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Foreword 

WE  need  to  know  better  the  men  who  have 
had  an  uncommon  share  in  making  our 
country  truly  great;  not  just  the  mere 
names  they  are  on  history’s  page,  but  the  human 
beings  they  really  were.  History,  in  its  search  for 
cause  and  effect,  for  dates  and  deeds,  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  real  man  so  that  he  becomes  but  a 
name;  biography,  on  the  other  hand,  veers  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  deluges  us  under  a  shower 
of  fulsome  praise  that  offends  our  sense  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

The  eight  great  Americans  presented  herein 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  inception  of  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  middle  period  marked  by  the  Civil 
War.  When  judged  by  the  activities  through 
which  they  gained  their  principal  fame,  they  are 
seen  to  fall  into  four  classes:  Practical  Philoso¬ 
phers,  Soldiers,  Statesmen  and  Popular  Cham¬ 
pions.  Yet  when  we  strip  them  bare  and  reveal 
the  men  that  they  really  were,  what  vast  contrasts 
we  find  in  their  methods,  their  viewpoints,  their 
characters ! 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  things  that 
men  do  are  interesting,  especially  the  things  that 
oreat  men  do,  I  have  been  much  more  anxious  to 
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study  the  men  themselves.  I  have  felt  that  if  we 
really  know  a  man  we  know  what  he  will  do.  To 
that  end,  I  have  followed  the  method  long  em¬ 
ployed  in  my  own  reading — the  method  of  con¬ 
trasting  one  man  with  another  that  each  may 
stand  out  the  more  clearly. 

The  reader  no  doubt  will  find  some  surprises 
in  these  pages  for  I  have  no  “disease  of  admira¬ 
tion.”  But  he  will  find  that  there  has  been  a 
sincere  attempt  to  place  the  living  man  before  him 
for  what  he  was,  as  revealed  by  his  own  hand;  if 
the  reader  comes  to  know  what  it  was  that  sent 
the  man  far,  then  my  humble  efforts  will  be  richly 
compensated. 

Chesla  C.  Sherlock. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2  April,  1926. 
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Chapter  I 


Practical  Philosophers 

GEORGE  MASON 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


GEORGE  MASON 

lie  possessed  the  foremost  mind  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  was  author  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  our 
system  of  government. 


GEORGE  MASON 


I  HAVE  always  liked  George  Mason  ever 
since  I  read  that  story  about  how  he  told 
the  “mob”  in  Alexandria  what  he  thought 
of  them.  It  was  during  those  stirring  days  when 
the  fate  of  a  nation  hung  in  the  balance,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  over  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry  were  lead¬ 
ing  the  fight  against  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia 
Convention. 

Word  came  to  George  Mason,  then  at  historic 
Gunston  Hall,  his  seat  on  the  Potomac,  that  “he 
had  better  not”  go  to  Alexandria  for  the  people 
there  had  threatened  to  mob  him  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  adoption.  As  soon  as  Mason  heard  this, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  into  Alexandria 
town.  Going  to  the  Court  House,  he  said  to  the 
sheriff,  “Mr.  Sheriff,  will  you  make  proclamation 
that  George  Mason  will  speak?” 

The  sheriff  did  this  and  soon  a  large  crowd  of 
people  gathered  around  the  Court  House  steps. 
Colonel  Mason  then  launched  forth  in  a  terrific 
attack  upon  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  was  un¬ 
usually  bitter  and  sarcastic  in  his  denunciation. 
Then  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home  to 
Gunston  Hall  again ! 

I  have  always  liked  him  for  that  although  I 
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haven’t  agreed  with  him  in  his  opposition  to  adop¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  strains  we  oftentimes 
find  in  the  characters  of  strong  and  extremely 
wise  men,  that  they  should  at  times  make  such 
grievous  errors  in  the  general  conclusions  they 
reach. 

As  for  that  particular  contest  it  is  hard,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history,  to  dispute  a  single 
argument  which  George  Mason  brought  to  bear 
in  arriving  at  his  general  conclusion  of  opposition. 
Even  his  fancied  fears  have  been  strangely  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  passage  of  time.  This  uncanny  ability 
stood  him  in  good  stead  through  all  his  days. 
And  yet  I  daresay  no  one  can  feel  but  that  the 
Constitution,  even  with  its  extreme  centralization 
of  power,  has  preserved  rather  than  destroyed 
liberty.  Liberty  cannot  flourish  where  there  is  no 
security,  and  viewed  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
scheme  for  the  removal  from  our  midst  of  petty 
jealousies  and  strife,  such  as  destroyed  the  Greek 
confederation,  it  has  justified  itself. 

Who  was  this  George  Mason  who  thus  dared 
to  go  single-handed  into  the  stronghold  of  a  rival 
political  camp,  when  feeling  and  passion  were 
running  high  and  give  his  enemies  a  double  por¬ 
tion? 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  sires 
of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  fled  with  the 
cavaliers  from  England  when  the  cause  of  the 
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Stuarts  fell,  he  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1725. 
Thus  we  see  that  he  was  seven  years  older  than 
Washington.  His  father,  also  Colonel  George 
Mason,  was  a  considerable  land  owner  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
He  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  his  sail-boat 
when  George  Mason,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  ten  years  old. 

To  his  mother,  Ann  Mason,  and  to  John 
Mercer,  a  neighboring  lawyer  and  renter  of  some 
of  the  Mason  land,  George  Mason  owes  much  of 
his  subsequent  sagacity  and  ability.  His  mother, 
although  widowed  young,  never  remarried  but 
devoted  her  life  to  her  children.  John  Mercer 
was  his  uncle  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  lad 
turned  for  that  companionship  and  counsel  which 
a  boy  seeks  when  there  are  none  of  his  own  age 
available. 

John  Mercer’s  legal  training  and  his  library 
certainly  made  an  impression  on  the  boy,  or  he 
never  could  have  excelled  in  the  direction  he  did, 
especially  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  trained  for  the  law.  Such  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  political  philosophy,  especially  such 
an  aptitude  for  original  thought  in  such  an 
unusual  field,  is  not  merely  a  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stance. 

Not  a  great  deal  is  chronicled  of  his  youth. 
We  begin  to  hear  of  him  soon  after  he  came  of 
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age.  At  twenty-three,  he  was  one  of  five  candidates 
balloted  on  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  receiving 
ninety-five  votes.  We  can  surmise  though  that  he 
lived  the  normal  life  of  a  young  blade  of  that 
fashionable  and  romantic  countryside.  He  doubt¬ 
less  attended  races,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
went  to  the  balls. 

Two  years  later  an  event  occurred  which 
shaped  a  great  deal  of  his  subsequent  career. 
That  was  his  marriage  to  Anne  Eilbeck,  daughter 
of  Colonel  William  Eilbeck,  a  wealthy  Maryland 
planter  whose  estate  adjoined  that  of  George 
Mason’s  father.  Anne  Eilbeck  was  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Tradition  has  drawn  a  pretty  picture  of  her  as 
the  boyhood  sweetheart  of  George  Washington, 
the  “lowland  beauty”  for  whom  he  sighed  in  1746 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  beauty 
is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  records  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

A  portrait  painted  soon  after  her  marriage 
reveals  that  she  had  dark  eyes  and  auburn  hair, 
small  and  delicate  features  and  a  very  fair  com¬ 
plexion.  But  her  beauty  of  face  and  form  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  compare  to  her  rare  beauty  of  dis¬ 
position  and  temperament. 

Writing  in  1773  after  her  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  George  Mason 
said  of  her:  “She,  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  led 
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a  blameless  and  exemplary  life.  .  .  .  During  the 
whole  course  of  her  illness,  she  was  never  heard 
to  utter  one  peevish  or  fretful  complaint,  and 
wholly  regardless  of  her  own  pain  and  danger, 
(she)  endeavored  to  administer  hope  and  com¬ 
fort  to  her  friends,  or  inspire  them  with  resigna¬ 
tion  like  her  own.  For  many  days  before  her 
death  she  had  lost  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and 
endeavored  to  wean  herself  from  the  affections  of 
this  life,  saying  that  although  it  must  cost  her  a 
hard  struggle  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  her  husband  and  children,  she 
hoped  God  would  enable  her  to  accomplish  it; 
and  after  this,  though  she  had  always  been  the 
tenderest  parent,  she  took  little  notice  of  her 
children,  but  still  retained  her  usual  serenity  of 
mind.  .  .  . 

“In  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  disposition,  she  was  equalled  by  few  and 
excelled  by  none  of  her  sex.  She  was  something 
taller  than  the  middle  size,  and  elegantly  shaped. 
Her  eyes  were  black,  tender  and  lively;  her  fea¬ 
tures  regular  and  delicate;  her  complexion  re¬ 
markably  fair  and  fresh,  lilies  and  roses  (almost 
without  a  metaphor)  were  blended  there,  and 
a  certain  inexpressible  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
health.  Innocence  and  sensibility  diffused  over 
her  countenance  formed  a  face  the  very  reverse 
of  what  is  generally  called  masculine.  This  is  not 
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an  ideal  but  a  real  picture  drawn  from  life,  nor 
was  the  beautiful  outward  form  disgraced  by  an 
unworthy  inhabitant. 

“  ‘Free  from  her  sex’s  smallest  faults, 

And  fair  as  womankind  can  be.’ 

“She  was  blessed  with  a  clear  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  a  gentle  and  benevolent  heart,  a  sincere  and 
an  humble  mind,  with  an  even,  calm  and  cheerful 
temper  to  a  very  unusual  degree;  affable  to  all, 
but  intimate  with  few.  Her  modest  virtues 
shunned  the  public  eye;  superior  to  the  turbulent 
passions  of  pride  and  envy,  a  stranger  to  alterca¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  content  with  the  blessings 
of  a  private  station,  she  placed  all  her  happiness 
here,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found,  in  her  own 
family.  Though  she  despised  dress,  she  was 
always  neat;  cheerful,  but  not  gay;  serious,  but 
not  melancholy;  she  never  met  me  without  a 
smile !  Though  an  only  child,  she  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  dutiful  one.  An  easy  and  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  steadfast  friend,  a 
humane  mistress,  a  prudent  and  tender  mother, 
a  faithful,  affectionate  and  most  obliging  wife; 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  pious  to  her  Maker; 
her  virtue  and  religion  were  unmixed  with  hypoc¬ 
risy  or  ostentation.  Formed  for  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  and  without  one  jarring  atom  in  her  frame! 
Her  irreparable  loss  I  do  and  ever  shall  deplore, 
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and  though  time  will  I  hope  soften  my  sad  impres¬ 
sions,  and  restore  me  greater  serenity  of  mind 
than  I  have  lately  enjoyed,  I  shall  ever  retain 
the  most  tender  and  melancholy  remembrance  of 
one  so  justly  dear.” 

One  cannot  read  this  high  tribute  without 
marking  the  very  great  influence  which  Anne 
Mason  exerted  upon  the  life  and  habits  of 
George.  Just  how  much  of  it  is  George  Mason 
and  how  much  Anne  Eilbeck  is  hard  to  tell,  for 
when  we  see  through  the  eyes  of  love,  we  too 
often  see  our  own  ideal.  George  Mason  doubtless 
wrote  something  of  himself  into  these  lines  which 
he  penned  in  the  family  Bible  when  his  grief  was 
heavy  upon  him.  They  reflect  so  much  of  the 
character  and  the  disposition  of  the  man,  whose 
strange  preferment  for  the  attachments  of  do¬ 
mestic  life  to  those  of  a  public  career  was  a 
constant  source  of  wonder  to  his  friends  and 
associates. 

Eight  years  after  his  marriage,  George  Mason 
had  completed  his  new  seat,  Gunston  Hall.  It  is 
located  a  few  miles  below  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
Potomac.  In  Colonial  times,  only  Belvoir,  the 
Fairfax  estate,  separated  it  from  Mount  Vernon. 
Washington  and  Mason  were  friends  and  com¬ 
rades  throughout  their  lives.  Washington  himself 
states  that  it  dated  from  their  youth. 

Gunston  Hall  is  situated  some  distance  from 
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the  old  pike,  the  main  artery  of  North  and  South 
travel  in  the  old  days.  The  entrance  leads  one 
through  a  native  forest,  where  the  road  winds 
through  the  trees  and  across  rustic  bridges.  Sud¬ 
denly,  it  discharges  one  into  a  large,  open  field 
and  in  the  distance  one  comes  to  another  entrance 
gate,  more  imposing  than  the  one  on  the  pike. 
There,  the  road  runs  down  a  broad,  grassy  park¬ 
way  and  swings  in  through  the  trees  and  circles 
through  smaller  gateways  to  the  circular  drive 
leading  to  the  mansion  door. 

Gunston  Hall  is  not  as  imposing  as  Mount 
Vernon  or  many  of  the  other  Colonial  mansions. 
In  fact,  the  first  impression  is  one  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  its  apparent  modesty  in  size  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  But  the  more  it  is  studied,  and  the 
more  we  examine  the  life  of  the  man  who  created 
it,  the  more  it  truly  impresses  us. 

In  the  study,  where  Mason  spent  much  of  his 
enforced  leisure;  in  the  garden  to  the  rear,  the 
summer  house  overlooking  the  terraced  flower 
garden  above  the  Potomac,  the  old  open  well  at 
the  side  of  the  mansion  house — indeed,  the  whole 
picture  of  the  vicinity  reflect  the  home  nest  of  a 
home-loving  man  and  give  an  ideal  picture  of  a 
country  gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  know,  when  our  feet  touch  these  walks  and 
paths,  when  we  linger  in  the  shade  of  trees  and 
vines,  or  muse  in  the  summer  house  where  a  room 
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is  found  to  suit  every  condition  of  weather,  with 
what  reluctance  he  tore  himself  from  this  happy 
scene  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

General  John  Mason,  a  son,  has  left  behind 
descriptions  of  the  wonderfully  happy  life  which 
the  family  lived;  a  life  which  seems  to  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  ideal  of  domestic  bliss.  One  cannot 
read  these  various  references,  or  catch  others 
from  the  letters  of  George  Mason  himself  with¬ 
out  seeing  reflected  a  rare  quality  of  contentment 
and  peace  seldom  met  with  in  American  families. 
Few,  indeed,  find  in  the  family  circle  all  the  grati¬ 
fication  their  natures  demand;  too  often  ambition, 
if  nothing  else,  enters  to  break  asunder  that  holy 
circle. 

George  Mason’s  first  public  service  seems  to 
have  commenced  in  February,  1759,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  Fairfax 
county.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  prior  to  that  date  but  we  have 
no,  authentic  record  of  it.  His  service  in  this  con¬ 
nection  was  not  unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary; 
he  did  nothing  exceptional  to  set  him  apart. 
It  is  interesting  to  mention  in  passing,  however, 
that  Washington  appeared  before  the  House  in 
this  February,  1759,  and  received  its  thanks  for 
his  service  with  Braddock  on  the  western  frontier. 

His  service  in  the  legislative  assembly  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  only  public  service  he  rendered  prior 
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to  the  Revolution.  It  appears  not  to  have  greatly 
impressed  him,  preferring  as  he  did  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  an  orderly  and  domestic  life,  for  in 
1773,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  wrote 
his  will,  the  first  of  the  remarkable  documents 
coming  from  his  pen  which  distinguished  him  for 
his  rare  insight  into  human  affairs. 

In  this  will  he  expressly  urged  upon  his  sons 
“to  prefer  the  happiness  of  independence  and  a 
private  station  to  the  troubles  and  vexation  of 
public  business.” 

George  Mason  was  one  of  the  twenty  share¬ 
holders  who,  in  1749,  organized  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  a  colonization  and  trading  project  which 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  This  company,  sending  its  agent  Christo¬ 
pher  Gist  to  establish  a  trading  post  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers, 
came  in  conflict  with  French  claimants  to  the  same 
territory.  Eventually  this  friction  led  to  war 
which  caused  Braddock’s  defeat  but  elevated 
Washington  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  military  fame. 
It  appears  that  Colonel  Washington  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ohio  Company,  as  well  as  Governor 
Dinwiddle  and  numerous  other  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  both  Mason  and  Washington. 

In  1772  Mason  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Washington  over  the  location  of  the  parish  church 
which  is  interesting  to  follow.  It  seems  that  the 
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old  church  had  been  located  some  three  miles 
from  Gunston  Hall  and  was  a  frame  building.  In 
the  year  mentioned,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
build  a  new  church  and  Colonel  Mason  was  in 
favor  of  locating  it  on  the  old  site.  Washington 
advocated  a  more  central  location  in  the  parish. 
At  the  meeting  where  these  friends  and  giants 
locked  horns  to  carry  their  points  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  gain  a  decision  and  it  broke  up  to  meet  on 
another  day. 

When  the  day  arrived  Washington  demon¬ 
strated  that  while  he  might  not  be  as  convincing 
an  orator  as  Mason,  he  could  marshal  the  facts 
to  support  his  point.  In  the  interval  he  had  drawn 
a  map  of  the  whole  parish  on  which  he  had  noted 
the  houses  of  the  parishioners.  He  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  whole  distance  from  every  house 
to  the  old  church,  and  by  producing  it  was  able  to 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  location  he  proposed. 
He  carried  his  point  and  Pohick  Church  was  lo¬ 
cated  midway  between  Mount  Vernon  and  Gun¬ 
ston  Hall,  or  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  either. 

Washington  is  commonly  credited  with  being 
the  architect  of  the  church  but  Mason,  upon  the 
death  of  Daniel  French,  supervised  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  erection.  Pohick  Church  may  be  visited 
today  and  services  are  held  regularly.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  suffered  much  mutilation,  but  it  has 
been  restored  so  that  one  may  see  the  pews  the 
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famous  men  and  women  of  the  countryside  occu¬ 
pied.  Colonel  Mason  owned  two  pews  next  to  the 
south  wall.  Across  the  aisle  from  him  was  the  pew 
of  Lord  Fairfax  and  adjoining  that,  the  pew  of 
General  Washington. 

Mason  was  somewhat  fond  of  speculation  but 
confined  such  enterprises  almost  entirely  to  the 
purchase  of  wild  lands.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  most  of  his  spare  money  busy  in  such  trans¬ 
actions.  But  he  was  not  careless  or  loose  in  his 
finances.  Washington  testifies  to  his  character  in 
money  matters  in  a  reference  contained  in  a  letter 
written  to  Colonel  John  Posey  in  1767,  when  Posey 
was  proposing  to  borrow  money  from  Mason. 
Washington  gave  him  this  insight  into  Mason’s 
attitude  by  saying,  “He  tells  you  in  express  terms 
and  with  candor  that  he  is  waiting  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  purchase  which,  when  accomplished, 
he  must  have  his  money  again,  giving  you  three  or 
four  months’  notice.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  may  call  for  it  in  six  months  as  in  a  longer  time, 
because  the  distress  of  the  country  and  the  number 
of  estates  which  are  daily  advertising  afford  great 
prospect  of  purchasing  to  advantage.” 

The  Stamp  Act  controversy  which  lasted  for 
several  years  before  an  actual  breach  occurred  in 
1775,  turned  the  thoughts  of  thinking  men  in  the 
direction  of  politics  and  political  organizations. 
While  George  Mason  was  not  an  active  member 
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of  the  Virginia  assembly  during  this  period  he 
took  a  very  great  interest  in  the  struggle  and  was 
freely  consulted  by  George  Fairfax  and  George 
Washington,  the  Fairfax  representatives. 

Many  of  his  proposals  were  forwarded  to  them, 
which  they  introduced  in  the  assembly.  Thus  he 
came  to  have  a  reputation  for  unusual  political 
foresight  and  wisdom  so  that  the  custom  which 
endured  until  his  death,  for  the  great  leaders  to 
repair  to  his  study  for  consultation,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

As  early  as  1766,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  London  Public  Ledger  which 
anticipated  by  nearly  ten  years  Patrick  Henry’s 
famous  prophecy  in  his  “Give  Me  Liberty  or 
Give  Me  Death”  speech,  that  the  colonies  armed 
in  a  just  cause  would  be  invincible.  Says  Mason: 
“If  the  ministerial  party  could  influence  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  make  so  cruel  and  dangerous  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by 
military  power,  would  the  nation  have  heartily 
engaged  in  such  an  execrable  cause,  and  would 
there  have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  and  trans¬ 
porting  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  occupy  a 
country  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent?  Would 
they  have  had  no  danger  to  encounter  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilds  of  America?  Three  million  of  people 
driven  to  desperation  are  not  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt.”  Henry  said,  in  the  speech  mentioned: 
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“Three  million  people  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  ad¬ 
versaries  can  bring  against  us.” 

He  was  ever  in  advance  of  his  time;  we  later 
see  him  in  advance  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
still  later  in  advance  of  many  others.  We  find 
him,  for  instance,  in  1769,  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
boycott  of  British  goods  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
British  ministry  to  its  senses.  He  foresaw  what 
pressure  the  trades  people  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  when  business  was  affected.  He  wrote  the 
resolutions  on  non-importation  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  Washington,  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
and  they  were  found  among  Washington’s  papers. 
In  this  respect,  Mason  anticipated  many  another 
occasion  when  boycotting  was  to  be  suggested  as 
compelling  favorable  action  in  contests  with 
foreign  powers. 

A  letter  written  by  Washington,  dated  at 
Mount  Vernon,  April  5,  1769,  to  Mason  contains 
this  reference  to  his  scheme :  “The  more  I  con¬ 
sider  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  the  more  ardently  I 
wish  success  to  it,  because  I  think  there  are  private 
as  well  as  public  advantages  to  result  from  it, — 
the  former  certain,  however  precarious  the  other 
may  prove.”  And  he  adds  that  if  Parliament 
asserts  the  right  to  tax,  it  can  just  as  well  assert 
the  right  to  limit  domestic  manufactures.  He  sees 
also  an  advantage  in  encouraging  private  thrift. 
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And  his  hint  that  our  own  manufacturing  should 
be  encouraged  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  reply  Mason  said:  “Our  all  is  at  stake,  and 
the  little  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  when 
set  in  competition  with  our  liberty,  ought  to  be 
rejected,  not  with  reluctance,  but  with  pleasure. 
.  .  .  It  is  amazing  how  much  this  practice,  if 
adopted  in  all  the  colonies,  would  lessen  the  Amer¬ 
ican  imports,  and  distress  the  various  trades  and 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain. 

“This  would  waken  their  attention.  They  would 
see,  they  would  feel,  the  oppressions  we  groan 
under,  and  exert  themselves  to  procure  us  re¬ 
dress.” 

The  contest  was  beginning  to  take  shape  and 
form,  the  issues  were  beginning  to  be  drawn  and 
to  emerge  before  the  public  on  two  continents  in 
distinct  form.  It  was  an  age  of  political  discussion 
and  writing;  the  country  was  flooded  with  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  current  thought  was  turned  upon  the 
political  and  governmental  evils  of  the  times. 

George  Mason,  student  that  he  was,  naturally 
found  his  thinking  falling  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  But  he  had  great  opportunities  for 
sounder  and  more  incisive  thinking  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  than  the  average  man.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  his  boyhood  training  at  the  hands  of 
Tohn  Mercer;  then  his  retiring  and  unambitious 
nature,  his  frequent  enforced  periods  of  idleness 
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due  to  the  gout,  his  dislike  for  public  parades 
and  love  for  his  study — all  combined  to  make 
possible  quiet  and  constructive  thought. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  though,  whether  he 
ever  would  have  taken  that  active  place  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  affairs  he  did  assume  at  just  the  time  when 
his  special  talent  was  so  needed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  loss  of  her  whom  he  esteemed  above  life 
itself.  I  have  already  referred  to  his  estimate  of 
Anne  Mason  and  the  great  place  she  had  in  his 
life. 

Anne  Mason  died  in  her  thirty-ninth  year  in 
1773,  just  when  the  threshold  of  great  events  had 
been  reached.  For  twenty-three  years  she  had 
been  the  center  and  the  purpose  of  his  close  re¬ 
tirement  at  Gunston  Hall.  He  seemed  to  care 
for  little  else  than  to  be  near  the  family  circle. 

General  John  Mason  Las  left  a  fine  estimate  of 
his  mother  and  a  pretty  picture  of  the  family  life 
enjoyed  at  Gunston  Hall.  He  says :  “The  last  that 
I  remember,  of  that  affectionate  parent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  woman,  is  that  she  took  me  one  day  in  her 
arms  on  her  sick  bed,  I  believe  it  must  have  been 
but  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  told  me  she 
was  soon  going  to  leave  us  all,  kissed  me  and  gave 
me  her  blessing  and  charged  me  to  be  a  good  boy, 
to  love  and  obey  my  father,  to  love  and  never  to 
quarrel  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  to  be  kind 
to  the  servants,  and  if  God  spared  me,  when  I 
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grew  up,  to  be  an  honest  and  useful  man  .  .  .  and 
I  well  remember  that  I  had  intelligence  and  sen¬ 
sibility  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  charge,  and  of  the  awful  crisis  in  the  family 
it  foreboded,  that  I  received  it  with  a  swollen 
heart  and  fell  immediately  into  a  hearty  and  long 
cry.  ...  I  remember  that  (after  the  funeral) 
the  house  was  in  a  state  of  desolation  for  a  good 
while,  that  the  children  and  servants  passed  each 
other  in  tears  and  silence  or  spoke  in  whispers, 
and  that  my  father  for  some  days,  paced  the 
rooms,  or  from  the  house  to  the  grave  (it  was  not 
far)  alone.” 

Nearly  twenty  years  later  when  Mason  came  to 
die,  the  following  verses  were  found  in  his  pocket- 
book,  bearing  mute  evidence  of  the  hurt  which  his 
heart  found  it  impossible  to  forget.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  wrote  them  himself  or  whether 
he  copied  them  from  some  unknown  writer,  but 
they  were  found  in  his  own  handwriting: 

“Sweet  were  the  halcyon  hours  when  o’er  my  bed 
Peace  spread  her  opiate  pinions,  through  the 
night; 

Love  scattered  roses  gently  round  my  head, 
And  morning  waked  me  to  increased  delight; 
Yet  every  future  hour  resigned  I’d  bear, 

Oh  could  I  but  once  forget  what  once  they  were ! 
But  nightly  visions  only  keep  alive 
The  fond  remembrance  of  her  much-loved  form; 
And  waking  thoughts  tend  only  to  revive 
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The  wreck  of  joys  o’er  which  I  mourn; 

Alas!  what  can  the  honors  of  the  world  impart 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  bleeding  heart.” 

Just  eleven  days  following  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  made  and  executed  his  will,  mention  of  which  is 
found  above.  In  it  he  makes  that  famous  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  sons  to  “prefer  the  happiness  of  a 
private  station  to  the  trouble  and  vexations  of 
public  business.”  But  he  adds  a  charge  which  was 
soon  to  become  his  own  call  to  public  service:  “If 
either  their  own  inclination  or  the  necessity  of  the 
times  should  engage  them  in  public  affairs,  I 
charge  them  on  a  father’s  blessing  never  to  let 
the  motives  of  private  interest  or  ambition  to 
induce  them  to  betray,  nor  the  terrors  of  poverty 
and  disgrace,  or  the  fear  of  dangers  or  of  death, 
deter  them  from  asserting  the  liberty  of  their 
country  and  endeavoring  to  transmit  to  their  pos¬ 
terity  those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves 
were  born.” 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  things  were  rapidly 
coming  to  a  head.  The  citizens  of  Boston  had 
dumped  the  tea  overboard,  had  been  punished  by 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  military  and  Samuel 
Adams  had  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonies 
asking  for  concerted  action.  Mason  had  gone  to 
Williamsburg,  the  colonial  capital,  on  business 
and  happened  to  be  there  when  the  assembly  was 
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dissolved  by  the  royal  governor.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Martin  Cockburn,  just  four  days  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  we  find  this  characteristic 
phrase:  “I  begin  to  grow  heartily  tired  of  this 
town  and  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  it  sometime 
next  week,  but  of  this  I  can’t  yet  be  certain.  I 
beg  to  be  tenderly  remembered  to  my  children  .  . .” 

In  this  same  letter  he  gives  an  estimate  of 
Patrick  Henry  which  is  a  bit  curious  to  those  who 
have  read  Jefferson’s  characterization  of  him.  He 
says:  .  .  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 

with  Mr.  Henry,  and  knowing  his  sentiments;  as 
well  as  hearing  him  speak  in  the  house  since,  on 
different  occasions.  He  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
speaker  I  ever  heard.  Every  word  he  says  not  only 
engages  but  commands  the  attention;  and  your 
passions  are  no  longer  your  own  when  he  addresses 
them.  But  his  eloquence  is  the  smallest  part  of  his 
merit.  He  is  in  my  opinion  the  first  man  upon  this 
continent,  as  well  in  abilities  as  public  virtues,  and 
had  he  lived  in  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  War  .  .  .  Mr.  Henry’s  talents  must  have 
put  him  at  the  head  of  that  glorious  common¬ 
wealth.” 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  royal  assembly,  the 
members  repaired  to  their  various  counties  and 
called  meetings  to  discuss  the  emergency  and  act 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts 
patriots  for  a  Continental  Congress.  In  Fairfax 
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county,  George  Washington  presided  and  George 
Mason  was  called  upon  to  present  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  They  were  twenty-four  in  number  and  have 
come  down  to  us  in  history  as  the  famous  “Fairfax 
Resolves.”  They  summarized  the  grievances  of 
the  colonies,  recapitulated  the  arguments  of  the 
colonists  and  anticipated  some  later  famous  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  the  subject.  They  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  being  the  outstanding  exposition 
of  the  matter  up  to  that  time  and  came  to  stand 
as  representative  of  Virginia  opinion.  Among 
other  points  brought  out  in  these  “Resolves”  the 
following  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  sidelight  they 
throw  upon  the  claims  of  the  colonists :  “That  tax¬ 
ation  and  representation  are  in  their  nature  in¬ 
separable;  that  the  right  of  withholding,  or  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money,  is  the  only 
effectual  security  to  a  free  people  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  despotism  and  tyranny;  and  that 
whenever  they  yield  the  one,  they  must  quickly 
fall  a  prey  to  the  other. 

“That  it  is  our  greatest  wish  and  inclination, 
as  well  as  interest,  to  continue  our  connection  with, 
and  dependence  upon,  the  British  government; 
but  though  we  are  its  subjects,  we  will  use  every 
means,  which  Heaven  hath  given  us,  to  prevent 
our  becoming  its  slaves. 

“That  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to  defeat 
the  pernicious  designs  of  the  common  enemies  of 
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Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as  a  firm  union  of 
the  latter,  who  ought  to  regard  every  act  of 
violence  or  oppression  inflicted  upon  any  one  of 
them,  as  aimed  at  all;  and  to  effect  this  desirable 
purpose,  that  a  Congress  should  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies,  to  con¬ 
cert  a  general  and  uniform  plant  for  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  our  common  rights.  .  .  . 

“That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
during  our  present  difficulties  and  distress,  no 
slaves  ought  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  British 
colonies  on  this  continent;  and  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  our  most  earnest  wishes  to  see 
an  entire  stop  forever  put  to  such  a  wicked,  cruel 
and  unnatural  trade.” 

It  was  suggested  that  a  boycott  be  formed 
against  importation  of  British  goods,  and  the 
exportation  of  certain  products.  Thanks  were 
rendered  to  British  friends  of  the  colonists,  and 
a  recommendation  made  that  the  general  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  summoned  should  address  a  humble 
remonstrance  to  the  Crown. 

Sparks,  in  his  “Life  of  Washington,”  says  of 
these  “Resolves”:  “.  .  .  they  constitute  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  luminous  expressions  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  public 
documents  of  the  period.  Embracing  the  great 
principles  and  facts,  clothed  in  a  nervous  and  ap- 
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propriate  style,  they  are  equally  marked  with  dig¬ 
nity,  firmness,  intelligence  and  wisdom.”  It  is  very 
much  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  “Fairfax 
Resolves”  were  the  only  ones  containing  the  hint 
that  the  colonies  were  wholly  independent  of 
Parliament  and  had  a  free  and  natural  right  to 
make  their  own  laws.  So  far  as  history  discloses 
this  was  the  first  assertion  of  independence,  in  any 
shade,  in  this  country. 

It  was  during  this  summer  of  1774  that  Wash¬ 
ington  endeavored  to  persuade  Colonel  Mason  to 
return  to  the  assembly,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolph  about  this  time  wrote  a  letter, 
the  original  of  which  is  with  the  Virginia  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  in  which  he  said:  “Among  the  numbers 
who  in  their  small  circles  were  propagating  with 
activity  the  American  doctrines,  was  George 
Mason  in  the  shade  of  retirement.  He  extended 
their  grasp  upon  the  opinions  and  affections  of 
those  with  whom  he  conversed.  How  he  learned 
his  indifference  for  distinction,  endowed  as  he  was 
with  ability  to  mount  in  any  line ;  or  whence  he 
contracted  his  hatred  for  pomp,  with  a  fortune 
competent  to  any  expence,  and  with  a  disposition 
not  adverse  from  hospitality,  can  be  solved  only 
from  that  philosophic  spirit  which  despised  the 
adulterated  means  of  cultivating  happiness.  He 
was  behind  none  of  the  sons  of  Virginia  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  history  and  interest.  At  a  glance  he 
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saw  to  the  bottom  of  every  proposition  which 
affected  her.  His  elocution  was  manly;  sometimes, 
but  not  wantonly,  sarcastic.” 

The  Continental  Congress  met  in  September  at 
Carpenter’s  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Several  of  the 
Virginia  delegates  (Patrick  Henry,  Edmund 
Pendleton  and  Washington)  held  a  consultation 
with  Colonel  Mason  before  leaving.  Virginia  sent 
the  most  powerful  delegation  possible,  intending 
that  they  should  provide  the  leadership. 

The  first  thing  the  new  Congress  did  was  adopt 
a  non-importation  measure,  which  had  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mason  five  years  before.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Mason  was  busy  formulating  a  plan  for  an 
independent  company  of  militia  for  Fairfax 
county,  the  first  to  be  formed  upon  the  continent. 
That  completed,  he  busied  himself  with  a  plan  to 
secure  the  opening  of  the  Potomac  for  inland 
navigation  by  private  means,  public  efforts  having 
failed.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Virginians  and  Marylanders  and  a  meeting 
was  called  at  Georgetown  in  November  to  appoint 
trustees.  Those  appointed  for  Virginia  were 
Mason,  Washington,  Thomson  Mason,  Bryan 
Fairfax,  Daniel  McCarty  and  John  Carlyle.  A 
bill  had  been  put  through  the  Virginia  assembly 
authorizing  the  project  but  work  was  abandoned 
a  year  later  when  Maryland  failed  to  authorize  it. 

Thus,  the  former  recluse  was  beginning  to  busy 
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himself  with  affairs  other  than  those  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  personal  nature.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  loss  of  his  wife  greatly  persuaded  him  to  find 
relief  and  surcease  from  his  suffering  in  public 
business.  Forgetfulness,  to  an  energetic  man,  is 
usually  found  in  labor  and  action.  The  quiet  of 
the  study  where  events  do  not  absorb  one  so  much, 
is  not  conducive  to  activity  and  forgetfulness. 
Many  men  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  public 
service  by  some  private  misfortune  or  grief.  Fate 
seems  to  have  a  hand  in  affairs,  even  though  his¬ 
tory  does  hang  on  great  risks  at  times. 

The  outbreak  of  active  hostilities  between  the 
colonists  and  the  British  soldiery  revealed  two 
interesting  points  about  George  Mason.  The  first 
was  his  patriotic  fervor,  a  quality  of  enthusiasm 
not  often  found  among  those  of  the  cold,  analyti¬ 
cal  mind.  Immediately  upon  receiving  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  he  renamed  one  of  his  plan¬ 
tations,  “Lexington.”  The  other  point  was  his 
shrewd  sense  of  business,  now  that  war  had 
broken  out,  and  his  prudent  eye  to  the  future. 

On  May  20,  1775,  he  wrote  to  his  agent  in 
London,  notifying  him  that  he  had  shipped  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  adding:  “I  expect 
the  certainty  of  the  exports  being  stopped  here  on 
the  tenth  of  September  next,  if  not  much  sooner, 
will  raise  what  tobacco  gets  to  market  to  an 
amazing  price;  indeed,  was  there  not  this  extraor- 
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dinary  cause,  I  think  tobacco  must  be  high,  which 
is  my  reason  for  shipping  so  largely.  People  in 
general  have  not  prepared  this  year  for  crops  of 
tobacco  as  usual;  and  even  those  who  have  will 
be  able  to  make  very  little,  from  the  uncommon 
scarcity  of  plants,  greater  than  in  the  noted  year 
1758,  or  perhaps  than  ever  was  known  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  season  now  too  far 
advanced  to  raise  more.” 

Shortly  thereafter  Mason  drew  up  a  document 
for  the  government  of  the  Fairfax  Independent 
Company  (militia)  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  remarkable  pronouncements  on  political  lib¬ 
erty  he  was  to  make.  It  contains  the  germ  of  his 
own  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  which  was  not  to  be  given  the  world 
for  more  than  a  year. 

In  it,  he  says:  “We  came  equal  into  this  world, 
and  equal  we  shall  go  out  of  it.  All  men  are  by 
nature  born  equally  free  and  independent.  .  .  . 
Every  society,  all  government,  and  every  kind  of 
civil  compact,  is  or  ought  to  be  calculated  for  the 
general  good  and  safety  of  the  community.  Every 
power,  every  authority  vested  in  particular  men  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  ultimately  directed  to  this  sole 
end;  and  whenever  any  power  or  authority  ex¬ 
tends  further,  or  is  of  longer  duration  than  is  in  its 
nature  necessary  for  these  purposes,  it  may  be 
called  government,  but  it  is  in  fact  oppression.  .  .  . 
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In  all  our  associations,  in  all  our  agreements,  let 
us  never  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  maxim — 
that  all  power  was  originally  lodged  in  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  derived  from  the  people.  We  should 
wear  it  as  a  breast-plate  and  buckle  it  on  as  an 
armour.” 

When  Washington  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies,  his  seat  in  the  Virginia 
assembly  from  Fairfax  county  became  vacant. 
Mason’s  friends  urged  upon  him  the  acceptance  of 
it,  but  he  wrote  to  one  of  them  a  letter  in  which 
he  said:  “I  entreat  you,  Sir,  to  reflect  on  the  duty 
I  owe  to  a  poor  little  helpless  family  of  orphans  to 
whom  I  now  must  act  the  part  of  father  and 
mother  both,  and  how  incompatible  such  an  office 
would  be  with  the  daily  attention  they  require. 
This  I  will  not  enlarge  on.  Your  own  feelings  will 
best  explain  it;  and  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to 
excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  and 
my  other  friends.” 

George  Mason,  however,  did  take  his  place  in 
the  Virginia  assembly  in  July  and  became  a  leader 
of  what  was  known  as  the  “movement  party.” 
Three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a  resolution 
the  following  Monday.  This  was  a  non-importa¬ 
tion  recommendation  and  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  August,  he  was  urged  by  two-thirds  of  the 
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members  to  accept  an  appointment  in  Congress, 
but  he  refused.  A  delegation  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  but  the  next  day  Bland  declined  to  serve 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  Mason  was  again 
pressed  to  serve  and  forced  to  give  his  reasons 
before  the  assembly.  It  is  said  this  was  done  with 
so  much  feeling  as  to  call  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
president  of  the  assembly.  Mason  urged  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee  in  his  place,  and  he  was  chosen. 

In  October,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  he  warns 
against  inflated  currency  in  which  he  says :  “I  have 
great  apprehensions,  that  the  large  sums  in  bills 
of  credit,  now  issuing  all  over  the  continent,  may 
have  fatal  effects  in  depreciating  the  value,  and 
therefore  opposed  any  suspension  of  taxation,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediately  laying  such 
taxes  as  the  people  could  bear,  to  sink  the  sum 
emitted  as  soon  as  possible;  but  was  able  only  to 
reduce  the  proposed  suspension  from  three  years 
to  one.” 

In  April,  1776,  in  another  letter  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  which  he  offers  the  suggestion  that  General 
Howe  will  retire  to  Halifax  to  rest  rather  than 
visit  New  York  immediately  (he  had  been  driven 
out  of  Boston),  he  says:  “You  will,  perhaps,  smile 
at  these  speculative  and  idle  suggestions  upon  a 
subject  which  will  probably  be  reduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  one  way  or  another,  long  before  this 
reaches  you ;  but  when  I  am  conversing  with  you, 
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the  many  agreeable  hours  we  have  spent  together 
recur  upon  my  mind.  I  fancy  myself  under  your 
hospitable  roof  at  Mount  Vernon  and  lay  aside 
my  reserve.  May  God  grant  us  a  return  of  those 
halcyon  days,  when  every  man  may  sit  down  at  his 
ease  under  the  shade  of  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  life  1” 

It  happened  that  Mason’s  prophecy  concerning 
Howe’s  movements  proved  true,  even  contrary  to 
Washington’s  own  guess. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  George  Mason’s 
most  prominent  constructive  service  was  rendered, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  he  wrote.  This  document,  anticipating  as 
it  did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
subsequent  Constitution,  really  contains  the  germ 
of  republican  government  as  set  up  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  remarkable 
charter  of  human  rights  and  liberty  ever  penned. 

Here  we  find  many  of  the  phrases  which  have 
become  so  familiar  in  our  political  literature,  and 
indeed  all  of  the  principles  underlying  our  whole 
political  structure.  Because  of  their  interest  and 
importance,  I  set  out  in  full,  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs,  the  Bill  as  it  was  presented  by  George 
Mason.  Some  amendments  were  added  before 
final  adoption,  but  they  did  not  materially  change 
the  sense : 
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“1.  That  all  men  are  created  equally  free  and 
independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  natural 
rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any  compact, 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity;  among  which  are 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursu¬ 
ing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

“2.  That  all  power  is  by  God  and  Nature 
vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the 
people;  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and 
servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

“3.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection  and 
security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community.  Of 
all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
maladministration;  and  that  whenever  any  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to 
these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath 
an  indutiable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right 
to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

‘"‘4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to 
exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges 
from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public 
services;  which  not  being  descendible,  neither 
ought  the  offices  of  magistrate,  legislator  or  judge 
to  be  hereditary. 

“5.  That  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
of  the  State  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  judicial;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first 
may  be  restrained  from  oppression  by  feeling  and 
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participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they 
should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private 
station,  and  return  into  that  body  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections. 

“6.  The  elections  of  members  to  serve  as 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  legislature 
ought  to  be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient 
evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of  their 
property  for  public  uses,  without  their  consent,  or 
that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound 
by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not,  in  like  manner, 
assented  for  the  common  good. 

“7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exercised. 

“8.  That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions, 
a  man  hath  the  right  to  demand  the  cause  and 
nature  of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
accusers  and  the  witnesses,  to  call  for  evidence  in 
his  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  his  vicinage,  without  whose,  unanimous 
consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty,  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself;  and 
that  no  man  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

“9.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

“10.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property, 
and  in  suits  between  man  and  man,  the  ancient 
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trial  by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  to  be 
held  sacred. 

“II.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 
the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be 
restrained  but  by  despotic  governments. 

“12.  That  a  well  regulated  militia,  composed 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  is  the 
proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  State; 
that  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  should  be 
avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty;  and.  that  in  all 
cases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordi¬ 
nation  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

“13.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing 
of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people  but  by 
a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temper¬ 
ance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  to  fundamental  principles. 

“14.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it, 
can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not 
by  force  or  violence;  and,  therefore,  that  all  men 
should  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise 
of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
unpunished  and  unrestrained  by  the  magistrate, 
unless,  under  color  of  religion,  any  man  disturb 
the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the  safety  of  society. 
And  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all.  to  practice 
Christian  forbearance,  love  and  charity  towards 
each  other.” 

While  every  article  quoted  above  outlines  the 
structure  and  form  of  the  subsequent  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  I  want  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  fourth.  That  article 
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anticipated  and  answered  in  the  most  conclusive 
manner  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  hereditary 
form  of  government.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
article,  if  all  other  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  lost,  “would  rekindle  the  flame  of 
liberty.” 

Henry  Lee,  in  his  “Remarks  on  Jefferson,” 
p.  127,  says :  “Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  lawgiver  was  far 
inferior  to  a  man  whom  in  popular  favor  and 
public  honors  he  far  outstripped.  This  man  was 
George  Mason.  There  is  more  wisdom,  more  con¬ 
densation  of  thought  and  energy  of  reasoning  in 
a  single  clause  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  from 
the  pen  of  that  truly  great  man  than  in  all  the 
works  of  Mr.  Jefferson  put  together.  (He  then 
quotes  the  fourth  article  mentioned  above.)  Here 
is  a  volume  of  wit  and  wisdom  for  the  study  of 
nations  embodied  in  a  single  sentence  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  plainest  language.  If  a  deluge  of 
despotism  should  sweep  over  the  world  and  de¬ 
stroy  those  institutions  under  which  freedom  is 
yet  protected,  sweeping  into  oblivion  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  their  remembrance  among  men,  could  this 
single  sentence  of  Mason’s  be  preserved  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  liberty  and 
revive  the  race  of  freemen.” 

And  Grigsby,  in  his  work  on  the  “Virginia  Con¬ 
vention  of  1776,”  p.  165,  says,  comparing  the  Bill 
with  another  famous  document,  that  the  one  “as 
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the  admirable  work  of  the  political  philosopher, 
the  other  the  chaste  production  of  the  elegant 
historian;  and  as  philosophy  is  of  higher  dignity 
than  history,  so  is  the  Declaration  of  Rights  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.” 

Mason  followed  the  Bill  of  Rights  almost  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  draft  for  the  Virginia  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  first  to  be  formulated  upon  this 
continent.  It  provided  the  machinery  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Of  course,  it  is  natural  that  the  author¬ 
ship  of  such  important  documents  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned  with  the  passage  of  time.  But  there  can  be 
no  question  of  this.  Jefferson  expressly  refuted  it 
before  his  death,  and  so  did  Madison,  as  well  as 
others. 

Grigsby  comments  on  another  feature  of 
Mason’s  service,  saying:  “It  is  to  the  wisdom  of 
Mason  we  owe  the  great  American  principle,  that 
the  legislature,  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  should 
be  bound  by  a  rule  as  stringent  as  the  executive 
and  the  judicial.  Even  in  a  republic  the  legislature 
might  still  have  been  supreme.  It  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  honor  of  Mason  that  he  not  only  drafted 
the  first  regular  plan  of  government  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign  state,  but  circumscribed  the  different  de¬ 
partments  by  limits  which  they  may  not  tran¬ 
scend.” 

Jefferson  leaves  this  picture  of  Mason  among 
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his  writings:  “I  had  many  occasional  and  strenu¬ 
ous  coadjutors  in  debate  and  one  most  steadfast, 
able,  and  zealous,  who  was  himself  a  host.  This 
was  George  Mason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of 
wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  theatre  of 
the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judg¬ 
ment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of 
our  former  constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  re¬ 
publican  change  on  democratic  principles.  His 
elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  smooth,  but  his 
language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impressive, 
and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of  cynicism  when 
provocation  made  it  seasonable.” 

In  1778,  Mason  wrote  to  his  cousin  Colonel 
Mercer,  referring  again  to  the  great  loss  he  had 
sustained  in  1773,  and  expressing  a  bit  of  his  inner 
nature:  “About  four  years  ago  I  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  my  wife;  to  you  who  knew  her  and 
the  happy  manner  in  which  we  lived,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  was  scarce  able 
to  bear  the  first  shock,  a  depression  of  my  spirits 
and  a  settled  melancholy  followed,  from  which  I 
never  expect  or  desire  to  recover.  I  determined  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  privacy  and 
retirement  with  my  children,  from  whose  society 
alone  I  could  expect  to  comfort.” 

In  March,  1779,  Washington,  however,  sent 
him  a  profound  rebuke  for  this  attitude  so  often 
expressed.  In  his  letter,  he  cries  out:  “.  .  .no 
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man  who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  desires  to  see  its  rights  established,  can 
avoid  crying  out:  Where  are  our  men  of  abilities? 
Why  do  they  not  come  forth  to  save  their  country? 
Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson, 
and  others.  Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion,  that 
we  are  about  to  sit  down  under  our  own  vine  and 
our  own  fig-tree — let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle 
end  in  ignominy.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  there 
is  danger  of  it.”  And  earlier  in  the  same  letter, 
he  says:  “I  cannot  refrain  lamenting,  however,  in 
the  most  poignant  terms,  the  fatal  policy  too  prev¬ 
alent  in  most  of  the  States,  in  employing  their 
ablest  men  at  home  in  posts  of  honor  or  profit, 
till  the  great  national  interests  are  fixed  upon  a 
solid  basis.” 

In  1780,  General  Henry  Lee  offered  a  com¬ 
mission  in  his  command  to  Mason’s  son  William, 
then  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army,  but 
Mason  replied  in  the  negative,  saying:  “.  .  .  I 
would  most  cheerfully  indulge  him  if  I  had  any 
thought  of  continuing  him  in  the  military  line,  as 
in  that  case  it  would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
place  him  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  rendered  such  important  services  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  whose  friendship  I  could  so  thoroughly 
confide.  But  I  have  ever  intended  him  for  civil 
and  private  life;  his  lot  must  be  that  of  a  farmer 
and  country  gentleman,  and  at  this  time  there  is  a 
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particular  domestic  circumstance  which  will  re¬ 
quire  his  return  as  soon  as  his  present  time  of 
service  expires.” 

George  Mason  continued  to  pursue  his  scheme 
of  living  and  to  serve  his  country  in  such  capacities 
as  suited  his  temperament.  He  served  in  and  out 
of  the  Virginia  assembly,  at  various  intervals,  and 
at  all  times  took  a  vigorous  interest  in  public  ques¬ 
tions.  His  bills,  and  his  suggestions  met  with 
great  favor.  His  opinion  was  sought  by  nearly  all 
of  the  leaders  in  the  State  assembly  and  among 
the  members  of  the  delegation  to  Congress. 

His  next  great  contest,  however,  was  to  come  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  eleven  years  after  the  Virginia  Convention 
where  he  won  such  signal  success.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  remarried  and  lived  the  quiet  life  he 
seemed  so  much  to  prefer;  namely,  that  of  a 
country  gentleman. 

We  obtain  a  picture  of  him  at  the  period  just 
following  Washington’s  return  to  Mount  Vernon 
after  having  resigned  his  commission.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Lewis  of  Fredericksburg,  who 
was  visiting  at  Mount  Vernon.  She  writes: 
“Among  the  most  notable  callers  was  Mr.  George 
Mason  of  Gunston  Hall,  who  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Alexandria,  and  who  brought  a  charm¬ 
ing  granddaughter  with  him,  about  fourteen  years 
old.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
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men  and  wisest  men  in  Virginia.  We  had  heard 
much  of  him  and  were  delighted  to  look  in  his  face, 
hear  him  speak,  and  take  his  hand,  which  he 
offered  in  courtly  manner.  He  is  straight  in  figure 
but  not  tall,  and  has  a  grand  head  and  clear  grey 
eyes.  He  has  few  white  hairs,  though  they  say  he 
is  about  sixty  years  old.” 

The  prodding  of  his  political  associates  and 
friends,  together  with  his  great  interest  in  politi¬ 
cal  philosophy  gradually  brought  him  to  the  point 
where  he  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  although  he  was  at  first  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  a  federation  and  extremely  jealous  of 
any  infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Frequent  incidents,  however,  revealed  to  him 
the  inefficiency  of  the  governments  then  in  exist¬ 
ence,  such  as  raids  conducted  along  the  shores  of 
the  Potomac  by  pirate  crews,  the  failure  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  join  in  opening  the  upper  Potomac  to 
navigation,  and  others. 

Within  ten  days  after  his  arrival  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion,  we  find  him  writing  his  son  George :  “I  begin 
to  grow  heartily  tired  of  the  etiquette  and  non¬ 
sense  so  fashionable  in  this  city.  It  would  take  me 
some  months  to  make  myself  master  of  them,  and 
that  it  should  require  months  to  learn  what  is  not 
worth  remembering  as  many  minutes,  is  to  me  so 
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discouraging  a  circumstance  as  determines  me  to 
give  myself  no  manner  of  trouble  about  them.” 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  of  the 
delegates  were  more  than  caught  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  weaker  men,  by  the  whirl  and  twirl  of 
the  social  set.  Full  many  a  legislator  has  been  laid 
in  the  dust  simply  because  he  tried  to  fall  in  step 
and  learn  strange  trifles.  Mason,  like  the  true 
Spartan  that  he  was,  proved  himself  a  man  in  the 
above  passage. 

He  was  from  the  very  first  true  to  this  instinct 
so  characteristically  his  own.  He  was  now  coming 
to  be  an  old  man,  doubtless  “set”  in  his  ways  and 
like  most  men  of  decision  and  power,  extremely 
impatient  of  the  dallying  and  delays  so  necessary 
when  men  pursue  “nonsense.”  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Convention,  he  remained  a  free-lance 
following  his  own  course,  charting  his  own  way. 

We  find  him  opposing  the  idea  of  a  single 
Executive  with  all  of  his  power  because  he  thought 
it  sure  to  result  in  a  monarchy.  He  even  accused 
the  Convention  of  seeking  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
monarchy  and  warned  them  of  such  a  dangerous 
design.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
Executive  power  in  three  persons  instead  of  one, 
in  order  to  constitute  each  a  check  on  the  other, 
which  plan  we  now  know  to  be  unwise  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  no  strength  whatever.  Viewed  from 
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the  standpoint  of  Mason’s  premise,  however,  his 
argument  was  profound  and  prophetic. 

He  stood  for  adequate  balances  and  checks 
upon  the  three  branches  of  the  government  and 
was  much  put  out  because  the  checks  provided  by 
the  Constitution  were  not  greater  in  number  and 
more  stringent.  We  find  him  in  the  thick  of  every 
debate,  contesting  for  what  he  considered  right 
with  a  stubbornness  and  an  ingenuity  that  is  amaz¬ 
ing. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  sketch  to  trace  step 
by  step,  his  course  in  those  memorable  summer 
months  of  1787.  But  to  those  who  do  follow  the 
drama  of  that  great  Convention  and  carefully 
note  the  portions  of  its  work  that  Mason  was 
responsible  for,  a  great  and  lasting  impression  of 
the  man’s  wisdom  and  foresight  is  bound  to  result. 
I  believe  I  stand  on  safe  ground  when  I  say  that 
the  work  of  any  other  man  in  the  Convention 
might  be  withdrawn  without  essentially  impairing 
the  integrity  of  the  government  we  have  today; 
but  I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  could  re¬ 
move  the  work  and  influence  of  Mason  without 
seeing  the  whole  structure  come  tumbling  down 
about  our  ears.  His  was  the  genius  for  placing  his 
thought  to  the  essential  things,  the  keystones  that 
really  supported  a  principle  or  thought. 

We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the 
man.  His  works  are  valuable  only  to  the  extent 
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that  they  furnish  indications  of  the  real  man.  To 
know  the  man  is  our  purpose,  and  if  he  rises  out 
of  this  page  in  real  flesh  and  blood,  we  will  all  be 
moved  to  discover  more  of  his  deeds.  We  find 
him  writing  again  to  his  son  George  on  June  first, 
this  statement  concerning  the  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  he  felt:  “The  eyes  of  the  United  States 
are  turned  upon  this  assembly,  and  their  expecta¬ 
tions  raised  to  a  very  anxious  degree. 

“May  God  grant,  we  may  be  able  to  gratify 
them,  by  establishing  a  wise  and  just  government. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  before  felt  myself  in 
such  a  situation;  and  declare  I  would  not,  upon 
pecuniary  motives,  serve  in  this  convention  for  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day.  The  revolt  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  formation  of  our  new  govern¬ 
ments  at  that  time,  were  nothing  compared  to  the 
great  business  before  us  now;  there  was  then  a 
certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  inspired  and 
supported  the  mind;  but  to  view,  through  the 
calm,  sedate  medium  of  reason  the  influence  which 
the  establishment  now  proposed  may  have  upon 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  yet  unborn,  is 
an  object  of  such  magnitude,  as  absorbs,  and  in  a 
manner  suspends  the  operations  of  the  human 
understanding.” 

His  opposition  to  the  clause  permitting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  until  the  year  1808  was  un¬ 
relenting  in  force,  and  when  Morris  seized  upon 
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it  as  a  means  of  bargain  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States,  Mason  refused  to  sign 
the  Constitution  and  fought  its  adoption  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  with  all  his  ability,  saying 
that  the  compromises  and  bargains  made  had  so 
altered  the  agreed  plan  that  he  couldn’t  support  it. 

Colonel  Mason  was  no  abolitionist,  yet  his  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  slave  traffic  reads  like  that  of  a 
Lovejoy  or  a  Garrison,  and  in  keeping  with  many 
of  his  arguments  was  strangely  prophetic.  Note 
the  incisive  quality  of  the  man’s  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  when  he  says:  “Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor  when  it  is 
performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  migration 
of  whites  who  really  strengthen  and  enrich  a 
country.  They  produce  the  most  pernicious  effect 
upon  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a 
petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or 
punished  in  the  next  world  they  must  be  in  this. 
By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects  Provi¬ 
dence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities. 
...  I  hold  it  essential  in  every  point  of  view  that 
the  general  government  should  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  slavery.” 

His  championship  of  States-Rights,  his  desire 
to  reserve  the  greatest  power  in  the  people,  his 
fight  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  finally  won 
as  a  price  of  ratification  by  Virginia,  his  contest 
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for  an  advisory  council  for  the  Executive — are 
only  a  few  of  the  great  influences  he  exerted  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  Convention.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  was  a  powerful  man,  a  man  whose 
influence  was  feared  and  respected  by  Washington 
and  other  federalists.  He  waged  a  powerful  fight 
and  impressed  his  ideas  upon  the  new  form  of 
government,  whether  he  fought  to  victory  or  went 
down  to  defeat. 

He  died  at  Gunston  Hall,  October  7,  1792,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  life.  He  lived  to  see 
the  new  government  launched  under  the  guidance 
of  his  neighbor  and  life-long  friend,  George 
Washington.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  quiet 
retirement  under  the  comfortable  roof  he  loved  so 
much  and  in  those  domestic  attachments  he  ever 
so  highly  prized.  Tortured  by  gout,  hurt  by  the 
loss  of  her  whom  he  prized  above  life,  reluctant 
to  leave  home  and  its  grateful  shelter,  frankly 
hating  the  shams  of  society  and  the  vanities  of 
urban  life — he,  nevertheless,  laid  his  mite  in  the 
coffers  of  the  race.  And  what  a  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  it  was ! 
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The  Yankee  character  will  ever  intrigue  and 
mystify  the  world.  It  has  a  many-sidedness  that 
challenges  classification.  It  matters  little  from 
what  angle  we  approach  it;  we  may  fancy  that  we 
have  it  under  our  hat,  as  small  boys  do  when  they 
set  out  to  capture  grasshoppers.  You  put  your 
hat  down  and  then  you  find  that  the  prey  has 
flown.  We  determine  that  the  Yankee  character 
is  thus-and-so,  and  then  perceive  that  it  isn’t  at 
all.  The  emphasis  lies  in  another  direction. 

Franklin  was  born  a  Yankee  and  his  great  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  character  that  puzzled  and  intrigued  the 
world  as  long  as  he  lived  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
remained  a  Yankee  to  the  last.  A  certain  dash  of 
worldly  liberalism  mixed  in  wfith  his  Puritan  mys¬ 
ticism  gave  a  flavor  to  his  character  that  has 
caused  it  to  remain  delightfully  palatable  all  these 
years. 

I  like  those  stories  of  his  boyhood  in  Boston 
Town.  They  are  so  distinctly  Franklinian — so 
much  a  part  and  so  much  at  odds  with  his  environ¬ 
ment — as  to  linger  with  us.  And  they  are  guide- 
posts  furnishing  an  admirable  index  to  the  man 
that  was  to  be. 

While  swimming  one  day  in  the  old  mill  pond, 
he  took  hold  of  his  kite  string  and  proved  to  his 
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playmates  that  a  breeze  strong  enough  to  fly  a 
kite  would  also  draw  him  from  one  end  of  the 
pond  to  the  other.  His  Yankee  curiosity  and 
native  ingenuity  thus  early  found  expression. 
Later  in  life  his  kite  was  to  bring  him  fame  on 
two  continents. 

He  very  early  displayed  an  independence  of 
will  and  thought  which  admirably  demonstrated  a 
favorite  epigram  by  Poor  Richard  to  the  effect 
that  “it  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  up¬ 
right.”  Ever  there  is  that  determined  tendency 
to  “stand  upright”  and  a  certain  feverish  appre¬ 
hension  against  being  an  “empty  sack.” 

His  thirst  for  all  knowledge,  his  sublime  faith 
in  his  own  faculties  of  reason,  very  early  brought 
him  in  conflict  with  the  clergy  and  the  prevailing 
religious  tendencies.  We  find  it  cropping  out  that 
autumn  day  in  his  early  youth  when  his  father  was 
putting  down  a  hogshead  of  beef.  The  youth  had 
noticed  that  the  father  habitually  said  grace  over 
the  beef  at  each  meal.  His  practical  mind,  and 
his  acute  sense  of  humor,  prompted  him  to  suggest 
to  the  elder  Franklin  that  the  business  be  done  at 
once  by  saying  grace  over  the  whole  hogshead 
instead  of  piecemeal  at  a  time !  It  requires  little 
imagination  to  know  how  this  suggestion  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  stern-willed  elder — he  who  had  car¬ 
ried  Benjamin  in  his  own  arms  but  four  hours 
after  his  birth  to  the  altar  of  Old  South ! 
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Apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age  to  his  brother 
James  to  learn  the  printing  trade,  his  real  career 
was  launched  and  it  unfolded  with  amazing  rapid¬ 
ity.  He  did  all  the  odd  jobs  so  common  around  a 
print  shop  and  newspaper  office.  He  ran  errands, 
delivered  the  papers,  built  the  fire,  swept  the  floor, 
learned  to  set  type,  made  wood  engravings, 
manned  the  press  and,  finally,  his  confidence  doubt¬ 
less  aided  and  abetted  by  his  youth,  turned  his 
hand  to  writing  copy. 

Now  man  or  youth  doesn’t  write  unless  he  has 
impressions  which  clamor  for  expression;  certainly 
few  ever  make  the  beginning  for  other  motives. 
You  read  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  and  from  thinking 
about  it,  a  different  viewpoint  asserts  itself.  The 
fingers  fairly  itch  for  pen  and  paper  and  you  try 
your  hand  at  it. 

Franklin,  himself,  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  “a  few  books”  fell  into  his  hands  which 
contradicted  certain  points  in  religion  as  he  had 
heard  them  expounded,  “so  that  I  began  to  doubt 
the  Revelation  itself.”  If  it  seems  curious  to  us 
today  that  a  youth  of  fifteen  summers  should  be 
reading  works  on  theology  and  forming  opinions 
of  his  own  about  the  whole  subject  matter,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  few  books,  if  any,  were 
then  extant  on  any  subject  save  religion. 

At  any  rate,  his  strong  self-assertiveness  would 
not  suffer  him  to  remain  silent.  And  so  he  came 
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to  write  occasional  pieces,  which  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  human  nature  told  him  must  not  be 
associated  with  himself  if  they  were  ever  to  be 
published.  They  were  accordingly  pushed  under 
the  office  door  in  the  stillness  of  night.  The  blus¬ 
tering  and  noisy  James  forthwith  inserted  them 
in  his  New  England  C  our  ant,  certain  that  they 
must  be  from  the  timid  pen  of  some  learned  Ph.  D. 

Franklin’s  early  writings  were  very  clever  digs 
at  the  prevailing  theological  tendencies,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  newspaper  in  Boston  they  fell  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  It  Is  needless 
to  suggest  the  hornet’s  nest  they  stirred  up,  the 
charges  and  the  counter-charges,  the  fanning  of 
the  air  with  words  they  engendered  until  much 
heat  resulted. 

The  youthful  ’prentice,  always  surcharged  with 
an  over-abundance  of  mischievous  humor,  was 
naturally  bursting  with  the  ruckus  he  had  caused. 
He  redoubled  his  blows,  emerged  more  and  more 
from  the  vague  and  the  indefinite,  until  in  the 
inevitable  over-confidence  of  youth,  he  left  a  vul¬ 
nerable  spot  open  and  the  waiting  opposition 
closed  in  on  the  struggling  Courant  and  sought  to 
snuff  it  out  at  one  pounce. 

James  Franklin  was  arrested,  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  under  the  strict  laws  then  obtaining  for 
maintaining  a  “notorious,  scandalous”  newspaper 
and  forbidden  to  publish  it  in  the  future.  Frank- 
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lin,  in  the  false  pride  of  youth  had  already  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  brother  the  authorship  of  the  articles 
which  had  caused  the  trouble.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  the  hard-fisted  James  thought 
of  it,  but  he  was  betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea ;  but  for  the  present  emergency  he  might  easily 
have  crushed  the  upstart  apprentice  between  his 
huge  paws,  brother  though  he  was. 

But  James  Franklin  was  in  a  pretty  mess  and 
the  only  way  out  was  further  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  youth.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  issue 
the  Courant  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  order  of  the  authorities.  This  meant 
that  the  apprentice  must  be  publicly  released  from 
his  indenture.  A  private  indenture  was  drawn  up 
to  continue  to  bind  the  master  and  apprentice. 

Having  had  a  taste  of  power,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  youth,  now  suddenly  arriving  at  man’s  estate 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  took  all  the  rope  his  new 
position  allowed.  He  assumed  to  assert  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  letter  of  the  law  assigned  him  and  this 
brought  him  into  open  and  continual  conflict  with 
the  head-strong  James.  Franklin  later  admitted 
that  he  was  more  to  blame  than  his  brother  for 
their  unpleasant  relations;  that  he  was  bull¬ 
headed,  saucy,  loud  and  vainglorious  and  assumed 
an  authority  far  beyond  his  years.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fortified  to  one  important  extent;  when  he 
reasoned  that  his  brother  would  not  dare  to  reveal 
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their  unlawful  agreement  concerning  the  inden¬ 
ture,  he  reasoned  wisely. 

Finding  that  his  brother  had  talked  to  other 
printers  in  Boston  so  that  they  refused  him  work, 
he  ran  away  to  New  York,  and  eventually  landed 
in  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  purpose  in  citing  in 
detail  this  early  experience  of  Franklin  and  that  is 
to  point  out  the  marked  effect  it  had  in  shaping  his 
whole  career,  more  particularly  his  fundamental 
character. 

His  experience  with  the  authorities  in  Boston 
proved  a  valuable  lesson,  one  that  he  never  for¬ 
got;  his  argumentative  and  controversial  style  of 
writing  had  accomplished  little  but  to  get  him  into 
trouble;  his  pride  and  lack  of  tact  had  driven  him 
far  from  his  friends  and  associates.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  a  different  attitude,  and  he  did 
profit  immeasurably  from  his  early  mistakes. 

He  continued  to  be  a  free-thinker  and  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  orthodox  theology  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  His  location  in  free-thinking  Philadelphia 
was  especially  fortunate  because  it  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  own  inclinations  with  greater  freedom. 
He  adopted,  however,  the  cautious  plan  of  sub¬ 
scribing  financially  to  the  support  of  all  creeds  and 
sects,  but  seldom  attended  public  worship  person¬ 
ally.  His  Sundays  were  personally  sacred  to  him 
for  reading  and  study  along  more  congenial  lines, 
and  doubtless  they  furnished  him  that  knowledge 
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and  information  which  pushed  him  to  the  very 
forefront. 

His  whole  experience  with  religious  differences 
of  opinion  led  him  to  sum  up  the  -matter  in  a 
characteristic  way:  “Many  have  quarrel’d  about 
Religion,  that  never  practiced  it.”  And  then  he 
adds:  “Indeed,  when  religious  people  quarrel 
about  religion,  or  hungry  people  about  their  vic¬ 
tuals,  it  is  as  if  they  had  not  much  of  either  among 
them.” 

The  passion  he  acquired  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Philadelphia  for  not  antagonizing  the  opposi¬ 
tion  caused  him  to  stifle  and  subdue  the  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
Puritan  descendant.  Later  when  he  came  to  hold 
public  office,  he  was  required  to  meet  a  religious 
test  and  to  swear  on  his  oath  to  a  belief  in  reli¬ 
gious  tenets  which  we  know  he  did  not  hold. 

He  did  this  glibly  enough  on  many  occasions 
for  religion  was  not  vital  to  him  in  the  final 
analysis;  indeed,  there  is  a  curious  suggestion  that 
his  temperament  was  such  that  his  beliefs  might 
readily  be  compromised  to  gain  the  end  sought. 
Franklin  was  no  fanatic;  nor  did  his  itch  for  fame 
permit  him  to  gain  it  at  the  expense  of  martyrdom. 
He  was  too  practical,  too  much  the  politician  for 
that.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  is  a  curious  collection 
of  paradoxes,  of  compromises,  of  giving  way 
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but  of  a  persistent  and  often  fruitless  search  for 
real  knowledge- and  virtue. 

His  efforts’-to  establish  himself  in  life,  his  vari¬ 
ous  ventures  with  others,  the  three  times  that  he 
was  thrown  out  of  employment  and  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  the  contact  these  experiences  gave 
him  with  various  types  of  humanity,  need  not  be 
reviewed  in  detail.  They  served  to  acquaint  him 
with  human  nature,  to  curb  his  natural  hot-head¬ 
edness,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  ease  with  which 
glib  promises  may  be  broken  and  to  sharpen  gen¬ 
erally  his  own  wits  and  perception. 

At  last,  after  a  number  of  experiences  and 
nearly  two  years  in  England  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  he  set  up  a  printing  establishment  of  his 
own  in  Philadelphia  with  one  Mhredith,  whose 
father  had  advanced  the  necessary  hundred 
pounds  for  type  and  equipment.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  from  the  beginning,  competition  was  rife 
and  soon  the  two  partners  perceived  that  there 
was  not  enough  in  the  business  to  support  two. 
And.  Franklin,  having  the  greater  faith  and  no 
cushion  like  a  wealthy  father  to  fall  back  upon, 
stayed  with  the  sinking  ship,  obligated  himself  to 
buy  Meredith’s  share  and  at  last  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  shop  of  which  he  was,  indeed, 
master. 

From  that  point  on  his  business  career  devel¬ 
oped  without  break.  His  industry  was  boundless; 
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he  was  at  work  when  his  neighbors  went  to  bed  at 
night  and  again  at  work  when  they  arose  in  the 
morning.  He  strove  to  improve  the  excellence  of 
printing  which  then  was  loosely  done,  and  soon 
won  much  public  business  because  of  the  greater 
accuracy  of  his  proofs. 

He  tells  how  they  won  the  first  public  printing, 
shortly  after  he  and  Meredith  opened  their  shop. 
Andrew  Bradford  was  public  printer  and  he 
printed  the  usual  speech  of  the  governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  assembly,  “in  a  coarse,  blundering 
manner;  we  reprinted  it  elegantly  and  correctly 
and  sent  one  to  every  member.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  difference;  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  our 
friends  in  the  House,  and  they  voted  us  their 
printers  for  the  year  ensuing.” 

He  soon  was  flirting  with  the  idea  of  launching 
a  newspaper,  for  in  the  same  year  that  his  partner¬ 
ship  commenced  with  Meredith  he  confided  to  a 
friend  the  idea.  This  friend  immediately  told  his 
old  employer  Keimer  who,  to  be  first  on  the  public, 
launched  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Franklin  sat 
by,  doubtless  with  thoughts  of  his  own  in  telling 
secrets  prematurely,  and  watched  Keimer  gradu¬ 
ally  lose  ground.  Eventually,  he  purchased  the 
Gazette  for  a  small  sum. 

The  Gazette  immediately  became  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  the  first  in  America.  The  young  publisher 
also  became  editor  and  chief  writer  and  his  real 
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development  may  safely  be  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
menced.  We  find  a  marked  improvement  in  his 
style,  and  an  introduction  of  that  humor  which 
was  to  make  his  paper  a  success  and  his  name  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  the  Colonies.  There  is  less  and 
less  of  the  old  direct  argumentative  style  and  more 
and  more  of  the  subtle  and  the  inferred  meaning. 

For  instance,  he  observed  that  a  competitor  was 
reprinting  foreign  news  items  which  had  appeared 
in  his  columns  some  five  years  previously,  as  hav¬ 
ing  just  occurred.  Franklin  wanted  this  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Observe  how  he  set 
about  the  task,  and  what  a  vast  improvement  in 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  it  reveals  ! 

He  published  a  letter  in  his  columns,  presum¬ 
ably  from  a  subscriber  signing  himself  as  “Mem¬ 
ory”  in  which  he  sets  out  the  facts,  specifically 
referring  to  the  folio  numbers  in  which  the  offend¬ 
ing  items  appeared.  Franklin  prints  the  letter  and 
adds  an  “editor’s  note”  in  which  he  observes  that 
upon  examination  he  did  not  find  the  items  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  last  two  numbers.  The  folio  num¬ 
bers,  being  greater  than  any  he  had  published,  had 
caused  him  to  examine  the  corresponding  issues 
of  his  rival  and  there  he  had  found  the  items,  so 
he  accordingly  inferred  that  the  subscriber  had 
made  a  mistake  and  really  intended  to  address 
the  letter  of  complaint  to  his  rival ! 

His  facility  with  the  pen  and  his  ability  to  write 
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in  almost  any  style  and  thereby  cover  his  tracks, 
caused  him  to  perpetuate  many  hoaxes  upon  the 
reading  public,  but  it  may  be  said  in  extenuation 
that  they  were  all  used  for  a  purpose.  In  1760 
when  the  colonists  were  worried  for  fear  the 
English  would  terminate  the  war  with  France 
before  the  right  to  retain  Canada  had  been  made 
secure,  he  pretended  to  discover  an  old  Spanish 
book  in  which  he  found  a  chapter  on  “The  Means 
of  Disposing  the  Enemie  to  Peace,”  which  so 
effectively  argued  the  case  that  the  war  was  con¬ 
tinued. 

In  1773  when  Parliament  was  asserting  the 
right  to  tax  the  colonists  on  the  ground  that  had 
they  remained  in  England  they  would  be  under  the 
authority  of  that  body  and  that  migration  had  not 
changed  their  status,  he  pretended  to  discover  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Frederic  the  Great  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  to  tax  the  people  of  the  British  Isles 
under  the  same  theory.  It  instantly  created  a 
great  furor,  and  Franklin,  then  in  England, 
writes  to  a  friend:  “I  am  not  suspected  as  the 
author  except  by  one  or  two  friends;  and  we  have 
heard  the  latter  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
as  the  keenest  and  severest  piece  that  has  appeared 
here  for  a  long  time.  Lord  Mansfield,  I  hear,  said 
of  it,  that  it  was  very  able  and  artful  indeed; 
and  would  do  mischief  by  giving  here  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  measures  of  government,  and  in  the 
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colonies  by  encouraging  them  in  their  contumacy. 
.  .  .  What  made  it  the  more  noticed  here  was  that 
people  in  reading  it  were,  as  the  phrase  is,  taken 
in,  till  they  had  got  half  through  it.  .  .  .  ” 

His  pretended  letter  of  a  German  prince  to  a 
Hessian  officer  in  America,  designed  to  increase 
the  odium  they  were  under,  certainly  accomplished 
that  purpose,  and  when  in  a  company  in  London 
where  it  was  asserted  that  the  fable  writers  had 
anticipated  every  subject  and  no  more  could  be 
produced,  Franklin  called  for  pen  and  paper  and 
produced  one  on  an  eagle  and  a  cat  that  carried 
a  powerful  moral  on  the  then  existing  situation 
between  Britain  and  America.  He  once  person¬ 
ally  printed  an  imitation  newspaper  in  France  to 
get  across  a  bit  of  propaganda,  purporting  to 
carry  a  letter  by  John  Paul  Jones  defending  him¬ 
self  against  the  charge  of  being  a  pirate,  which 
also  was  uncomfortable  reading  for  the  British 
ministry. 

He  even  produced  a  fictitious  chapter  of  the 
Bible  which  he  called  “Genesis  LI”  and  memo¬ 
rized  it  so  well  that  he  would  “read  it  by  heart 
out  of  my  Bible,  and  obtain  the  remarks  of  the 
Scriptuarians  upon  it,  which  were  sometimes  very 
diverting.”  This  chapter  was  a  parable  against 
persecution  and  so  cleverly  done  as  to  deceive 
many  authorities. 

In  spite  of  his  readiness  with  the  pen,  he  appar- 
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ently  shrank  from  employing  it  in  the  public  busi¬ 
ness.  In  an  age  when  famous  documents  were 
drawn  up  and  where  Franklin  was  ever  present, 
not  one  came  from  his  pen.  Indeed,  Jefferson 
tells  us  that  when  the  Declaration  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  some  phrases  in  it  gave  offense  to  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  Congress  and  were  stricken  out. 
One  day  he  happened  to  be  seated  near  Franklin 
and  the  latter  said:  “I  have  made  it  a  rule  when¬ 
ever  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draughts¬ 
man  of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I 
took  my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will  relate 
to  you.”  And  then  he  told  the  story  of  the  hatter 
about  to  open  a  shop  of  his  own.  Proposing  a 
sign  to  his  friends  to  read:  “John  Thompson, 
Hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready  money,” 
saw  it  reduced  simply  to  “John  Thompson”  with 
a  picture  of  a  hat  on  it  after  his  friends  got 
through  with  it. 

While  he  often  got  a  bit  of  fun  out  of  his  own 
writings,  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  criticism 
and  changes  made  by  others.  He  once  complained 
that  a  London  editor  “has  drawn  the  teeth  and 
pared  the  nails  of  my  paper,  so  that  it  can  neither 
scratch  nor  bite.  It  seems  only  to  paw  and 
mumble.” 

His  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanack”  was  his  great¬ 
est  success  both  from  the  standpoint  of  writer  and 
publisher.  The  quaint  sayings  published  therein, 
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the  unusual  humor  and  sound  sense  turned  in  a 
way  to  linger  in  the  mind,  brought  him  universal 
fame.  Again  we  see  his  keen  insight  into  human 
nature  when  he  masks  his  own  individuality  be¬ 
hind  that  of  the  fictitious  Poor  Richard.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  Almanack  brought  him  riches  in 
time  and  was  the  most  profitable  venture  he  ever 
undertook.  It  enabled  him  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  with  an  estate  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  free  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  dabble  in 
his  scientific  experiments. 

Almost  from  the  start  Franklin’s  penchant  for 
fun  crops  out  in  the  Almanack,  but  he  used  it  for  a 
purpose.  Titan  Leeds  was  issuing  a  very  popular 
alamanac  and  Franklin  was  practical  enough  to 
know  that  unless  he  could  win  some  of  Leeds’  fol¬ 
lowing  he  could  not  hope  for  success.  He  couldn’t 
afford  to  buy  out  Leeds  so  he  determined  to  have 
Leeds  die  and  thereby  get  him  out  of  the  way. 
So  in  his  Almanack  of  1733,  he  gravely  predicts 
that  his  old  friend  Leeds  will  die  on  October  17, 
and  to  carry  out  the  implication  of  friendship 
adds:  “By  his  own  calculation  he  will  survive  until 
the  26th  of  the  same  month.  This  small  difference 
between  us  we  have  disputed  whenever  we  have 
met  these  nine  years  past;  but  at  length  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  my  judgment.  Which  of  us 
is  most  exact,  a  little  time  will  now  determine.” 

The  next  year  he  proceeded  to  poke  fun  at 
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Titan  Leeds  again,  regretting  that  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  prevented  him  from  being  present  at  the 
bedside  and  personally  closing  the  eyes  of  his  old 
friend.  He  reaffirms  that  the  stars  foretold  the 
death  with  their  usual  exactitude,  but  points  out 
that  sometimes  Providence  interferes.  However, 
he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Leeds  is  dead,  “for 
there  appears  in  his  name,  as  I  am  assured,  an 
Almanack  for  the  year  1734  in  which  I  am  treated 
in  a  very  gross  and  unhandsome  manner;  in  which 
I  am  called  a  false  predicter,  an  ignorant,  a  con¬ 
ceited  scribbler,  a  fool,  and  a  lyar.”  He  adds  that 
his  good  friend  would  never  have  treated  him 
this  way. 

The  next  year,  he  poked  fun  at  the  ghost  of 
Titan  Leeds  and  reports  the  progress  Poor 
Richard  and  “Mistress  Saunders”  are  making  in 
their  affairs;  in  the  issue  of  1740,  he  has  Titan 
Leeds  write  him  a  letter  from  the  other  world. 
Finally,  that  serious-minded  competitor  gave  up 
the  business  in  disgust,  refusing  longer  to  be  the 
butt  of  Franklin’s  jokes. 

Each  issue  was  a  continual  round  of  jokes;  he 
gave  a  humorous  twist  even  to  his  commonplace 
advice.  For  instance,  “Let  thy  maidservant  be 
faithful,  strong  and  homely.”  “Keep  your  eyes 
wide  open  before  marriage,  half  shut  afterwards.” 
“This  year  the  Stone-blind  shall  see  but  very  little ; 
the  Deaf  shall  hear  but  poorly;  and  the  Dumb 
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shan’t  speak  very  plain.  And  it’s  much,  if  my 
Dame  Bridget  talks  at  all  this  year.  Whole 
Flocks,  Herds  and  Droves  of  Sheep,  Swine  and 
Oxen,  Cocks  and  Hens,  Ducks  and  Drakes,  Geese 
and  Ganders  shall  go  to  Pot;  but  the  Mortality 
will  not  be  altogether  so  great  among  Cats,  Dogs 
and  Horses.  ...” 

His  fun-making  often  appears  low  and  coarse 
judged  by  modern  standards,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
cidedly  off  color,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
it  was  in  many  respects  a  low  and  coarse  age.  An 
instance  may  be  cited  in  his  famous  “Speech  of 
Polly  Baker”  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  and  was  reprinted  again  and  again  for 
over  half  a  century  by  American  newspapers : 

“The  Speech  of  Miss  Polly  Baker  before  a 
Court  of  Judicatory,  in  New  England,  where  she 
was  prosecuted  for  a  fifth  time,  for  having  a 
Bastard  Child;  which  influenced  the  court  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  her  punishment,  and  which  induced  one 
of  her  judges  to  marry  her  the  next  day — by  whom 
she  had  fifteen  children. 

May  it  please  the  honorable  bench  to  indulge 
me  in  a  few  words :  I  am  a  poor,  unhappy  woman, 
who  have  no  money  to  fee  lawyers  to  plead  for 
me,  being  hard  put  to  it  to  get  a  living.  ...  Ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  law,  I  cannot  conceive  (may  it 
please  your  honours)  what  the  nature  of  my  of¬ 
fence  is.  I  have  brought  five  children  into  the 
world,  at  the  risque  of  my  life;  I  have  maintained 
them  well  by  my  own  industry,  without  burthening 
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the  township,  and  would  have  done  it  better,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  heavy  charges  and  fines  I 
have  paid.  Can  it  be  a  crime  (in  the  nature  of 
things,  I  mean)  to  add  to  the  King’s  subjects,  in  a 
new  country  that  really  needs  people?  I  own  it, 
I  should  think  it  a  praiseworthy  rather  than  a 
punishable  action.  I  have  debauched  no  other 
woman’s  husband,  nor  enticed  any  youth;  these 
things  I  never  was  charged  with;  nor  has  anyone 
the  least  cause  of  complain  with  me,  unless, 
perhaps  the  ministers  of  justice,  because  I  have 
had  children  without  being  married,  by  which  they 
have  missed  a  wedding  fee.  But  can  this  be  a 
fault  of  mine?  I  appeal  to  your  honours.  You  are 
pleased  to  allow  I  don’t  want  sense;  but  I  must  be 
stupefied  to  the  last  degree,  not  to  prefer  the 
honourable  state  of  wedlock  to  the  condition  I 
have  lived  in.  I  always  was,  and  still  am  willing 
to  enter  into  it;  and  doubt  not  my  behaving  well 
in  it;. having  all  the  industry,  frugality,  fertility, 
and  skill  in  economy  appertaining  to  a  good  wife’s 
character.  I  defy  anyone  to  say  I  ever  refused  an 
offer  of  that  sort;  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  the  only  proposal  of  marriage  that  ever 
was  made  me,  which  was  when  I  was  a  virgin,  but 
too  easily  confiding  in  the  person’s  sincerity  that 
made  it,  I  unhappily  lost  my  honour  by  trusting  to 
his;  for  he  got  me  with  child,  and  then  forsook  me. 

“That  very  person,  you  all  know;  he  is  now  be¬ 
come  a  magistrate  of  this  country;  and  I  had  hopes 
he  would  this  day  have  appeared  on  the  bench, 
and  have  endeavored  to  moderate  the  Court  in 
my  favour;  then  I  should  have  scorned  to  have 
mentioned  it,  but  I  must  now  complain  of  it  as 
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unjust  and  unequal,  that  my  betrayer,  and  undoer, 
the  first  cause  of  all  my  faults  and  miscarriages 
(if  they  must  be  deemed  such),  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  honour  and  power  in  the  government 
that  punishes  my  misfortunes  with  stripes  and  in¬ 
famy.  .  .  .  But  how  can  it  be  believed  that 
Heaven  is  angry  at  my  having  children,  when  to 
the  little  done  by  me  towards  it,  God  has  been 
pleased  to  add  his  divine  skill  and  admirable  work¬ 
manship  in  the  formation  of  their  bodies,  and 
crowned  the  whole  by  furnishing  them  with  ra¬ 
tional  and  immortal  souls?  Forgive  me,  gentle¬ 
men,  if  I  talk  a  little  extravagantly  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  :  I  am  no  divine,  but  if  you,  gentlemen,  must 
be  making  laws,  do  not  turn  natural  and  useful 
actions  into  crimes  by  your  prohibitions.  But  take 
into  your  wise  consideration  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  bachelors  in  the  country,  many  of 
whom,  from  the  mean  fear  of  the  expense  of  a 
family,  have  never  sincerely  and  honestly  courted 
a  woman  in  their  lives;  and  by  their  manner  of 
living  leave  unproduced  (which  is  little  better 
than  murder)  hundreds  of  their  posterity  to  the 
thousandth  generation.  Is  not  this  a  greater  of¬ 
fence  against  the  public  good  than  mine?  Compel 
them,  then,  by  law,  either  to  marriage,  or  to  pay 
double  the  fine  of  fornication  every  year.  What 
must  poor  young  women  do,  whom  customs  and 
nature  forbid  to  solicit  the  men,  and  who  cannot 
force  themselves  upon  husbands,  when  the  laws 
take  no  care  to  provide  them  any,  and  yet  severely 
punish  them  if  they  do  their  duty  without  any; 
the  duty  of  the  first  and  great  command  of  nature 
and  nature’s  God,  increase  and  multiply;  a  duty 
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from  the  steady  performance  of  which  nothing 
has  been  able  to  deter  me,  but  for  its  sake  I  have 
hazarded  the  loss  of  the  public  esteem,  and  have 
frequently  endured  public  disgrace  and  punish¬ 
ment;  and  therefore  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
instead  of  a  whipping,  to  have  a  statue  erected  to 
my  memory.” 

His  own  short-comings  doubtless  turned  his 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  and  we  find  him  devoting  his  pen  again 
and  again  to  the  cause  of  toleration.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  however,  did  he  pretend  to  defend  moral 
transgressions,  and  his  letters  are  full  of  advice  to 
marry  young.  Often  does  he  exhibit  his  delight  in 
hearing  the  news  of  the  marriage  of  friends  or 
relatives. 

Franklin  seems  to  have  been  a  man  utterly 
devoid  of  the  finer  sentiments  attaching  itself 
usually  to  marriage.  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
knew  the  real  meaning  of  “love”  in  its  higher  and 
finer  sense.  This  is  perhaps  natural  in  one  so 
worldly-wise  and,  if  we  be  not  misunderstood  in 
using  the  term,  so  self-centered  and  so  much  the 
egotist.  Perhaps  it  was  due  largely  to  his  own 
vital  physique;  to  his  enlarged  earthly-mindedness 
and  crass  coarseness  in  his  processes  of  thought 
on  sex.  It  may  be  due  to  an  improper  beginning 
in  his  very  early  youth  when,  as  he  tells  us,  “That 
hard  to  be  governed  passion  of  youth  had  hurried 
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me  frequently  into  intrigues  with  low  women  that 
fell  in  my  way,  which  were  attended  with  some 
expense  and  great  inconvenience,  besides  a  con¬ 
tinual  risk  to  my  health  by  a  distemper,  which  of 
all  things  I  dreaded,  though  by  great  good  luck  I 
escaped  it.”  This  passage  is  not  only  valuable  for 
the  admission  it  contains,  but  for  the  revelation  it 
gives  of  his  fundamental  attitude  of  mind.  We 
find  the  interest  in  self  predominating;  “expense,” 
“great  inconvenience,”  “risk  to  my  health,”  ‘I 
escaped  it.”  There  seems  to  be  little  thought  of 
the  inconveniences  or  risks  his  own  acts  or  exam¬ 
ple  might  have  brought  to  the  lives  of  others. 

His  attitude  when  he  came  to  seek  a  wife,  so 
frankly  told  as  to  cause  one  of  finer  sensibilities 
almost  to  shrink  from  his  page,  reveals  one  so 
dwarfed  to  the  higher  and  nobler  strains  of  love- 
making  as  to  arouse  actual  pity  for  him  that  he 
was  so  undeveloped  in  this  direction,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  material  and  crass.  Yet  he  was 
morally  earnest  and  desired  virtue  above  all 
things,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
here  again  he  was  the  egotist  seeking  approba¬ 
tion  from  the  world,  more  than  he  was  the  sincere 
penitent. 

He  had  at  least  two  illegitimate  children.  His 
illegitimate  son,  William  Franklin,  became  royal 
governor  of  New  Jersey  largely  through  Frank¬ 
lin’s  influence  in  securing  the  appointment.  He,  in 
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turn,  was  the  father  of  at  least  one  illegitimate 
child,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  served  as 
secretary  to  his  grandfather  when  the  latter  was 
minister  to  France.  His  illegitimate  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  John  Foxcroft  of  Philadelphia.  Little 
else  is  known  of  her.  He  had  two  children  by  his 
wife  Deborah  Franklin;  Francis  Franklin  who 
died  at  four  years  of  smallpox,  and  Sarah,  who  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Richard  Bache.  It  is,  in  fact, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  Franklin  was  ever 
legally  married  to  Deborah,  for  he  infers  as  will 
be  noted  later,  that  it  was  a  common  law  marriage 
due  to  reasons  he  sets  out. 

We  do  know  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the 
sentiment  we  commonly  expect  to  find  between 
Franklin  and  Deborah.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him 
writing  a  “love  letter”  to  her,  for  instance,  al¬ 
though  he  spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  away 
from  her  in  Europe.  There  is  ever  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  appreciation  for  the  material  comforts 
she  had  provided  for  him  and  for  the  material 
assistance  through  her  industry,  frugality  and 
skill  in  management,  but  never  once  does  he  even 
scribble  to  her  those  sweet  nothings  which,  while 
often  meaningless  to  others,  do  exhibit  that  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  better  than  mere  material  satis¬ 
faction  existed  between  them. 

Franklin  tried  to  discipline  himself  with  a  self- 
made  moral  code  and  attained  some  success  in 
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winning  most  of  the  virtues  he  deemed  necessary 
for  a  life  of  influence  and  fame.  But  after  two 
years  of  struggle  against  this  “hard  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  passion  of  youth,”  in  which  he  apparently 
made  little  headway,  he  resolved  to  save  himself 
further  pains  by  “taking  a  wife.”  He  speaks  of 
the  matter  as  he  might  speak  of  going  into  the 
market  for  a  new  broom  or  a  new  font  of  type ! 

Mrs.  Godfrey  who  was  living  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  shop  evidently  encouraged  him  in  this 
determination,  having  in  mind  a  young  girl  rela¬ 
tive  as  a  proper  mate  for  him.  Franklin  says: 
“The  old  folks  encouraged  me  by  continual  invita¬ 
tions  to  supper,  and  by  leaving  us  together,  till  at 
length  it  was  time  to  explain.  Mrs.  Godfrey  man¬ 
aged  our  little  treaty.  I  let  her  know  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  as  much  money  with  their  daughter  as 
would  pay  off  my  remaining  debt  for  the  printing 
house,  which  I  believe  was  then  above  a  hundred 
pounds.  She  brought  me  word  that  they  then  had 
no  such  sum  to  spare;  I  said  they  might  mortgage 
their  house  in  the  loan  office.  The  answer  to  this, 
after  some  days,  was,  that  they  did  not  approve 
the  match;  that,  on  inquiry  of  Bradford,  they  had 
been  informed  the  printing  business  was  not  a 
profitable  one;  the  types  would  soon  be  worn  out, 
and  more  wanted;  that  S.  Keimer  and  D.  Harry 
had  failed  one  after  the  other,  and  I  should  prob- 
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ably  soon  follow  them;  and,  therefore,  I  was  for¬ 
bidden  the  house  and  the  daughter  shut  up.” 

Franklin  considered  that  this  was  a  mere  ruse 
to  force  his  hand  without  the  payment  of  the  sum 
demanded,  thinking  the  two  young  people  had 
become  too  fond  of  each  other  to  permanently 
separate.  He  resented  this,  quarrelled  with  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  forced  her  to  leave  his  house  with 
her  family.  He  then  shows  his  utter  inability  to 
govern  his  passions  and  his  greater  determination 
to  have  a  wife.  He  admits  that  he  made  advances 
in  other  directions  and  was  denied.  Then  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Miss  Read,  whom  he  had 
had  an  understanding  with  before  he  left  for  Eng¬ 
land  some  years  before,  and  whom  he  admits  he 
had  shamefully  treated. 

Miss  Read — Deborah — had  in  the  meantime 
married  a  worthless  potter  named  Rogers,  who 
had  deserted  her  and  she  was  now  living  with  her 
mother.  Franklin  soon  patched  up  a  truce.  Noth¬ 
ing  had  been  heard  of  Rogers,  and  it  was  not 
known  whether  he  was  dead.  He  had  left  numer¬ 
ous  debts  behind  and  Franklin’s  practical  mind 
warned  him  against  the  double  danger  of  bigamy, 
if  Rogers  should  ever  turn  up  in  the  event  of  a 
legal  marriage,  and  also  his  fear  that  in  legally 
marrying  Deborah  he  should  be  liable  for  Rogers 
debts.  After  he  dwells  on  these  considerations,  he 
adds:  “We  ventured,  however,  over  all  these  dif- 
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Acuities,  and  I  took  her  to  wife  September  1, 
1730.”  The  inference  is  that  it  was  a  common 
law  marriage.  Shortly  thereafter  he  brought 
home  his  illegitimate  son,  William,  and  while 
Franklin  testifies  that  Deborah  reared  him  in  love 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  she  violently 
hated  him  and  that  he  was  a  continual  cause  of 
dispute  and  trouble.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
William  was  not  the  son  of  Deborah,  as  some 
have  insisted.  We  do  not  know.  One  biographer 
has  insinuated  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  God¬ 
frey’s  relative,  but  we  think  this  to  be  a  far-fetched 
effort  to  besmirch  the  good  name  of  this  young 
woman. 

Deborah  was  a  very  illiterate  woman,  scarcely 
able  to  write  and  she  called  Franklin  “Pappy” 
which  his  enemies  used  to  ridicule  him  for  long 
years.  The  development  of  her  husband  in  culture, 
knowledge  and  refinement  is  pitiful  to  witness 
from  her  own  standpoint.  She  did  not  grow  in 
stature  with  him,  but  seems  to  have  stood  still. 
Then,  again,  he  was  away  from  her  long  years  on 
end,  moving  in  fine  society,  meeting  the  learned 
men  in  politics,  science  and  literature  and  con¬ 
stantly  moving  in  their  society  as  an  equal,  if  not 
a  superior.  And,  betimes,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
flirt  with  other  ladies  who  crossed  his  path  and 
carry  on  intrigues  and  affairs  with  them! 

While  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  his  looseness 
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in  this  particular,  and  in  his  indiscretion  in  reduc¬ 
ing  much  of  it  to  writing,  because  of  the  example 
it  might  afford  others,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
in  this  particular,  he  was  frank  and  honest  and 
willing  for  the  world  to  know  him  as  he  really 
was.  His  letter  to  a  young  man  “On  the  Choice  of 
a  Mistress,”  is  an  example  of  this  and  reveals  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  wrong  type  of  women.  His 
joke  about  the  printer  who,  in  setting  up  the  Bible 
omitted  “not”  from  the  commandment  so  that  it 
read,  “Thou  shalt  commit  adultery,”  and  then  his 
observation  that  the  faulty  copy  was  evidently  still 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  had  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  error,  tends  to  convict  him  of  no  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  mend  his  ways  in  this  particular. 
He  was  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  “As  a 
man  thinketh,  so  is  he,”  but  he  apparently  enjoyed 
the  gratification  of  this  side  of  his  nature. 

In  spite  of  his  peculiar  family  relations,  and  his 
odd  notion  of  morals,  we  cannot  overlook  his 
effort  all  through  his  life  to  win  those  qualities  of 
virtue  all  sane  and  ambitious  men  desire.  He  did 
succeed  by  long  application  in  overcoming  many 
of  his  youthful  faults,  and  he  demonstrated  that 
his  method  would  carry  a  man  far  in  this  world. 

He  was  in  a  position  to  render  some  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  services  to  his  country,  and  he  did  render 
one  great  and  lasting  s-ervice;  namely,  in  his  min¬ 
istry  to  France,  where  his  tact,  his  humor,  his 
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philosophy  and  wit  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  that  country  to  the  side  of  the  Colonies. 
He  was  popular  alike  with  all  classes  and  parties 
and  this  one  service  contributed  much  to  the  final 
winning  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  service  he 
rendered  in  other  instances  where  he  had  a  great 
opportunity,  is  somewhat  curious  and  somewhat 
disappointing.  Not  in  what  he  actually  did,  but 
what  he  might  have  done,  his  great  reputation 
and  ability  duly  considered,  is  the  point  where  we 
begin  to  wonder. 

He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  but 
refused  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  it  other  than 
to  sit  in  the  committee  that  drafted  it.  He  might 
easily  have  been  the  draughtsman;  he  likewise 
served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  we 
know  that  one  of  the  considerations  which  moved 
George  Mason  to  attend  that  Convention  as  a 
delegate  was  the  fact  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  to 
be  there.  But  Madison  has  left  a  pitiful  picture 
of  him  there,  sleeping  soundly  in  his  chair  during 
the  debates,  and  being  unable  to  speak  when  he 
desired,  but  getting  his  friend  James  Wilson  to 
read  his  remarks  for  him.  Whether  Franklin 
actually  found  his  gout  interfering  with  his  foren¬ 
sics,  or  whether  this  was  a  part  of  his  craft  to  get 
his  full  remarks  before  posterity,  we  do  not  know. 

His  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  was 
very  great  and  he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
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make  Braddock’s  expedition  possible;  but  his  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Albany  assembly  is  again  disappointing. 
He  proposed  a  close  union  of  the  colonies  and  then 
did  not  see  it  through  to  completion.  His  service 
in  England  during  the  Stamp  Act  trouble  was 
shrewd  and  tactful,  but  he  was  not  nearly  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
squarely  before  the  world  as  he  was  in  enhancing 
Dr.  Franklin’s  reputation;  it  was  left  to  Paine, 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Mason  and  others  to  perform 
this  larger  service. 

In  the  field  of  science,  he  made  many  discov¬ 
eries  and  suggestions,  but  only  two  seem  to  have 
gained  any  great  usefulness;  namely,  the  lightning 
rod  and  his  improved  stove,  known  as  the  “Frank¬ 
lin  fireplace.”  He  did  invent  many  other  devices 
not  commonly  associated  with  his  name.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Washington  records  in  his  diary  that  he 
visited  Franklin’s  home  to  see  an  “ironing  ma¬ 
chine”  which  “he  called  a  mangle,”  and  which 
Washington  described  as  being  particularly  useful 
in  ironing  sheets  and  other  large  pieces  of  cloth 
not  having  seams.  A  recital  of  his  experiments 
would  fill  a  volume;  he  was  ever  curious,  ever  on 
the  alert.  He  occupied  his  ocean  voyages  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  sailing  devices,  taking  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  and  is  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
He  also  experimented  with  the  effect  of  oil  on 
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rough  water  and  for  a  long  time  carried  a  hollow 
cane  in  which  was  oil  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  every  pond  he  passed. 

His  experiment  with  the  kite  where  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  lightning  is  a  collected  charge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  well  known;  he  also  conducted  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  batteries  and  electricity.  Once  in 
getting  ready  to  kill  a  turkey  with  it,  he  inadver¬ 
tently  placed  his  hand  on  a  battery  post  and  was 
knocked  unconscious.  He  observed:  “I  was  about 
to  kill  a  turkey  and  came  near  killing  a  goose  1” 

Franklin  also  improved  printing  presses,  meth¬ 
ods  of  casting  types,  engravings,  paper-making 
and  designed  the  first  Revolutionary  flag.  He  in¬ 
vented  spectacles  for  himself,  and  his  house  in 
Philadelphia  was  full  of  curious  devices  and  in¬ 
ventions  to  lighten  his  work  and  bring  more  com¬ 
fort  into  his  life.  One  device  enabled  him  to  lock 
and  unlock  his  chamber  door  from  his  bed. 

Throughout  his  whole  life  he  experimented  with 
the  human  body  and  entertained  many  theories 
concerning  health  and  disease  which  he  was  for¬ 
ever  testing.  In  spite  of  his  powerful  frame,  he 
suffered  much  in  his  later  years  from  the  gout,  and 
a  painful  skin  disease  which  covered  his  whole 
body  with  the  exception  of  his  face  and  hands.  He 
experimented  with  his  gout,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  him  to  remove  the  cause  as  the 
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true  remedy,  rather  than  apply  mere  local  pal¬ 
liatives. 

He  is  entitled  for  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
investigations  in  science,  for  his  example  stimu¬ 
lated  others  to  enter  this  field.  His  own  contri¬ 
butions,  for  the  main  part,  were  not  of  lasting 
importance.  He  gave  his  inventions  to  the  world 
at  large,  refusing  to  patent  them  or  to  profit  from 
them. 

Franklin’s  reputation  in  other  lines,  however, 
was  not  fairly  earned,  if  we  are  ever  to  judge  the 
remarks  or  writings  of  an  inconsistent  man,  and 
genius  is  ever  inconsistent.  He  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  a  philosopher  than  as  anything  else, 
save  printer.  Yet  when  the  prospect  of  visiting 
Italy  was  before  him,  he  said,  “If  I  can  find  some 
new  formula  for  the  making  of  a  Parmian  cheese, 
I  shall  be  happier  than  to  examine  all  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  all  the  monuments  ever  erected !”  In  spite 
of  his  early  espousal  of  plain  diet  he  seems  never 
to  have  followed  it  as  rigorously  as  he  would 
have  us  believe. 

We  know  that  in  spite  of  his  vegetarian  pro¬ 
clivities,  he  abandoned  it  in  middle  life,  after  the 
necessity  of  economy  in  his  personal  affairs  was 
no  longer  pressing.  He  seems  to  stand  revealed 
before  us  a  man  of  huge  appetites  which  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  which  were  grati¬ 
fied.  In  the  physical  scale  they  caused  him  pain 
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and  some  “expense  and  inconvenience”;  but  on 
the  mental  side  they  brought  him  to  a  profound 
knowledge  in  several  directions,  and  a  fame  which 
cannot  be  denied.  He  is,  for  all  his  appetite,  a 
huge  and  active  figure,  a  man  of  the  world,  the 
first  all-around  man  America  produced.  He  never 
pretended  to  be  any  other. 

He  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  in 
Philadelphia  of  pneumonia  superinduced  by  one 
of  his  theories.  He  sat  naked  before  his  open 
window  in  a  draft  each  day,  and  arising  in  his  ill¬ 
ness  to  do  this,  caught  cold  and  died  from  it.  And 
so  was  closed  his  last  experiment ! 


Comparison  of  George  Mason  and 
Benjamin  Franklin 

History  has  judged  men  for  what  they  did,  and 
for  what  influence  they  had  on  their  times  and  on 
posterity.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  the 
deed,  and  let  the  character  of  the  man  hover  ever 
in  the  background,  unless  it  be  so  interwoven  with 
his  deeds  as  to  be  inseparable.  I  prefer,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  reconstruct  the  man  for  what  he  was, 
and  then  we  know  what  he  would  do — what  deeds 
whether  large  or  small  to  expect  from  him. 

The  first  great  contrast  I  see  in  the  figures  of 
Mason  and  Franklin  is  that  of  how  they  faced  the 
world  as  men.  Franklin  was  the  man  of  the  world, 
worldly-wise  and  taught  in  that  dear  school  of 
Experience.  He  proved  that  his  man  is  a  social 
animal,  inter-dependent  upon  his  fellows ;  we  have 
the  suspicion  that  Franklin  could  never  have  been 
happy  except  in  the  crowds,  in  the  cities,  in  the 
social  concourse.  He  took  them  all,  high  and  low, 
male  and  female,  scholar  and  illiterate,  prince  and 
pauper.  He  struggled  more  for  their  approba¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  big  man  among  them,  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  every  action  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  belongs  to  that  class  that  puts  up  a  mighty 
front,  that  would  rather  seem  to  be,  than  really 
be,  great. 
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Mason,  on  the  other  hand,  could  very  well  get 
along  without  this  confusion  and  hubbub  of  the 
market  place  and  the  centers  of  population.  He 
did  not  need  the  crowd  to  sustain  him  or  to  occupy 
his  mind  or  talents.  Rather  than  glorying  in  the 
city,  he  detested  it  and  loathed  it  with  all  his  being. 
Crowds  did  not  stimulate  him;  they  irked  him, 
jarred  him,  aroused  his  antagonism.  His  friends 
were  carefully  selected  and  were,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  his  own  station  in  life  and  of  the 
same  interest  and  temperament.  Mason  was  not 
a  graduate  of  the  “dear  school”  Dr.  Franklin 
loved  to  talk  about;  his  life  had  been  a  sheltered 
one  in  comparison,  but  he  was,  none-the-less,  a 
clear-thinker  and  keen  analyst  because  of  his  great 
intellect  and  his  ability  to  use  it. 

The  second  great  contrast  between  these  two 
men  is  their  attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex. 
Franklin  has  condemned  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth;  the  pity  of  it  is  that,  when  we  read  him 
and  his  matter-of-fact  recital  of  his  effort  to  find 
a  helpmate,  we  are  struck  with  the  thought  of  how 
heavily  he  paid  for  that  “experience.”  His  in¬ 
trigues  had  seared  his  soul  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  had  become  hardened  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
long  before  he  made  his  amends  to  Deborah  Read 
and  “took  her  to  wife.”  As  the  printers  have  it, 
he  was  case-hardened,  stripped  of  the  higher  tune. 

Mason  is  the  exact  opposite,  a  strong  man 
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whose  nature  rang  true  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
emotions  which  man  hath.  We  know  that  Anne 
Mason  was  more  than  a  mere  fend  to  him  in  a 
search  for  abstract  virtue;  she  was  his  very  life 
and  being.  He  continued  to  treasure  her  memory 
long  after  she  had  been  laid  to  rest  and  her  influ¬ 
ence  was  ever  with  him.  Because  he  had  the  finer 
tune  he  saw  more  in  her,  perhaps,  than  she  really 
was — and  so  he  came  to  worship  her. 

Franklin  acknowledged  no  debt  due  to  Deborah 
save  the  physical  help  she  had  given  him;  he 
described  her  as  like  a  squat  china  pitcher!  She 
had  no  influence  over  him,  save  to  encourage  him 
to  spend  close  to  twenty  years  away  from  her! 
We  do  not  read  that  her  death  caused  any  “melan¬ 
choly”  to  settle  down  over  him;  and  we  know  that 
their  interests  converged  only  at  one  point,  and 
that  was  in  the  family  circle.  And  what  a  contrast 
the  two  families  are ! 

The  third  great  contrast  is  found  in  what  they 
left  behind  them.  Both  estates  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  and  blown  to  the  winds.  Franklin  has  left 
a  reputation  of  having  been  a  many-sided  man,  of 
having  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  national 
character.  Indeed,  he  did  contribute  much  to  our 
national  character  but,  for  the  most  part,  his  con¬ 
tributions  were  those  of  the  dabbler  and  the  jack- 
of-all-trades.  His  activities  tended  more  to  en¬ 
rich  the  fame  of  the  man;  their  substance  often 
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fades  when  examined  too  closely  for  any  lasting 
impression  upon  the  times. 

He  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  great  practical 
philosopher,  yet  he  was  not  the  author  of  an 
original  philosophy;  he  was  a  borrower,  an  adap¬ 
ter  and  arranger  of  the  ideas  of  others.  Mason, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  reputation  to  speak  of 
along  this  line,  yet  when  we  roll  back  the  curtain, 
he  looms  up  like  a  giant  before  us;  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  original  thought  in  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy  must  ever  amaze  us.  Franklin  left 
little  behind  him  save  old  principles  cleverly 
turned;  Mason  left  a  concept  of  governmental 
organization  which  must  always  be  beneficial  to 
posterity,  if  honestly  followed. 

Both  were  human,  and  therefore  often  took 
hold  of  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Witness  their 
mistakes  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1787.  Franklin  insisted,  practically  alone,  that 
the  Executive  should  serve  without  salary.  Ham¬ 
ilton  seconded  his  resolution,  out  of  respect  to 
Franklin,  to  get  it  before  the  Convention!  Ma¬ 
son,  and  he  was  joined  by  Franklin,  insisted  that 
the  Executive  authority  should  be  divided  between 
three  men !  Luckily,  both  ideas  were  voted  down 

but  they  leveal  that  even  profound  thinkers  may 
find  themselves  in  the  canebrakes  at  times. 

Franklin  had  the  superior  advantage,  being 
much  traveled,  in  spite  of  his  lesser  wealth.  He 
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made  several  trips  to  Europe  and  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  Colonies.  There  is  no  record  that 
George  Mason  was  ever  south  of  Richmond  or 
north  of  Philadelphia;  most  of  his  travel  was  in 
Virginia  alone.  Yet  in  culture  and  learning,  he 
was  the  equal  of  Franklin. 

Franklin’s  personality  was  doubtless  the  more 
charming  of  the  two.  He  had  that  grace  and  ease 
which  comes  with  long  contact  with  people.  His 
wit  and  sense  of  humor,  his  policy  of  never  con¬ 
tradicting  anyone  or  in  openly  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion,  made  him  the  friend  of  all.  He  had  a  rare 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  any  situation,  almost  to 
speak  any  vernacular.  Mason’s  personality  was 
far  from  repelling,  but  he  doubtless  had  much  of 
the  aloofness  of  the  Virginia  fox-hunting  aris¬ 
tocracy.  He  mingled  little  with  mankind,  except 
in  his  own  social  sphere,  and,  even  then,  not  quite 
on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  Like  Washington, 
there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  him,  not 
feigned,  but  natural  because  he  was  a  born  leader. 
His  humor  was  of  the  sarcastic  type,  which  only 
the  “born  rich”  can  afford  to  assert  and  indulge. 
A  man  of  the  world  like  Franklin,  who  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  those  about  him  for  his  business  and 
daily  bread,  can  never  afford  to  assert  it.  The 
Franklins  learn  to  compromise  their  ideals  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips,  to  drive  bargains  and  to  seek 
more  than  they  really  want  in  order  to  gain  their 
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point;  the  Masons,  being  absolutely  independent 
of  any  necessity,  do  not  compromise  but  resist  with 
a  genuine  horror,  and  not  only  detest  the  Gouver- 
nor  Morrises  they  encounter,  but  abandon  their 
whole  ideal  in  order  to  resist  the  trifles  the  politi¬ 
cian  contends  for. 

The  Franklins  generally  gain  the  greater  repu¬ 
tation  because  they  know  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
world  and  cater  to  them;  the  Masons  usually  fail 
to  win  their  just  deserts.  But  the  estimate  that 
the  masses  place  upon  the  cleverer  of  the  two 
types  is  not  necessarily  the  correct  estimate.  Char¬ 
acter  looms  behind  it  all,  and  when  character  is 
revealed,  the  true  choice  is  already  made  for  us. 


Chapter  II 


Great  Soldiers 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
ANDREW  JACKSON 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

He  was  a  strong  and  passionate  ntan  who  won  in  the 
end,  because  he  learned  to  subdue  himself. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


I  AM  sure  that  we  do  not  begin  to  appreciate 
Washington  until  we  discover  that  he  was  a 
human  being.  That  interpolator,  Weems,  in 
his  anxiety  to  serve  an  appetizing  dish,  really 
over-reached  his  hand  and  almost  made  a  mess 
of  it. 

There  comes  a  day  when  we  discover  that  the 
man  had  a  temper,  a  temper  so  violent  that  it 
was  not  good  for  him;  we  learn  that  he  could 
swear  a  round  volley  of  quite  sizable  oaths  when 
unduly  provoked;  we  read,  in  his  own  diary,  that 
he  was  not  above  an  occasional  mild  lie  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  seemed  to  justify  it;  we  find  that  he 
spent  several  years  sighing  for  “his  lowland 
beauty,”  writing  love  letters  to  her  and  dreaming 
of  her  during  the  long  watches  of  the  night  by 
the  camp-fire.  Then,  he  just  as  promptly  forgets 
hex,  when  he  meets  Mary  Philipse,  loses  his  head, 
proposes  and  is  let  down  in  two  days’  time.  We 
read,  in  a  contemporary  letter,  that  “General 
Washington  danced  for  three  hours  and  a  half 
with  General  Greene’s  wife,  without  sitting  down 
in  a  chair  to  rest.” 

Then  we  smile  a  bit,  interest  quickens,  we  shift 
to  a  more  comfortable  position  in  the  chair  and 
this  man  Washington  begins  to  emerge  from  the 
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fog.  We  begin  to  see  him,  to  appreciate  him,  to 
know  him.  And  the  more  we  know  him  the  better 
we  like  him,  the  greater  is  our  admiration  for 
him. 

He  was  a  red-headed  boy,  big  and  strong,  and 
possessed  of  all  the  fiery  ardor  and  enthusiasm  so 
commonly  associated  with  such  boys.  He  had  an 
almost  unnatural  love  of  excitement  and  was 
blessed  with  a  good  assortment  of  strong  and 
violent  passions.  At  fifteen,  the  warlike  spirit  was 
so  strong  within  him  that  his  friends  procured  an 
appointment  as  midshipman  for  him  in  the  British 
navy.  But  the  tears  of  his  mother  were  too  much 
for  him  and  caused  him  to  surrender,  as  he 
thought,  his  ambition.  And  so,  on  a  tear,  hung  the 
fate  of  unborn  millions ! 

His  unusual  energy  gave  him  a  great  love  for 
athletic  sports  of  all  kinds.  He  is  pictured  to  us 
as  the  biggest  and  strongest  boy  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  natural  leader 
of  his  mates  is  unquestioned.  Military  sports 
seem  to  have  been  his  chief  diversion,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  a  warlike  passion 
had  yet  asserted  itself.  Many  a  boy  plays  at  war¬ 
fare  who  later  fails  to  show  any  particular  apti¬ 
tude  for  it.  It  does  indicate,  however,  a  boundless 
energy  that  had  to  be  worked  off,  and  what  is 
more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  chief  diversion 
of  one’s  elders? 
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At  sixteen,  we  find  him  a  man  grown  in  stature 
and  physical  development.  Tall,  majestic,  power¬ 
ful,  wonderfully  formed  and  possessed  of  a  head 
and  carriage  which  denotes  strength  in  every  atti¬ 
tude.  He  went  into  the  wilderness  as  surveyor  for 
Lord  Fairfax,  too  restless  and  ambitious  for  fur¬ 
ther  schooling;  too  proud  not  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world. 

From  that  moment  on  through  all  his  formative 
years,  and  down  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
his  life  is  crowded  with  action  and  he  is  continu¬ 
ally  in  the  midst  of  great  and  stirring  events.  He 
spent  three  years  as  a  surveyor,  first  to  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax  and  later  in  public  service,  almost  entirely  in 
the  wilderness  and  in  the  open  air. 

The  trials  and  privations  of  the  trail-blazer 
were  his  in  those  years.  He  plodded  through  the 
forest,  across  streams,  over  mountain  tops;  he 
slept  under  the  open  sky,  ate  the  rough  fare  of  the 
frontier  camp,  worked  with  his  plumb  and  chain 
and  marked  the  way  for  future  generations. 

'This  training — constant,  ardent,  relentless — 
was  the  greatest  possible  schooling  for  the  boy 
who  was  soon  to  carve  his  name  large  in  the 
annals  of  history.  He  built  a  body  that  could 
withstand  any  hardship;  he  developed  a  philoso¬ 
phy,  due  to  his  daily  contact  with  the  elements  of 
nature,  which  subdued  that  violent  temper  and 
gave  him  a  calmness  and  poise  in  the  face  of  ad- 
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versity  that  doubtless  could  not  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  The  best  place  in  the 
world  in  which  to  get  serenity  and  poise,  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  over  a  turbulent  nature,  is  in  the 
woods.  Here  men — and  boys ! — have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  their  thinking  done,  and  to  settle 
grievous  questions  which  all  must  settle. 

We  find  him  writing  rules  for  conduct,  acquir¬ 
ing  a  certain  gravity  of  manner,  refraining  from 
speech  unless  there  is  something  worth  saying — 
all  earmarks  of  your  woodsman.  When  in  the 
woods  and  largely  alone,  one  communes  more 
with  Self,  and  the  strong  man,  given  sufficient 
time,  always  comes  out  of  the  woods  with  himself 
more  thoroughly  in  hand. 

None  of  the  ease  of  the  plantations  and  settle¬ 
ments  for  this  youth!  None  of  the  soft  cushions 
of  luxury  for  him !  So  far  as  we  know  all  the 
wealth  he  possessed  was  in  his  camp  trunk  and  in 
that  great,  powerful  body  of  his.  While  his  father 
had  died  possessed  of  some  land  which  had  passed 
to  his  brother  Lawrence,  and  his  mother  had  a 
modest  farm  at  Fredericksburg,  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  assumption  that  Washington  was 
born  to  luxury. 

Land  meant  little  in  those  days.  It  was  about 
the  cheapest  thing  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
young  surveyor  could  have  taken  up  thousands  of 
acres  of  it  in  his  own  name,  no  doubt.  It  was  not 
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until  one  had  money  enough  to  secure  labor  to 
work  the  land,  to  clear  it,  put  it  under  cultivation 
and  get  a  crop  to  market,  that  land  assumed  any 
value.  And  slaves  cost  money. 

But  his  three  years  in  the  wilderness  as  a  sur¬ 
veyor  were  not  in  vain.  He  did  his  work  well, 
there  is  no  record  that  he  complained  or  talked 
back  to  his  superiors.  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
public  servant  who  got  the  work  done  quickly, 
efficiently  and  thoroughly.  No  danger,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  ever  prevented  this. 

When  Governor  Dinwiddie  wanted  someone  to 
carry  a  message  to  the  French  commandant  on  the 
Ohio  river,  Washington  was  selected.  Then  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  he  did  not  hesitate  even 
though  it  was  late  October.  The  constant  wonder 
must  be  that  in  all  the  Colony  the  governor  could 
not  find,  apparently,  a  man  of  more  mature  years 
to  entrust  with  this  important  mission. 

With  only  seven  in  his  party  including  Christo¬ 
pher  Gist,  the  guide,  he  set  out.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  wilderness  and  almost  untrodden 
forest  lay  before  him.  But  he  pushed  on  rapidly, 
reaching  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac,  thence 
across  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Youghiogheny  and  down  that  stream  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  Pittsburg.  The  young  soldier  im¬ 
mediately  noted  the  great  importance  of  this  spot, 
standing  as  it  did  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  great 
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tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  and  marked  it  for  a  fort. 

The  story  of  how  he  was  guided  over  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  down  that  river  for  twenty  miles  where 
a  conference  was  held  with  the  Delawares;  how  he 
pushed  on  and  interviewed  the  French  comman¬ 
dant  near  Lake  Erie  and  was  flatly  told  that  the 
French  intended  to  retain  possession  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  at  all  costs,  is  common  knowledge. 

The  remarkable  test  of  the  youth’s  mettle  came 
in  the  return  journey.  What  he  had  seen  at  the 
French  concentration  point  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  planned  to  fortify  the  juncture  of  the  two 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  and  he  felt  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  Redpath,  in  a  few  words, 
tells  of  that  dramatic  race: 

“It  was  now  the  dead  of  winter.  Washington 
returned  to  Venango,  and  then,  with  Gist  as  his 
sole  companion,  left  the  river  and  struck  into  the 
woods.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solitary  marches 
ever  made  by  man.  There  in  the  desolate  wilder¬ 
ness  was  the  future  President  of  the  United  States. 
Clad  in  the  robe  of  an  Indian,  with  gun  in  hand 
and  knapsack  strapped  to  his  shoulders;  strug¬ 
gling  through  interminable  snows;  sleeping  with 
frozen  clothes  on  a  bed  of  pine  brush;  breaking 
through  the  treacherous  ice  of  rapid  streams; 
guided  by  day  by  a  pocket  compass,  and  at  night 
by  the  North  Star,  seen  at  intervals  through  the 
leafless  trees ;  fired  at  by  a  prowling  savage  from 
his  covert  not  fifteen  steps  away;  thrown  from  a 
raft  into  the  rushing  Alleghany !  escaping  to  an 
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island  and  lodging  there  until  the  river  was  frozen 
over;  plunging  again  into  the  forest;  reaching 
Gist’s  settlement  and  then  the  Potomac, — came 
the  strong-limbed  young  ambassador  back  without 
wound  or  scar  to  the  capital  of  Virginia.  For  his 
flesh  was  not  made  to  be  torn  by  bullets  or  to  be 
eaten  by  the  wolves.  The  defiant  dispatch  of  St. 
Pierre  was  laid  before  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and 
the  first  public  service  of  Washington  was  accom¬ 
plished.” 

Washington  was  now  fairly  launched  and  he 
plunged  into  the  coming  struggle  with  all  that 
amazing  energy  and  dispatch  which  he  ever  ex¬ 
hibited.  We  find  a  company  of  thirty-three  men 
hurried  to  the  Ohio  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
erect  a  fort  in  an  effort  to  forestall  and  ward  off 
the  French.  The  young  commander,  now  a  major 
and  adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  militia,  re¬ 
mains  behind  at  Alexandria  to  recruit  a  regiment 
of  men  to  support  those  sent  by  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  privately  financed  by  Washington,  Mason, 
and  others. 

By  the  following  May  (1754)  he  left  the 
headwaters  of  the  Potomac  with  his  little  band, 
only  to  find  that  the  French  had  overpowered  his 
advance  guard  and  taken  possession  of  the  ground, 
naming  it  Fort  du  Quesne.  And  here  an  important 
struggle  was  yet  to  ensue,  which  would  cast  its 
influence  for  many  years  to  come  ! 

At  the  head  of  three  companies  he  boldly 
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pushed  on  into  the  wilderness  and  made  ready  for 
the  great  contest.  One  day  his  spies  brought  word 
that  a  party  of  French  was  just  six  miles  off. 
Washington  determined  upon  a  surprise  attack 
and  through  the  blackness  of  the  night  pushed  on 
to  this  camp.  He  arrived  at  daybreak  and  with¬ 
out  warning  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  party,  kill¬ 
ing,  wounding  or  capturing  most  of  it.  He  has 
been  severely  criticised  for  this  act,  but  there  is 
ample  justification  for  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
war,  which  are  barbarous  at  the  best. 

He  himself  was  soon  repulsed  at  Fort  Neces¬ 
sity.  Crowded  into  this  rude  corral,  for  it  was 
nothing  better,  surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by 
higher  ground  which  the  French  and  Indians  occu¬ 
pied  and  where  they  could  look  down  into  the  fort, 
the  young  commander  carried  on  an  unequal  fight 
from  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  in  a  drenching  rainstorm. 
Compelled  at  last  to  surrender,  he  wrung  such 
terms  from  the  French  commander  that  it 
amounted  to  a  barren  victory  for  him. 

Thus  was  fairly  launched  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Washington,  as  we  have  seen  was  not  only 
the  author  of  the  cause  of  it — his  organization  of 
the  Ohio  Company  which  disputed  the  French 
claims — but  he  fired  the  first  shot  and  engaged  in 
the  first  battle  in  it,  which  definitely  committed 
the  British  government  to  war,  in  spite  of  its 
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previous  protests  of  peace  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  next  year  Washington  was  with  Braddock 
on  that  memorable  and  disastrous  campaign.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  a  staff  position  by  that 
testy  and  headstrong  old  general  and  was  with 
Braddock  at  his  headquarters  at  Carlyle  House 
in  Alexandria  during  the  early  stages  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  failure  of  that  campaign  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  yet  the  blame  must  not  rest  too  heavily  on 
General  Braddock.  He  was  a  brave  and  skillful 
officer  and  it  seems  a  bit  unfair  that  he  should 
have  come  down  to  us  as  the  chief  military  numb¬ 
skull  in  history.  His  genius  for  organization  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  unsurpassed,  and  his  care  and 
anxiety  to  insure  the  success  of  the  campaign  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  evidence  at  hand. 

His  failure  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
surprise  and  defeat  were  natural.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  plan  his  campaign  against  the 
French — he  knew  their  method  of  warfare.  He 
ignored  the  savages  but  he  failed  to  understand 
the  psychological  effect  their  presence  might  have 
upon  his  trained  troops,  due  to  the  wild  tales  of 
their  terrible  actions  in  battle  which  the  Virgin¬ 
ians  had  doubtless  told  the  troops  in  a  spirit  of 
fun  as  much  as  of  truth.  His  refusal  to  listen  to 
Washington  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  Washing- 
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ton  was  then  a  beardless  youth,  had  been  in  only 
one  battle  and  it  was  a  failure ! 

The  result  of  the  whole  campaign  has  been  to 
project  the  name  and  fame  of  the  young  Virgin¬ 
ian  perhaps  out  of  all  proportion.  He  became  a 
household  word  throughout  the  Colonies  and  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  greater  career  years 
later  by  giving  the  rank  and  file  confidence  in  his 
ability  as  a  military  man.  In  fact,  it  even  served 
twenty  years  later  to  inspire  the  British  comman¬ 
ders  with  an  unusual  caution  and  care  in  dealing 
with  him  in  the  field.  For  Washington,  it  tem¬ 
pered  his  natural  impetuosity  and  gave  him  that 
phrase  so  often  upon  his  lips  in  consulting  with  his 
officers,  “Now,  beware  of  rashness,  beware  of 
rashness !” 

It  will  always  remain  a  constant  wonder  to 
those  who  travel  over  the  old  Washington-Brad- 
dock  trail  from  Alexandria  to  the  scene  of  the 
defeat,  that  an  army  was  successfully  transported 
over  the  mountains,  then  a  wilderness,  and  had 
their  prize  within  grasp.  Roads  had  to  be  built, 
many  rushing  streams  crossed,  artillery  and  bag¬ 
gage  dragged  over  mountain  ranges.  It  is  now  a 
hard  trail  for  the  modern  automobile  benefited  as 
it  is  by  hard-surfaced  roads.  And  the  mute  re¬ 
minder  of  the  tragic  ending  of  the  campaign  is  the 
grave  of  Braddock  at  the  side  of  the  road,  where 
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he  was  buried  by  that  panic-stricken  army  in  its 
flight. 

There  were  two  years  of  toil  and  hardship,  dur¬ 
ing  which  Washington  fell  ill  under  a  fever  and 
could  not  perform  his  full  share.  But  he  recovered 
in  time  to  join  General  Forbes  in  his  campaign  of 
1758  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  the  advanced  division.  This  campaign 
resulted  in  complete  success. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
Washington  retired  to  private  life  and  busied 
himself  with  the  management  and  improvement 
of  his  estate,  which  had  come  to  him  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Lawrence.  It  was  shortly  before 
his  retirement  to  his  plantation,  however,  that  he 
married  Martha  Custis,  a  young,  beautiful  and 
accomplished  widow. 

Washington’s  love  affairs  will  doubtless  always 
provoke  more  or  less  interest  on  the  part  of  his¬ 
torians  and  students.  There  is  just  enough  of 
mystery  about  many  of  them  to  whet  the  appetite 
ai}d  feed  the  curiosity.  But  it  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  speculate  or  to  infer  where  there  is  so  little 
need  for  inferences. 

As  a  young  man,  he  wrote  love  verses — or 
tried  to  write  them — and  it  is  his  misfortune  that 
some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  I  doubt  if 
a  man  ever  lived  who  didn’t  at  some  time  try  his 
hand  in  this  direction.  He  mused  and  dreamed 
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over  his  “Lowland  Beauty”  who  still  remains  a 
mystery.  We  find  the  young  ladies  at  Belvoir  in¬ 
diting  a  round  robin  to  him  upon  his  return  from 
the  Braddock  campaign  in  which  they  chide  him 
for  not  coming  to  see  them,  and  in  which  they 
warn  him  that  unless  he  comes  over  that  night 
they  will  come  to  Mt.  Vernon  on  foot  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  to  see  him ! 

This  letter,  signed  by  three  young  ladies,  has 
such  a  good-natured,  wholesome  and  intimate  ring 
to  it  that  it  seems  completely  to  refute  the  oft- 
repeated  argument  that  he  was  bashful  and  ill  at 
ease  among  the  ladies.  We  find  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  tall,  awkward  and  fresh  from 
his  long  wilderness  campaign  meeting  the  accom¬ 
plished  and  beautiful  Mary  Philipse  in  New  York 
City. 

The  famous  young  Virginian  greatly  interested 
this  talented  belle  of  the  city.  She  had  all  the  grace 
that  comes  from  a  sheltered  and  cultured  life. 
And  she  was  somewhat  older  than  the  young 
soldier,  which  doubtless  gave  her  a  poise  that  met 
approval  with  the  young  man.  Her  interest  and 
beauty  flattered  him;  it  quickened  into  a  false  con¬ 
viction  that  it  amounted  to  more  than  the  surface 
ripples  indicated,  and  Washington  proposed,  it 
is  said  at  the  end  of  two  days’  acquaintance.  The 
lady  had  not  intended  that  the  affair  should  have 
such  a  termination,  but  caught  in  her  own  trap, 
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she  was  forced  to  extricate  herself  as  best  she 
could.  It  is  said  that  she  “let  him  down  gently,” 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Boston,  somewhat 
saddened  and  benumbed  for  his  experience.  Years 
later,  he  is  credited  with  having  remarked  that  he 
did  not  wait  until  the  lady  was  in  the  proper  mood. 
On  the  other  hand,  rumor  has  it  that  Mary 
Philipse  excused  the  affair  with  the  remark  that 
his  nose  was  impossible  ! 

Fate  plays  queer  tricks  at  times.  It  was  in 
1756  that  Mary  Philipse  dangled  the  young  fron¬ 
tiersman  at  her  finger  tips.  In  1776,  or  just 
twenty  years  later,  General  George  Washington 
confiscated  the  mansion  of  her  husband,  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  in  Haarlem  Heights  and  occupied 
it  as  his  headquarters.  Mary  Philipse  and  her 
husband,  being  Tories,  had  scurried  for  cover  and 
they  never  came  back  again.  One  can  visit  her  house 
today  and  meditate  on  the  interesting  history  it 
has  had — housing  the  notorious  Madame  Jumel 
and  the  equally  notorious  Aaron  Burr  during 
phases  of  its  existence. 

If  playing  a  cautious  game  in  waiting  until  the 
lady  was  in  the  proper  mood  applied  in  all  cases, 
Washington  might  have  been  equally  disappointed 
in  his  next  venture.  He  met,  wooed  and  won 
Martha  Custis  on  just  as  short  notice  as  he  had 
attempted  to  win  Mary  Philipse.  This  time  Fate 
was  with  him. 
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Carrying  dispatches  to  the  capital,  Williams¬ 
burg,  he  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  home  of  a  friend, 
Major  Chamberlayne,  near  William’s  Ferry. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  a  young  widow  of 
twenty-six,  was  also  a  guest.  He  became  inter¬ 
ested,  tarried  into  the  afternoon.  What  is  more 
natural  then  than  to  wait  until  morning?  True, 
he  carried  in  his  breast  pocket  urgent  dispatches 
respecting  stores  and  provisions  which  were  to  be 
hurried  by  all  possible  speed  to  the  army,  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  duty  many  an  ardent  young  soldier 
has  hesitated,  foundered  and  been  caught  in 
Love’s  meshes. 

Returning  from  Williamsburg,  we  can  imagine 
with  what  speed  and  dispatch  he  performed  that 
part  of  his  journey;  he  again  lingered  at  William’s 
Ferry,  ardently  laid  his  heart  at  the  widow’s  feet, 
and  was  accepted.  They  were  not  married,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  termination  of  the  Du  Quesne  cam- 
paign.  Some  have  sneered  at  Washington’s  mo¬ 
tives,  insinuating  that  he  was  on  the  search  for  a 
rich  wife,  giving  this  as  a  reason  for  all  the  specu¬ 
lation  among  his  friends  as  to  his  failure  to  marry. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  disappointed  females  in  the 
neighborhood  had  something  to  do  with  these  ru¬ 
mors;  perhaps  his  experience  with  Mary  Philipse 
had  more  to  do  with  it.  If  such  were  his  purpose, 
he  certainly  bagged  his  game.  Martha  Custis  was 
the  richest  woman  in  all  Virginia,  her  estate  total- 
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ing  $250,000  in  value.  But  those  who  examine 
the  forty  years  they  spent  together  are  confounded 
for  their  pains,  for  there  is  every  evidence  that 
their  affection  for  each  other  was  very  real  and 
genuine  and  had  no  basis  in  their  respective  finan¬ 
cial  ratings.  Such  unions  always  have  a  faculty  of 
landing  on  the  rocks;  it  takes  more  than  dollars  to 
cement  the  matrimonial  bonds  together. 

The  next  ten  years  were  given  over  entirely  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  farming.  He  improved 
his  estates,  extended  their  boundaries  and  con¬ 
ducted  countless  experiments  for  the  betterment 
of  existing  practices  in  agriculture.  He  was,  first 
of  all,  a  business  man  and  his  methodical  nature 
greatly  aided  him  in  becoming  the  most  successful 
planter  in  all  North  America. 

He  came  to  despise  the  institution  of  slavery 
because  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  labor  through  that  means.  We  do  not  find 
that  he  ever  exhibited  any  antagonism  to  that 
system  on  moral  or  ethical  grounds.  In  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Benjamin  Latrobe,  a  young  engineer 
who  visited  him  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  1796,  we  find 
him  exhibiting  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  very  much  concerned  over  its 
future. 

He  held  the  idea  that  Indian  corn  was  poison¬ 
ous  to  the  soil,  yet  confessed  that  he  must  grow 
it  in  order  to  feed  his  slaves  economically.  It 
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seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps 
his  tobacco  had  impoverished  his  soil.  Mr. 
Latrobe  brought  the  report  to  Washington  that 
silver  had  just  been  found  in  the  mountains.  This 
took  place :  “He  laughed  most  heartily  upon  the 
very  mention  of  the  thing.  I  explained  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  expectations  formed  of  its  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  satisfied  him  of  the  probability  that 
ore  might  exist  there  in  considerable  quantities. 
He  made  several  very  minute  inquiries  concerning 
it  and  then  said  ‘that  it  would  give  him  real  un¬ 
easiness  should  any  gold  or  silver  mine  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  would  tempt  considerable  capital  into 
the  prosecution  of  that  object,  and  that  he  heart¬ 
ily  wished  for  his  country  that  it  might  contain 
no  mines  but  such  as  the  plow  could  reach,  except¬ 
ing  only  coal  and  iron.’  ” 

Those  were  busy  days  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
happy  days.  All  thought  of  any  future  public 
service  seems  not  to  have  been  in  his  mind.  It  was 
his  custom  to  arise  in  the  morning  before  sun-up 
and  spend  his  time  in  his  study  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  until  breakfast.  He  then  sometimes  worked 
another  hour  on  his  correspondence,  but  usually 
took  to  his  horse  after  breakfast  and  rode  over 
his  farms  overseeing  the  work  that  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  He  returned  for  dinner  which  was  served 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  spending  his 
time  with  the  guests  that  might  be  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
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or  in  further  reading  until  he  retired  which  was 
always  promptly  at  ten  o’clock. 

When  separated  from  Mt.  Vernon  in  answer  to 
duty’s  call,  we  find  his  thoughts  turning  again  and 
again  to  it  and  it  is  in  these  moments  that  his 
real  love  for  the  life  he  had  led  there  crops 
out.  In  accepting  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army  from  Congress,  he  said, /many  years 

“Mr.  President,  though  I  am  truly  sensible  of 
the  high  honor  done  me  by  this  appointment,  yet 
I  feel  great  distress  from  a  consciousness  that  my 
abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  However, 
as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the 
momentous  duty  and  exert  every  power  I  possess 
in  the  service  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious 
cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their 
approbation.  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should 
happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it 
may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the 
room,  that  I  this  day  declare  with  the  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command 
I  am  honored  with. 

“As  to  pay,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con¬ 
gress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  hap¬ 
piness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it. 
I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those 
I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I 
desire.”  a  ^ 
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Years  later,  after  the  war  had  been  won,  we 
find  him  writing  a  letter  to  his  young  friend  Lafay¬ 
ette,  in  which  this  love  for  his  simple  life  is  deeply 
reflected.  He  writes: 

“At  length,  my  dear  Marquis,  I  am  become  a 
private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac;  and 
under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own 
fig-tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the 
busy  scenes  of  a  public  life,  I  am  solacing  myself 
with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the 
soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  states¬ 
man,  whose  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are 
spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as 
if  this  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all,  and  the 
courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  countenance 
of  his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile, 
can  have  very  little  conception.  I  have  not  only 
retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I  am 
retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view 
the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private 
life,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none, 
I  am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all;  and  this, 
my  dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my  march,  I 
will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  until  I 
sleep  with  my  fathers.” 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  by  his  neighbors  where 
he  served  with  credit  and  satisfaction.  His  ex¬ 
treme  modesty  and  inability  to  speak  in  public  were 
never  so  evident  as  when  he  entered  that  hall  for 
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the  first  time  and  heard  the  Speaker  launch  forth 
in  a  great  eulogy  of  his  achievements.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  a  word  in  reply,  whereupon  the  Speaker 
uttered  a  gracious  word  which  has  outlived  his 
original  speech.  He  said:  “Sit  down,  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington,  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and 
that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I 
possess.” 

Washington  was  more  or  less  in  the  public 
service  as  a  legislator  and  local  militiaman  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  when  the  struggle  with  the 
Mother  Country  was  coming  to  a  head.  Much  of 
his  activity  at  this  time  is  discussed  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter  in  the  sketch  on  George  Mason.  We 
know  that  he  was,  from  the  very  start,  ardently 
in  favor  of  resistance.  He  was  no  middle-of-the- 
ground  man,  nor  was  his  winning  over  a  slow 
process  of  time  and  circumstances.  And  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  conclusions  we  reach,  in  study¬ 
ing  his  activities  at  the  time,  is  that  he  was  almost 
from  the  first  in  the  extreme  radical  camp.  He 
favored  drastic  action ;  the  most  stringent  methods 
of  reprisal  against  British  aggression. 

In  1769,  he  wrote  to  George  Mason:  “That  no 
man  should  scruple,  or  hesitate  a  moment,  to  use 
arms  in  defense  of  so  valuable  a  blessing,  on  which 
all  the  good  and  evil  of  life  depends,  is  clearly 
my  opinion.  Yet  arms,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add, 
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should  be  the-  last  resource,  the  dernier  resort.” 
And  after  it  was  all  over,  Mason  recalled  hearing 
Washington  utter  a  similar  sentiment,  when  he 
wrotfc  to  him:  “I  never  forgot  your  declaration, 
when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  being  at  your 
house  in  1768,  that  you  were  ready  to  take  your 
musket  upon  your  shoulder  whenever  your  country 
called  upon  you.” 

When  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  when  later  only  Patrick 
Henry’s  eloquence  turned  the  scales,  Washington 
said  in  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1774:  “I  will 
raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own 
expense  and  march  myself  at  their  head  for  the 
relief  of  Boston.”  It  is  reported  that  he  remarked, 
when  a  delegate  at  the  First  Continental  Congress 
in  the  same  year,  that  he  wished  to  God  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  country  could  be  determined  by  a 
single  combat  between  himself  and  George  III ! 

He  was  no  milk-and-water  patriot,  no  calm  and 
easy-going  planter  willing  to  compromise,  pushed 
into  the  struggle  reluctantly,  as  some  have  in¬ 
sinuated.  Up  to  his  assumption  of  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  the  army  he  seems  to  have  been  as  radi¬ 
cal  and  impetuous  as  Henry,  Mason  and  others, 
although  perhaps  more  guarded  in  his  public  ut¬ 
terances.  And  he  had  a  very  impetuous  strain  in 
his  character.  We  have  seen  it  before,  and  it 
cropped  out  again  and  again  in  spite  of  his  firm 
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determination  to  repress  it  in  the  interest  of  his 
duty.  While  at  Boston,  the  inactivity  exceedingly 
irked  him  and  when  he  discovered  that  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  returning  home  when  their  peri¬ 
ods  of  enlistment  expired,  he  wrote:  “Could  I 
have  know  that  such  backwardness  would  have 
been  discovered  by  the  old  soldiers  to  the  service, 
all  the  generals  upon  earth  would  not  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  the  propriety  of  delaying  an  attack 
upon  Boston  till  this  time.”  Again,  he  writes:  “I 
know  the  unhappy  predicament  in  which  I  stand. 
I  know  what  is  expected  of  me ;  I  know  my  own 
weakness,  and  injuring  the  cause  by  declaring  my 
wants,  which  I  am  determined  not  to  do  farther 
than  unavoidable  necessity  brings  acquainted  with 
them.  My  situation  is  so  irksome  to  me  at  times, 
that  if  I  did  not  consult  the  public  good  more  than 
my  own  tranquility,  I  should  long  ere  this  have 
put  everything  on  the  cast  of  a  die.” 

And  he  never  lost  sight  of  that  guiding  star  of 
the  “public  good.”  Knowing  the  man  and  his 
temper  for  action,  we  can  lay  our  fingers  on  many 
an  instance  where  he  consulted  it  contrary  to  his 
own  inclinations  as  a  man  and  a  soldier.  This 
ability  to  defer  personal  habits  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  is  a  rare  trait  to  find  in  a  soldier;  Sherman, 
in  his  campaign  for  Atlanta,  is  the  only  other 
American  general  to  exhibit  it.  It  requires  a  rare 
ability  to  conduct  warfare  by  a  code  of  tactics  per- 
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sonally  irksome  to  one’s  nature.  Washington’s 
nature  must  have  tempted  him  many  times  to  turn 
and  fight  it  out  in  one  mighty  battle  and  let  the 
issue  hang  on  this  supreme  effort. 

He  was  pushed  steadily  back,  after  the  loss  of 
New  York,  slowly  giving  way,  seeing  his  army 
dwindle  to  almost  nothing.  When  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  Philadelphia  were  taken,  he  replied : 
“We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Susquehannah;  and 
thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Alleghany  mountains !” 
Once  in  this  struggle,  he  was  no  weakling  or  cow¬ 
ard — he  would  carry  it  on  until  the  object  had 
been  accomplished,  or  his  army  captured  and  him¬ 
self  killed. 

When  his  overseer  wrote  him  that  a  British 
raiding  party  had  come  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  burn  down  the  mansion  if  he  did  not 
furnish  the  supplies  they  demanded,  Washington 
replied:  “It  would  have  been  a  less  painful  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  me  to  have  heard  that  in  consequence 
of  your  non-compliance  with  their  demand,  they 
had  burned  my  house  and  laid  the  plantation  in 
ruins.  You  ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as 
my  representative,  and  should  have  reflected  on 
the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the  enemy 
and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshments  to 
them  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  conflagration.” 

He  was  ever  the  soul  of  honor  and  honesty. 
When,  in  his  youth,  he  got  into  a  disagreement 
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with  the  British  authorities  over  the  value  of  his 
Virginia  commission,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he 
might  continue  to  hold  the  rank  but  exercise  none 
of  the  prerogatives,  he  proudly  replied:  “Your 
offer  has  filled  me  with  surprise;  for  if  you  think 
me  capable  of  holding  a  commission  that  has 
neither  rank  nor  emolument  in  it,  you  must  enter¬ 
tain  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  my  weakness, 
or  believe  me  to  be  more  empty  than  the  com¬ 
mission  itself.” 

When  one  of  his  officers,  becoming  discouraged 
with  the  laxness  of  Congress,  acquainted  him  with 
the  feeling  that  the  whole  staff  thought  the  only 
hope  for  the  country  was  for  Washington  to  as¬ 
sume  dictatorship,  his  indignation  at  the  dishon¬ 
orable  suggestion  drove  him  to  reply  harshly: 

Sir,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment  I  have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments 
you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured, 
sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  war  has 
given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  in¬ 
formation  of  there  being  such  ideas  existing  in  the 
army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with 
abhorrence  and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the 
present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in 
my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of 
the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary.  I 
am  at  much  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  con¬ 
duct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest 
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mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  country.  If  I  am  not 
deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could 
not  have  found  a  person  in  whom  your  schemes 
are  more  disagreeable.  .  .  .  Let  me  conjure  you, 
then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country, 
concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for 
me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one 
else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature. 

Yet  his  disgust  for  the  inefficiency  of  Congress 
came  to  the  surface  when  he  returned  from  a  visit 
to  that  body,  and  wrote :  “If  I  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  in  part 
know,  I  should  in  one  word  say  that  idleness,  dis¬ 
sipation  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fast 
hold  of  most  of  them.”  We  have  already  quoted, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  his  anguished  cry  from 
Valley  Forge  when  he  writes  Mason  and  demands 
to  know  where  the  first  men  of  the  country  are  in 
that  hour  of  grave  peril; 

He  stands  revealed  more  and  more  as  the  su¬ 
preme  man  of  the  times  when  we  uncover  the  real 
picture  of  events.  Like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
storm  and  stress,  assailed  by  the  foreign  foe, 
sapped  by  the  domestic  enemies,  graft,  inefficiency 
and  treason;  tempted  to  action  again  and  again 
when  it  seemed  the  quickest  way  for  relief  from 
his  critics,  indeed  the  normal  course  of  active  na- 
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tures,  pushing  it  all  aside,  throttling  his  passions 
and  desire  even  to  save  the  cause,  prudently  chart¬ 
ing  his  course  in  the  direction  of  safety  and  cau¬ 
tion. 

The  dangers  of  the  Conway  Cabal,  which 
struck  straight  at  Washington  himself,  as  well  as 
at  the  cause,  he  bore  with  the  utmost  control. 
Upon  being  acquainted  of  the  designs  the  plotters 
entertained,  he  merely  informs  Conway  of  his 
knowledge  of  it,  in  these  words:  “A  letter  which 
I  received  last  night,  contained  the  following  para¬ 
graph  :  ‘In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Gates  he  says,  “Heaven  has  been  determined 
to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  General  and  bad 
counsellors  would  have  ruined  it.”  ’  ” 

A  more  ordinary  man  would  have  arrested  the 
plotters,  Conway,  Gates  and  others,  and  have 
instantly  fanned  the  country  into  partisan  camps 
and  have  “injured  the  cause.”  Washington  was 
too  shrewd  a  judge  to  bring  this  about  on  his  own 
motion  even  at  the  chance  of  being  ruined  person¬ 
ally.  Conway  later  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which 
he  said:  “You  are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good 
man,”  and  the  affair  collapsed. 

His  handling  of  the  questionable  action  of  Lee 
at  Monmouth  reveals  his  promptness  and  severity 
when  he  was  sure  of  his  ground.  Seeing  Lee  with¬ 
drawing  his  troops  in  the  moment  of  victory  and 
acting  in  a  mysterious  manner,  Washington 
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spurred  among  the  men,  rallied  them  after  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  and  sent  them  back  after  the  enemy. 
Then  he  came  up  to  Lee  and  in  a  towering  fit  of 
passion,  “swore  like  an  angel  from  heaven!”  Lee 
smarted  under  his  reproof  which  Washington 
knew  how  to  administer  to  make  it  sting  when  his 
anger  and  scorn  had  been  aroused.  He  wrote  an 
insulting  letter  to  Washington  and  the  latter 
replied  with  another  stinging  reprimand.  Lee 
then  demanded  a  court-martial.  Washington 
promptly  ordered  his  arrest  on  three  charges: 
“First,  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking 
the  enemy  agreeably  to  repeated  instructions; 
secondly,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  unnecessary,  disorderly  and  shameful  re¬ 
treat;  thirdly,  disrespect  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  two  letters  written  after  the  action.” 
The  above  charges  against  Lee  were  sustained 
except  that  the  word  “shameful”  was  omitted. 

Washington  could  tolerate  personal  abuse,  and 
even  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  his  officers, 
but  he  had  the  utmost  scorn  and  all  his  terrible 
passions  of  temper  were  loosened  upon  those  who 
exhibited  the  least  hint  of  fear  or  cowardice  in 
action.  At  Haarlem  Heights,  when  he  saw  his 
men  break  and  run  on  the  approach  of  sixty  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers,  his  rage  was  boundless.  He  rode 
among  them,  snapping  his  pistol  in  their  faces, 
beating  them  to  the  earth  with  his  sword.  Seeing 
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that  they  could  not  be  rallied,  with  a  fine  show  of 
scorn,  he  turned  and  coolly  sat  on  his  horse  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  enemy  single-handed.  At  Prince¬ 
ton,  in  a  moment  when  his  men  began  to  break, 
his  voice  was  heard  above  the  roar  and  din  of 
battle,  and  he  shouted,  “Follow  your  Generali” 
and  pushed  out  between  the  lines,  coolly  sitting 
on  his  horse  while  the  bullets  rained  like  hail  about 
him.  At  Germantown,  where  one  hour  of  sunshine 
would  have  given  him  a  great  victory,  he  again 
exhibited  his  great  personal  bravery  and  rode  into 
the  thick  of  the  fray.  We  are  already  familiar 
with  his  great  bravery  at  Braddock’s  defeat,  how 
the  Indians  at  last  concluded  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  and  gave  up  trying  to  hit  him. 

He  was  a  man  apparently  incapable  of  fear, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of  temper  terrible  to  face. 
When  President  and  acquainted  of  St.  Clair’s  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  it  is  said  that  his 
rage  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
his  room  for  hours.  After  he  retired  to  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  he  caught  a  poacher  from  across  the  Potomac 
hunting  on  his  land.  He  had  warned  the  fellow 
to  stay  off  his  land  and  hearing  a  shot  one  day 
while  on  the  lawn  with  his  guests,  he  leaped  into0 , 
the  saddle  and  hurried  down  to  the  river  bank. 
His  guests  approached  in  time  to  see  him  leap  at 
the  hunter’s  canoe  just  as  he  was  pushing  off.  The 
hunter  raised  his  rifle  in  Washington’s  face,  and 
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snapped  the  trigger,  but  the  gun  failed  to  dis¬ 
charge.  Washington  dragged  him  ashore  and 
trounced  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  It  is  said 
that  the  man  never  hunted  again  on  the  forbidden 
soil  1 

His  patience  and  gentleness,  however,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  a  public  man  in  this 
country,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lincoln. 
He  sat  for  several  years  and  listened  to  the  bitter 
debates  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  in  Cab¬ 
inet  meetings,  doing  what  he  could  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters,  taking  care  not  to  offend 
Jefferson  although  he  believed  heartily  in  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  side  of  the  argument.  A  weaker  man  would 
have  thrown  Jefferson  out  and  secured  a  more 
tranquil  time  of  it  in  his  official  family,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  had  his  eye  ever  on  the  “glorious  cause” 
and  he  knew  and  understood  the  dangers  of  divi¬ 
sion  and  clashing  parties.  He  exerted  every  effort 
to  prevent  dissension  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
inevitable,  his  sadness  and  growing  melancholy 
is  almost  tragic  as  we  review  his  writings  and 
utterances.  He  allowed  Jefferson  to  retire  know¬ 
ing  full  well  what  it  foreboded. 

His  patience  was  constantly  tried  by  all  manner 
of  attacks — personal  abuse  in  the  blackguard 
press  of  the  day,  much  of  which  was  inspired  by 
men  who  sided  with  Jefferson.  He  had  to  enter 
the  lists  in  directions  where  it  would  not  ordinarily 
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have  been  expected  to  be  necessary.  On  a  journey 
to  Boston,  John  Hancock,  then  governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  determined  to  humiliate  him  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  within  a  state  the  governor  was 
superior  to  the  president.  He  tried  to  arrange  it 
so  that  Washington  would  call  on  him  first.  This 
Washington  refused  to  do.  Then  Hancock  wrote, 
pleading  an  indisposition  for  his  failure  to  call. 
Washington  replied  stating  that  his  plans  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  Boston  at  a  given  time.  Han¬ 
cock  then  hurriedly  answered  that  he  was  coming 
to  pay  his  respects  and  Washington,  with  fine 
irony,  in  reply  expressed  concern  for  fear  Han¬ 
cock,  in  coming  out,  might  add  to  his  indisposi¬ 
tion!  No  governor  since  has  dared  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
in  such  a  way. 

He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  although  his 
sense  of  justice  and  propriety  of  things  seldom  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  come  to  the  surface.  He  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  At 
one  time  the  King  of  Spain  sent  him  a  very  valu¬ 
able  jackass  as  a  present  for  his  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Mt.  Vernon.  When  the  question  of 
naming  it  came  up,  Washington  with  a  fine  show 
of  humor,  suggested  naming  it  for  the  donor.  He 
seemed  to  like  the  joke  so  well  that  he  repeated  it 
in  at  least  a  dozen  letters  to  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  number  of  commentators 
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and  friends  have  testified  that  he  could  laugh  and 
laugh  uproariously  when  amused. 

In  person,  he  was  every  inch  a  king.  He  had 
the  quality  of  magnetism  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree.  Even  his  own  neighbors  and  friends  testi¬ 
fied  to  it,  and  the  seeming  power  he  had  over  any 
assemblage  the  minute  he  appeared.  He  was  six 
feet  three  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  superbly 
formed.  His  head  was  perfectly  round,  the  fore¬ 
head  high,  and  the  nose  and  chin  prominent.  The 
firm  set  of  his  jaw  and  the  lower  lip  was  due  to  an 
imperfectly  fitted  set  of  false  teeth,  and  was  not 
so  apparent  in  his  earlier  days.  His  eyes  were 
dark  blue  and  his  hair  reddish  in  color.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  ruddy,  betokening  his  active  out-door 
life.  His  shoulders  were  broad  and  his  carriage 
erect,  and  he  was,  in  every  line,  a  superb  athlete 
trained  for  any  contest. 

In  religion,  he  was  a  life-long  attendant  at  the 
Episcopal  Church,  much  of  the  time  while  at  Mt. 
Vernon  at  Christ  Church  in  Alexandria,  or  at  the 
Pohick  Church  nearer  his  plantation.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  a  firm 
believer  in  religious  freedom.  There  are  evidences 
that  he  inclined  to  the  deist  movement  then  gain¬ 
ing  headway,  but  he  never  openly  espoused  it.  He 
recognized  the  great  good  the  churches  did  and 
there  is  never  so  much  as  a  protest  against  what 
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he  heard  at  any  of  the  services,  if  he  did  disagree. 
He  knew  too  well  the  value  of  his  example  upon 
the  country  at  large. 

The  story  of  his  death  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  his  faithful  secretary,  Tobias  Lear.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  (1799)  it  snowed  about  three  inches; 
the  mercury  was  at  30  degrees  and  the  wind  from 
the  northeast.  Washington  rode  about  his  planta¬ 
tions,  as  was  his  custom,  for  about  five  hours. 
When  he  returned,  he  complained  of  feeling  chilly. 
Lear  protested  that  Washington  had  got  wet,  but 
the  latter  said  his  greatcoat  had  kept  him  dry. 
Lear,  however,  saw  that  his  hair  was  full  of  snow 
and  that  his  neck  was  wet,  but  Washington  went 
in  to  dinner  which  was  waiting  without  changing 
his  clothes,  as  was  his  usual  custom.  That  evening 
he  appeared  as  well  as  usual. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  had  such  a 
severe  cold  that  he  went  out  only  a  little  while  to 
mark  some  trees  on  the  lawn  which  were  to  be  cut 
down.  He  became  very  hoarse  during  the  day, 
but  upon  fears  being  expressed  for  his  condition, 
he  made  light  of  it  and  said  he  would  “let  it  go  as 
it  came.”  During  the  evening  he  read  aloud  from 
the  newspapers  as  was  his  custom,  as  much  as  his 
hoarseness  would  permit.  Lear  then  read  to  him 
some  of  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
which  greatly  interested  him.  He  retired  to  bed  in 
an  unusually  cheerful  manner,  making  light  of  his 
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cold.  Between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington  and  re¬ 
marked  to  her  that  he  was  very  ill  and  had  had 
an  ague.  He  was  then  speaking  with  difficulty  and 
breathing  hard.  He  refused  to  permit  her  to  call 
a  servant,  however,  fearing  that  she  would  take 
cold. 

At  daylight,  the  slave  Caroline  came  to  light 
the  fire,  and  she  was  sent  to  summon  Lear,  who 
sent  a  note  to  Dr.  Craik,  Washington’s  lifelong 
friend.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Washington  pre¬ 
pared  a  mixture  of  molasses,  vinegar  and  butter, 
but  the  sick  man  could  not  swallow  a  drop.  He 
appeared  to  be  almost  suffocated. 

“Mr.  Rawlins  (an  overseer)  came  in  soon  after 
sunrise  and  prepared  to  bleed  him,”  says  Lear. 
“When  the  arm  was  ready,  the  General,  observ¬ 
ing  that  Rawlins  appeared  to  be  agitated,  said, 
as  well  as  he  could  speak,  ‘Don’t  be  afraid,’  and 
after  the  incision  was  made,  he  observed,  ‘The 
orifice  is  not  large  enough.’  However,  the  blood 
ran  pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not  knowing 
whether  bleeding  was  proper  or  not  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  situation,  begged  that  much  might  not  be 
taken  from  him,  lest  it  might  be  injurious,  and 
desired  me  to  stop  it;  but  when  I  was  about  to 
untie  the  string,  the  General  put  up  his  hand  to 
prevent  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  said, 
‘More.’  Mrs.  Washington  being  still  very  un- 
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easy,  lest  too  much  blood  should  be  taken,  it  was 
stopped  after  about  half  a  pint  was  taken  from 
him. 

“Finding  that  no  relief  was  obtained  from  the 
bleeding,  and  that  nothing  would  go  down  the 
throat,  I  proposed  bathing  the  throat  externally 
with  salvolatile  which  was  done;  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  which  was  with  the  hand,  he  observed,  ‘  ’Tis 
very  sore.’  A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  salvolatile 
was  then  put  around  his  neck.  His  feet  were  also 
bathed  in  warm  water.  This,  however,  gave  no 
relief.” 

Shortly  after,  Dr.  Craik  arrived  and  Dr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Dick  were  sent  for.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  up  to  four  o’clock  he  was  bled  again 
%  three  times,  and  every  effort  made  to  produce 
ease  for  him,  but  he  yielded  to  no  treatment.  He 
then  asked  Lear  to  summon  Mrs.  Washington  to 
his  bedside  and  he  asked  her  to  go  to  his  desk  and 
bring  him  two  wills  she  would  find  there.  He  gave 
her  one  and  asked  her  to  destroy  it,  which  she  did. 
He  then  handed  her  the  other  one  and  asked  her 
to  put  it  away  in  her  closet. 

Lear  then  went  to  his  bedside  and  took  his 
hand.  “He  said  to  me,  ‘I  find  I  am  going,  my 
breath  cannot  continue  long;  I  believed  from  the 
first  attack  it  would  be  fatal — do  you  arrange  and 
record  all  my  late  military  letters  and  papers — 
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arrange  my  accounts  and  settle  my  books,  as  you 
know  more  about  them  than  anyone  else,  and  let 
Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my  other  letters.’ 
He  then  asked  if  I  recollected  anything  which  it 
was  essential  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  a  very  short 
time  to  continue  with  us.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
recollect  nothing,  but  that  I  hoped  he  was  not  so 
near  his  end.  He  observed,  smiling,  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was,  and  that  it  was  the  debt  which  we 
all  must  pay;  he  looked  to  the  event  with  perfect 
resignation.” 

During  the  afternoon,  he  suffered  great  pain 
and  had  increased  difficulty  to  draw  his  breath. 
Lear  lay  upon  the  bed  and  endeavored  to  raise 
him  from  time  to  time  and  comfort  him.  The 
General  shifted  about  in  bed  a  great  deal,  trying 
to  secure  ease  from  his  pain.  Lear  says:  “He  ap¬ 
peared  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  my  atten¬ 
tions,  and  often  said,  ‘I  am  afraid  I  shall  fatigue 
you  too  much’ ;  and  upon  my  answering  him,  that 
I  could  feel  nothing  but  a  wish  to  give  him  ease, 
he  replied,  ‘Well,  it  is  a  debt  which  we  must  pay  to 
each  other,  and  I  hope,  when  you  want  aid  of  this 
kind,  you  will  find  it.’  .... 

“About  five  o’clock  Dr.  Craik  came  again  into 
the  room,  and  upon  going  to  the  bedside  the  Gen¬ 
eral  said  to  him:  ‘Doctor,  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go.  I  believed  from  my  first  attack,  that 
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I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath  cannot  last 
long.’  ”  Later  he  thanked  the  physicians  and 
asked  them  to  let  him  die  quietly.  At  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak 
to  Lear  before  he  could  do  it.  Then  he  said:  “I 
am  just  going.  Have  me  decently  buried,  and  do 
not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than 
three  days  after  I  am  dead.”  Lear  was  so  over¬ 
come  that  he  could  not  speak,  and  Washington 
looked  at  him  again,  and  said:  “Do  you  under¬ 
stand?”  Then  Lear  replied:  “Yes,  sir.”  “ ’Tis 
well,”  he  answered. 

A  little  later,  he  died,  Dr.  Craik  holding  one 
hand  and  Lear  clasping  the  other  to  his  breast, 
Mrs.  Washington  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hand  over  the  General’s  eyes 
and  he  passed  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  Soon 
Mrs.  Washington  asked,  in  a  firm  voice,  “Is  he 
gone?”  and  when  she  knew  that  he  was,  answered 
in  a  plain  voice,  “  ’Tis  well.  All  is  now  over.  1 
have  no  more  trials  to  pass  through.  I  shall  soon 
follow  him.” 

In  this  simple,  yet  majestic  account  of  his  pass¬ 
ing,  one  gets  the  best  picture  of  the  man  that 
he  was.  So  strongly  built  that  he  died  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  yet  calm  and  assured,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  the  end  had  come,  watching  it  curiously,  do¬ 
ing  what  he  was  told  to  do  as  a  matter  of  duty  to 
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his  doctors,  grateful  for  the  attentions  shown  him, 
sensible  of  the  duty  we  owe  one  another  in  such 
times,  conscious  that  the  price  we  pay  for  life  is 
death,  he  went  down  to  the  last,  a  great  and  com¬ 
manding  will,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen  on  this  continent.  Well  did  Jefferson  observe 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  “Truly,  a  great  man  has 
this  day  fallen  in  Israel.” 


ANDREW  JACKSON 

Ilis  outstanding  trait  was  his  tremendous  will  power,  which 
drove  a  lagging  physical  self  over  every  obstacle. 
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It  is  seldom  difficult  to  understand  and  compre¬ 
hend  the  Jacksons.  They  are  so  delightfully  hu¬ 
man — so  frightfully  human,  if  you  please  ! — that 
we  know  and  feel  them  on  the  spot.  They  have 
the  weaknesses  of  all  of  us,  and  they  have  them 
magnified  to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  their 
very  virtues.  They  are  capable  of  great  hates,  of 
making  great  errors  and  of  repenting  them  with 
equally  great  intensity,  of  great  determinations 
and  great  deeds.  In  the  record  of  their  struggles, 
they  merely  mirror  the  ups  and  downs,  the  vic¬ 
tories  and  the  defeats  of  the  average  man,  though 
on  a  grander  scale.  They  have  the  ordinary  qual¬ 
ities  intensified  to  such  a  degree  that  they  often 
assume  a  sort  of  grandeur. 

Andrew  Jackson  sprang  out  of  the  very  lowest 
strata  of  pioneer  life.  His  father  and  mother  had 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the 
Waxhaw  settlements  in  North  Carolina  two  years 
before  his  birth.  Some  months  before  the  birth  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  elder  Andrew  Jack- 
son  sickened  and  died.  He  left  behind  a  wife  and 
two  sons,  a  little  log  cabin  and  a  cleared  field  in 
which  one  crop  had  been  produced. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
coming  of  the  youngest  son  completely  changed 
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the  family  outlook.  The  mother  won  a  scanty  liv¬ 
ing  by  spinning  flax  and  weaving  linen  in  which  she 
was  especially  skilled.  She  worked  with  ceaseless 
activity  to  gain  the  money  with  which  to  provide  a 
liberal  education  for  Andrew,  desiring  that  he 
should  become  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  But  the  grim  hand  of  war,  and  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  boy,  combined  to  defeat  that  dream. 

The  Revolutionary  War  laid  a  heavy  toll  upon 
the  Jackson  family.  The  two  brothers  were  killed, 
one  dying  of  wounds  following  a  battle  while  serv¬ 
ing  under  Colonel  William  Richardson  Davie,  and 
the  other  younger  brother  died  of  wounds  and 
disease  incurred  in  neighborhood  campaigns  in 
which  he  and  young  Andrew  took  part.  Jackson, 
himself,  but  for  his  remarkable  will  power  and 
the  self-sacrifice  of  his  mother,  would  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  prison  starvation 
and  small-pox.  But  after  he  had  recovered,  his 
mother  set  out  on  another  errand  of  mercy  to  the 
prisoners  and  died  herself. 

It  is  out  of  these  intense  experiences  that  whole 
lives  are  shaped  and  pointed.  Impressions  are 
made,  habits  are  formed  and  color  given  to  every 
subsequent  act.  Young  Andrew  Jackson,  at  the 
formative  period  of  his  life,  felt  the  grim  hand  of 
war  in  all  its  terrible  aspects;  he  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  famine,  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  giving  a  certain  bitterness  to  his  whole 
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life.  He  hated  the  British  with  a  savage  intensity 
which  even  age  did  not  soften. 

As  a  member  of  a  party  of  loyal  farmers  gath¬ 
ering  at  a  rendezvous  to  defend  their  homes, 
betrayed  by  a  Tory  and  surprised  by  a  troop  of 
Tarleton’s  cavalry,  they  were  mostly  scattered 
and  killed.  Jackson  and  his  youngest  brother  were 
captured.  Ordered  by  the  leader  of  the  troop  to 
clean  his  boots,  young  Andrew  hotly  replied  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  such.  For  answer  the  officer  drew  his  sword 
and  struck  a  savage  blow  at  the  youth’s  head. 
Jackson  warded  off  the  blow  partially  with  his 
upraised  arm  and  thereby  received  two  wounds — 
one  in  his  arm  and  a  great  gash  on  his  forehead 
which  he  carried  to  his  grave. 

He  was  then  hustled  off  to  the  prison  camp, 
several  days’  journey,  without  food  or  water. 
When  the  prisoners  attempted  to  quench  their 
thirst  by  scooping  up  water  in  their  hands  as  they 
forded  streams,  their  hands  were  struck  down  by 
the  captors.  In  camp,  they  were  subjected  to  even 
greater  menaces  for  small-pox  broke  out  and  was 
allowed  to  rage  unchecked,  the  dead  and  dying 
mingled  with  the  living.  Starvation  made  all  an 
easy  prey  to  the  disease. 

Mrs.  Jackson  appeared  on  the  scene  and  by 
clever  work  succeeded  in  getting  her  two  boys  and 
some  other  prisoners  exchanged  for  British  sol- 
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diers.  Then  she  set  off  on  horseback  with  her  sick 
and  dying  youngsters.  It  was  a  terrible  journey. 
Jackson’s  brother  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be 
supported  on  horseback;  it  was  his  last  journey  as 
he  died  soon  after  reaching  the  Waxhaw.  Andrew 
managed  to  win  his  struggle  for  life,  although  his 
life  hung  in  the  balance  for  weeks. 

The  death  of  Jackson’s  mother  occurred  before 
he  was  fifteen,  another  circumstance  which  doubt¬ 
less  played  a  considerable  share  in  his  future  con¬ 
duct.  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1781,  and  it  was  fourteen  months  later 
before  Charleston  was  given  up  by  the  British. 
This,  too,  exerted  another  influence  upon  the 
youth. 

A  number  of  Charleston  families  were  living  in 
the  Waxhaw  settlement,  pending  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  from  their  city.  They  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  in  their  manner  of  living  which  was  corrupting 
to  a  boy  of  Jackson’s  love  for  companionship  and 
excitement.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  young 
men  and  was  betrayed  by  this  acquaintance  into 
habits  which  were  far  beyond  his  resources.  His 
passion  for  horse  racing  was  developed  at  this 
time,  and  he  also  indulged  in  gambling  and  gam¬ 
ing. 

When  Charleston  was  evacuated  and  the  Whig 
families  returned  to  their  homes,  Jackson  found  it 
very  dull  in  the  Waxhaw,  and  he  determined  to 
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follow  his  friends  to  the  city.  Accordingly,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  took  such  cash  as  he  had,  and 
departed.  His  experiences  were  varied  and  color¬ 
ful  and  ended  only  when  he  was  at  the  very  end 
of  his  resources,  in  a  characteristic  flourish  often 
noticed  in  the  turning  points  in  his  long  career. 
Jackson  always  seemed  to  possess  a  quality  of 
resiliency — whatever  the  odds  against  him. 

He  had  run  through  his  money,  had  a  consider¬ 
able  bill  with  his  landlord  and  possessed  only  his 
horse.  In  this  extremity,  Fate  seemed  to  inter¬ 
vene.  A  man  who  heard  the  story  from  Jackson’s 
own  lips  says :  “He  strolled  one  evening  down  the 
street  and  was  carried  into  a  place  where  some 
persons  were  amusing  themselves  at  a  game  of 
dice,  and  much  betting  was  in  progress.  He  was 
challenged  for  a  game  by  a  person  present,  by 
whom  a  proposal  was  made  to  stake  two  hundred 
dollars  against  the  fine  horse  on  which  Jackson 
had  come  to  Charleston.  After  some  deliberation 
he  accepted  the  challenge.  Fortune  was  on  his 
side;  the  wager  was  won  and  paid.  He  forthwith 
departed,  settled  his  bill  the  next  morning,  and 
returned  to  his  home,  ‘My  calculation,’  said  he, 
speaking  of  this  incident,  ‘was  that,  if  a  loser  in 
the  game,  I  would  give  the  landlord  my  saddle 
and  bridle,  as  far  as  they  would  go  toward  the 
payment  of  his  bill,  ask  a  credit  for  the  balance, 
and  walk  away  from  the  city;  but  being  successful, 
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I  had  new  spirits  infused  into  me,  left  the  table, 
and  from  that  moment  to  the  present  time  I  have 
never  thrown  dice  for  a  wager.’  ” 

His  fling  had  the  tendency  of  settling  him  some¬ 
what  and  he  went  to  work  in  his  home  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  more  purpose  than  he  had  ever  exhib¬ 
ited  before.  It  seems  that  he  was  a  teacher  in  an 
old  field  school  for  approximately  two  years,  and 
earned  money  in  other  work.  In  the  winter 
of  1784-85,  the  young  man  resolved  to  become  a 
lawyer,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  for  Salis¬ 
bury,  North  Carolina,  seventy-five  miles  away. 
He  entered  the  law  office  of  Spruce  McCay,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  bar.  Jackson  spent  the  next 
two  years  as  a  clerk  and  student  in  the  office  of 
this  lawyer,  and  completed  his  studies  with 
Colonel  John  Stokes,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  the  Waxhaw  massacre.  In  1787, 
Jackson  was  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the  courts 
of  the  state.  He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

Young  lawyers  have  ever  been  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  winning  a  practice.  In  the  home 
neighborhood  one  must  compete  with  the  old 
established  members  of  the  bar;  the  confidence  of 
the  neighbors  must  be  aroused  in  the  youth,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  live  down  the  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  everyone  has  about  one’s  ability.  It  is  a  long, 
hard  grind — starvation,  watchful  waiting,  a  game 
of  endurance  and  patience. 
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The  active  and  energetic  young  man  usually  de¬ 
parts  for  the  green  pastures  of  some  distant  loca¬ 
tion  where  many  of  the  old  handicaps  are  not 
found.  He  “grows  up  with  the  country”  and 
oftentimes  becomes  established  sooner  and  wins 
a  larger  recognition.  This  Andrew  Jackson  did. 
He  had  no  genius  for  waiting;  his  nature  craved 
excitement  and  action.  The  lure  of  the  frontier 
was  great  and  he  followed  it.  In  the  summer  of 
1788,  he  joined  a  party  of  settlers  bound  for 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  which  was  then  Washington 
County,  North  Carolina.  They  had  to  cross  a 
mountain  range,  march  through  two  infested 
Indian  regions,  withstand  all  the  hardships  of 
pioneering,  but  all  this  did  not  deter  them.  Upon 
reaching  the  new  settlement,  Jackson  assumed  his 
duties  as  public  prosecutor,  to  which  position  he 
had  been  appointed  by  his  friend  John  McNary, 
judge  of  the  superior  court. 

The  young  solicitor  went  to  “board”  with  the 
Widow  Donelson  who  was  living  in  a  blockhouse 
and  running  an  inn.  With  her  were  her  daughter 
Rachel  and  worthless  son-in-law,  Lewis  Robards. 
Robards,  it  seems,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  cups  and 
made  no  effort  to  live  up  to  manhood’s  estate.  Not 
only  that,  but  his  conduct  towards  his  beautiful 
wife  was  what  one  might  expect  to  find  from  a 
common  drunkard.  It  was  natural  that  Jackson 
should  come  to  know  the  unequal  struggle  going 
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on,  being  now  a  member  of  the  household.  He 
was  quick  to  resent  wrongs  grossly  inflicted,  and 
doubly  quick  to  defend  womanhood.  His  sense  of 
justice  was  aroused  and  with  it  his  sympathy  for 
the  unhappy  young  wife  forced  to  support  this 
worthless  wreck.  And  between  sympathy  and  love 
there  is  such  a  fine  dividing  line,  in  cases  like  this, 
that  only  philosophers  can  discover  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Jackson  was  unusually  busy. 
The  country  was  thriving,  growing  by  tremendous 
strides.  All  the  hurly-burly,  boisterous,  noisy  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  frontier  attended  its  expansion. 
The  settlements  were  populated  by  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  people;  there  was  a  nervous,  eager 
search  for  power  and  property.  Lawsuits,  duels, 
brawls  and  personal  encounters  were  common. 
The  real  difficulty  facing  the  officers  of  justice  was 
to  see  that  the  quick-shooting  and  self-sufficient 
frontiersman  really  resorted  to  the  law ! 

A  less  courageous  man  would  never  have  done 
in  the  office  of  public  prosecutor.  It  took  a  man  of 
nerve  to  go  into  a  wild  and  untamed  region,  filled 
with  unprincipled  men,  and  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  the  bar  of  justice  for  wrongs  inflicted,  duties 
undischarged.  Yet  Jackson,  youth  that  he  was 
and  frail  in  figure  as  he  was,  was  just  the  man  to 
turn  the  trick.  There  was  something  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  something  in  the  burning  intensity  of  his 
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manner  that  warned  even  these  ruffians  to  have  a 
care. 

He  prospered  greatly  for  a  young  man  and  in 
one  year  (1794)  we  read  that  he  appeared  as 
counsel  in  two  hundred  twenty-eight  cases  out 
of  a  total  of  three  hundred  ninety-seven  tried  in 
the  courts.  Clients  were  for  the  most  part  land 
poor  and  they  paid  for  their  legal  aid  in  land.  At 
one  time,  Jackson  owned  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  of  wild  land,  mostly  received  in 
lieu  of  fees.  As  a  basis  of  comparing  values,  he 
bought  the  original  Hermitage  farm  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  which  comprised  six  hundred  fifty  acres  for 
eight  hundred  dollars,  then  considered  a  high 
price.  But  the  Hermitage  farm  contains  perhaps 
the  best  land  in  all  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  and 
Jackson  exhibited  a  rare  judgment  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  it,  even  at  a  high  figure. 

Jackson  was  by  no  means  a  stern  partisan  of  the 
court  method  of  settling  disputes.  Indeed,  in  the 
many  affairs  in  which  he  became  entangled  per¬ 
sonally  we  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  where 
he  resorted  to  arbitration  and  peaceful  settlement 
in  the  courts.  It  was  customary,  when  men  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  judgment  handed  down,  to 
repair  outside  the  court  room  and  fight  it  out, 
the  judge,  attorneys  and  jury  often  looking  on. 

In  1796,  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  Nashville  to  prepare  a  state  constitu- 
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tion.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  five  members  sent 
from  Davidson  County,  and  in  June  Tennessee  be¬ 
came  the  sixteenth  state.  In  the  following  fall 
Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  the  first  member  of 
Congress  to  represent  the  state.  He  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  December  and  on  the  third  day  of 
the  session  saw  General  Washington  enter  the 
chamber  and  deliver  his  final  address  to  Congress. 

What  impression  this  made  upon  the  young 
member  from  the  youngest  state,  we  do  not  know 
definitely.  One  would  think  that  such  an  occasion, 
marked  by  the  venerable  hero  who  had  made 
possible  the  security  of  the  government  more  than 
any  other  man  present,  would  have  exerted  some 
happy  influence.  But  we  must  remember  that  it 
was  an  age  of  crimination,  of  personal  abuse  and 
vituperation  never  equalled  since  in  this  country. 
The  seeds  of  dissension  were  already  springing  up. 
•  It  was  customary  then  for  each  House  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  answer  to  the  President’s  speech.  In  the 
draft  proposed  highly  eulogistic  sentiments  were 
addressed  to  Washington.  The  followers  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  raised  a  two  days’  debate  over  this  and 
finally  Edward  Livingston  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  “wise,  firm  and  patriotic  administration.” 
This  was  voted  down.  Then  Mr.  Blount  of  North 
Carolina  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  in  order 
that  posterity  might  see  that  he  did  not  consent. 
The  result  was  sixty-seven  for;  twelve  against. 
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The  original  “wilful  twelve,”  no  doubt!  And 
among  the  number  was  Andrew  Jackson  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Jackson  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  session 
in  March,  but  during  the  summer  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He 
served  through  one  session  and  then  resigned. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
to  a  position  on  the  bench  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  then  considered  the  second  “best”  position 
in  the  state.  The  salary  was  six  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  whereas  the  governor  received  seven 
hundred  fifty  dollars.  Jackson  remained  on  the 
bench  for  six  years.  He  took  the  appointment 
originally  because  he  wanted  to  become  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  he  thought  that  he  would  have  time 
between  sessions  of  court  to  visit  Philadelphia  and 
lay  in  his  stock  of  goods. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  his  growing  political 
popularity  and  his  ambition  brought  him  into  a 
personal  conflict  with  Governor  Sevier,  old  Revo¬ 
lutionary  hero  and  first  governor  of  the  state. 
The  major-generalship  of  the  state  militia  was 
vacant.  Jackson  knew  that  Sevier  would  probably 
win  the  post  because  of  his  military  experience  and 
political  service  to  the  state.  It  was  a  position  and 
honor  which  every  man  in  the  commonwealth 
coveted.  So  Jackson  boldly  entered  the  lists  and 
made  a  race  against  his  foe.  The  election  was  in 
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the  hands  of  the  field  officers.  When  they  came  to 
vote,  it  was  found  to  be  a  tie,  so  the  Governor  of 
the  State  had  to  vote  off  the  tie.  He  decided  in 
favor  of  Jackson.  This  victory  was  especially  cal¬ 
culated  to  wound  and  gall  the  old  soldier  who  had 
won  so  many  battles. 

The  panic  of  1798-99,  however,  dealt  the  ambi¬ 
tious  young  politician  a  hard  blow.  His  Phila¬ 
delphia  creditors  called  his  notes  and  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  to  raise  real  money,  something 
that  was  then  almost  unknown  on  the  frontier. 
Jackson  never  cared  for  complications  of  any 
kind,  and  he  detested  being  in  debt  worse  than 
all.  He  determined  to  sell  off  all  his  property, 
go  out  of  business,  resign  from  the  judgeship  and 
start  all  over  again.  To  meet  his  notes  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  most  of  his  wild  lands,  sold  his  improved 
home  near  Nashville,  closed  out  his  stock  of 
goods,  left  the  bench  and  went  out  to  the  Hermi¬ 
tage  farm,  built  a  log  cabin  and  began  anew. 

This  decision  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Probably  no  other  great  military  and  political 
figure  in  our  history  has  been  so  subject  to  snap- 
judgment,  to  the  quick  and  ready  determination 
to  take  drastic  action.  He  seems,  oftentimes,  to 
have  sacrificed  much  more  than  was  necessary,  to 
have  let  himself  in  for  a  good  deal  more  trouble 
and  work  than  was  absolutely  needed.  But  that 
was  the  way  of  the  man ;  to  think  was  to  act.  Some- 
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times,  his  acts  were  the  better  unperformed,  but  in 
this  he  merely  displayed  common  weaknesses 
found  in  all  men. 

Most  of  his  quarrels  hinged  on  just  such  sudden 
turnings  of  his  mind.  In  many  instances,  he  seems 
to  have  determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  and  exhibits  a  fine  and  rare  patience. 
Then,  just  as  the  matter  is  apparently  dying  out, 
he  suddenly  changes  his  mind,  becomes  the  aggres¬ 
sor,  determines  to  fight  at  all  costs.  This  occurred 
in  two  of  his  famous  quarrels  at  least;  the  duel 
with  Charles  Dickinson  and  the  feud  with  the 
Bentons. 

The  Dickinson  duel  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
famous  and,  perhaps,  the  most  colorful,  of  all  of 
Jackson’s  many  escapades.  Charles  Dickinson,  a 
young  lawyer  and  a  dead  shot,  was  reported  to 
have  uttered  some  disparaging  words  about  Mrs. 
Jackson,  the  former  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards,  which 
was  to  the  fiery  militia  general  the  one  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  Jackson  called  upon  Dickinson  and  asked 
if' he  had  used  the  language  reported.  Dickinson 
replied  that  if  he  had  used  any  such  words,  he 
must  have  been  drunk.  They  talked  it  over  and 
separated  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Some  time  later  a  report  was  brought  to  Jack- 
son  that  Dickinson  had  again  used  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  Jackson  then  went  to  Dickinson’s  father- 
in-law,  Captain  Ervin,  and  urged  him  to  see  to  it 
that  Dickinson  acted  like  a  gentleman  while  in  his 
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cups.  Jackson  added :  “I  wish  no  quarrel  with  him. 
He  is  used  by  my  enemies  in  Nashville  who  are 
urging  him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Advise 
him  to  stop  in  time.” 

Then,  when  things  seemed  to  be  in  fair  way  to 
be  smoothed  out,  a  trivial  incident  brought  the 
whole  controversy  to  a  head.  Another  young 
lawyer  named  Swann,  circulated  a  report  that 
Jackson  had  accused  the  owners  of  Plowboy  (a 
race-horse)  of  paying  their  forfeit  in  notes  of  less 
value  than  agreed  upon.  Jackson  in  replying  to 
Swann  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  call  Dickinson  “a  base  poltroon  and  cow¬ 
ardly  talebearer,”  and  asked  Swann  to  show  the 
letter  to  Dickinson,  and  that  if  Dickinson  desired 
satisfaction  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  him  on  the 
field. 

Naturally,  Dickinson  replied  in  kind  and  Jack- 
son  promptly  challenged  him.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  duel  should  be  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River  in  Kentucky,  the  weapons  were  to  be  pistols 
and  the  men  were  to  face  each  other  eight  paces 
apart. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  all  the  retails  of 
that  grim  tragedy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Jackson 
determined  to  let  Dickinson  have  the  first  shot,  a 
bit  of  strategy  thought  to  be  foolhardy  because  of 
Dickinson’s  unerring  aim.  On  the  way  to  the  field, 
at  twenty-four  paces,  he  put  four  balls  into  a  spot 
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that  could  be  covered  with  a  silver  dollar,  and  at 
the  same  distance,  cut  strings.  But  Jackson  had  a 
plan  of  campaign  which  made  it  wise  to  follow 
this  course. 

His  extreme  slenderness  of  figure  probably 
never  occurred  in  another  man  of  his  height.  He 
was  wearing  a  large  coat  which  was  carelessly 
buttoned  over  his  breast.  By  twisting  his  waist 
slightly  within  this  great  coat,  he  deceived  the 
keen-eyed  Dickinson,  who  fired  where  he  thought 
Jackson’s  heart  was,  but  instead  only  grazed  his 
ribs. 

A  puff  of  dust  was  seen  to  fly  out  of  Jackson’s 
coat.  He  quickly  clamped  his  left  arm  over  his 
breast  and  prepared  to  fire  at  Dickinson.  The 
latter,  unnerved  at  his  apparent  failure  to  even 
hit  his  enemy,  recoiled  from  the  mark.  Jackson 
turned  to  the  second  who  sternly  ordered  him 
back  to  the  mark,  drawing  his  pistol  as  he  did  so. 
Dickinson  dropped  his  pistol. 

Jackson  took  deliberate  aim,  but  his  pistol  did 
not  go  off.  He  hesitated,  looked  at  it  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  had  stopped  at  half  cock.  He  re¬ 
cocked  it,  aimed  again  and  fired.  Dickinson’s  face 
blanched,  he  reeled  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  friends,  who  gently  lowered  him  to  the  ground. 
He  bled  to  death  a  short  time  later. 

Jackson  left  the  field  and  stopped  at  a  house  for 
some  buttermilk.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he 
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was  wounded,  and  even  his  shoe  was  full  of  blood. 
He  had  kept  his  wound  to  himself,  as  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  want  Dickinson  even  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  touched  him ! 

A  good  many  stories  have  been  told  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Jackson  saved  his  life  in  this 
duel.  One  goes  to  the  effect  that  Jackson  placed 
an  ivory  miniature  of  his  wife  in  a  pocket  over  his 
heart  and  that  this  deflected  Dickinson’s  bullet 
and  saved  his  life.  This  seems  to  be  pure  fiction, 
however.  We  have  ample  evidence  that  the  account 
given  above  is  the  true  one.  Two  of  Jackson's 
ribs  were  shattered  and  the  ball  passed  around 
the  ribs,  tearing  a  deep  gash  which  never  healed 
properly  and  which  caused  Jackson  considerable 
pain  and  inconvenience  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Dickinson  duel  occurred  in  1806  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  that 
Jackson  regained  state-wide  popularity.  Even  his 
friends  admit  that  it  told  heavily  on  him  and  that 
during  the  six  or  eight  years  following  he  could 
not  have  been  elected  to  a  single  office  in  the  state 
requiring  a  majority  of  votes.  He  was  univer¬ 
sally  looked  upon,  outside  his  own  circle  of  friends 
as  a  turbulent,  violent  and  passionate  man. 

It  is  interesting,  in  passing,  to  note  that  when 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr  came  West  on  his  two  trips 
that  he  sojourned  at  the  Hermitage  from  five  to 
eight  days  on  each  passing.  Jackson  seems  to  have 
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been  entirely  “taken  in”  by  the  smooth  and  un¬ 
principled  schemer  from  the  East  and  to  have 
gone  to  great  pains  to  show  him  unusual  attention 
and  hospitality.  It  can  be  said  in  mitigation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  not  without  company  in  this  mis¬ 
take.  The  city  of  Nashville  accorded  Burr  a  public 
banquet  and  even  Henry  Clay  appeared  in  two 
law  suits  as  counsel  for  Burr.  Burr  was  the  pride 
of  all  the  western  country  and  looked  upon  as  the 
champion  of  the  under  classes.  His  duel  with 
Hamilton  had  served  to  elevate  him  in  the  West 
rather  than  diminish  his  popularity. 

When  Burr  was  arrested  and  tried  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Jackson  was  summoned  as  a  witness.  We 
find  him  haranguing  a  crowd  in  which  he  defended 
Burr  and  denounced  Jefferson  so  vehemently  that 
it  hurt  him  greatly  a  few  years  later.  Madison, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  took  offense  at  it  and  held 
a  grudge  against  Jackson  which  told  heavily 
against  the  latter  when  Madison  was  president 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Five  days  after  the  news  of  declaration  of  war 
reached  Jackson,  he  tendered  his  services  and  that 
of  his  militia  to  the  government.  This  prompt 
offer,  regardless  of  differences,  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  upon  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  and  be¬ 
fore  long  Jackson  was  ordered  to  proceed  by 
water  to  New  Orleans,  join  Wilkinson  and  effect 
the  defense  of  that  city.  He  reached  Natchez, 
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was  held  there  for  a  long  time  and  then  received 
an  order  from  the  authorities  at  Washington  to 
disband  his  men  and  accept  “the  thanks  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  dismissed  without  pay,  without  provision  for 
transportation  of  his  men  home!  Jackson  deter¬ 
mined  to  disobey  the  order  and  march  his  men 
home  before  discharging  them.  To  do  this  he  in¬ 
curred  obligations  for  food  and  forage  that 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  The  government  seemed 
determined  for  a  time  to  let  Jackson  squirm  out 
of  it  as  best  he  could,  and  but  for  the  aid  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Benton  it  would  have  ruined 
Jackson  financially  and  otherwise. 

In  spite  of  this  service  which  Benton  had  ren¬ 
dered  him,  Jackson  was  soon  drawn  into  a  quarrel 
with  Benton  because  of  a  disagreement  with  Ben¬ 
ton’s  brother  Jesse.  There  seems  to  have  been 
little  real  basis  for  a  quarrel,  just  a  fanning  of 
flames  by  meddlers,  an  apparent  patching  up  of 
the  difficulty,  then  the  characteristic  turning  of 
Jackson  and  a  pressing  of  matters  into  a  violent 
consequence. 

In  the  end  he  blazed  out,  brushed  old  friendship 
aside  and  swore  by  the  Eternal  that  he  would 
horsewhip  Tom  Benton  the  first  time  they  met. 
They  met  in  Nashville  on  a  third  of  September. 
The  two  Bentons,  in  order  to  avoid  Jackson,  had 
not  gone  to  their  accustomed  inn.  In  the  after- 
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noon  Jackson,  in  company  with  his  friend  Colonel 
Coffee,  rode  into  town  and  put  up  his  horse.  On 
his  way  to  the  postoffice,  he  accidentally  con¬ 
fronted  Benton  and  his  brother. 

When  opposite  him,  he  suddenly  whirled,  his 
whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  shouted:  “Now,  you 
damned  rascal,  I’m  going  to  punish  you.  Defend 
yourself !” 

Benton  made  an  effort  to  reach  his  pistol  in  his 
breast  pocket.  Jackson  beat  him  on  the  draw, 
however,  pulling  a  pistol  from  a  pocket  behind 
him  and  presented  it  against  Benton’s  chest,  press¬ 
ing  him  back  into  the  hotel.  Jesse  Benton  then 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired  at  Jackson.  His  gun  was 
loaded  with  two  balls  and  a  large  slug.  The  slug 
struck  Jackson’s  left  shoulder,  giving  it  a  hor¬ 
rible  wound,  one  ball  entered  the  muscle  of  the 
left  arm  lodging  in  the  bone  and  the  other  hit 
the  wall  of  the  room.  The  shock  from  the  charge 
was  so  great  that  Jackson  fell  on  his  face  and 
remained  there,  bleeding  profusely. 

Colonel  Coffee  then  entered,  drawing  his  pistol. 
Supposing  that  Colonel  Benton  had  wounded 
Jackson,  he  hit  Benton  over  the  head  with  his 
gun.  The  latter  slipped  and  fell  backwards  down 
a  flight  of  stairs.  Jackson’s  friends  then  got  him 
to  his  room  in  the  inn  and  attempted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood.  Mrs.  Jackson,  years  later,  said  it 
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was  not  stopped  until  the  General  had  soaked 
two  mattresses  through  and  was  nearly  dead. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Creek  Indians  took  Fort 
Mims  and  massacred  over  four  hundred  soldiers 
and  settlers.  This  occurred  in  Alabama  but  it 
constituted  a  grave  threat  to  Tennessee  and  Jack¬ 
son’s  enemies  thought  they  saw  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  him.  They  accordingly  inflamed  the  people 
and  got  a  bill  through  the  Legislature  ordering 
the  major-general  of  militia  to  proceed  at  once 
against  the  Indians.  Jackson  was  still  prostrate 
on  his  bed,  unable  to  rise,  although  about  three 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  quarrel  with  the  Ben¬ 
tons.  His  enemies  planned,  as  soon  as  it  was 
proved  that  he  couldn’t  take  the  field,  to  declare 
the  office  vacant  and  displace  him. 

The  law  provided  that  a  bill  had  to  be  passed 
on  three  successive  days  by  the  Legislature  before 
it  could  become  law.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  Jackson  called  one  of  his  friends  and  asked 
if  the  bill  would  pass.  On  being  assured  that  it 
would,  he  issued  orders  to  his  men  to  assemble  at 
Fayetteville,  near  the  Alabama  frontier.  When 
his  friend  suggested  he  regretted  the  general  en¬ 
titled  to  command  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field,  Jackson  replied: 

“The  devil  in  hell  he  is  not!” 

Enoch  Parsons,  the  friend  in  question,  adds : 
“He  gritted  his  teeth  with  anguish  as  he  uttered 
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these  words,  and  groaned,  when  he  ceased  to 
speak.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  I  was  mistaken, 
but  that  I  did  not  believe  he  could  just  then  take 
the  field.  .  .  .  Two  hours  afterward  I  received 
fifty  or  more  copies  of  his  orders,  which  had  been 
made  out  and  printed  in  the  meantime,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville, 
eighty  miles  on  the  way,  on  Thursday.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  order  was  a  note  stating  that  the 
health  of  the  commanding  general  was  restored. 

“That  evening,  or  the  next  day,  I  saw  Dr.  May, 
General  Jackson’s  principal  physician,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  him  if  he  thought  General  Jackson  could 
possibly  march.  Dr.  May  said  that  no  other  man 
could,  and  that  it  was  uncertain  whether,  with 
his  spunk  and  energy,  he  could;  but  that  it  was 
entirely  uncertain  what  General  Jackson  could  do 
in  such  circumstances.” 

Jackson  was  so  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
even  though  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  that  he 
fainted  in  getting  out  of  bed.  On  the  march  to 
Fayetteville,  the  doctor  testifies  that  they  had  to 
stop  him  at  frequent  intervals  and  bathe  him  from 
head  to  foot  in  solutions  of  sugar  of  lead  to  keep 
down  the  inflammation,  but  steadily  he  pressed  on ! 

In  his  anguish  of  body  and  spirit,  he  said:  “It 
is  my  punishment  that  I  should  have  wasted  my 
strength  in  a  private  quarrel  at  a  time  when  my 
country  was  so  sorely  in  need  of  it.” 
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His  left  shoulder  was  so  badly  shattered  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  his  shoulder-straps 
upon  it;  he  suffered  for  months  from  dysentery 
and  during  one  battle  with  the  Indians  was  in 
such  pain  from  it  that  he  had  to  be  strapped  over 
a  bent  sapling  with  his  arms  hanging  limp  from 
his  shoulders.  In  camp,  he  had  to  hang  over  the 
back  of  his  chair.  He  was  in  the  field  for  eighteen 
months,  without  medical  attention,  suffering  from 
these  pains  and  wounds,  and  was  contracting 
tuberculosis  on  top  of  them ! 

He  routed  the  Indians,  after  overcoming  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacles.  Poorly  provisioned,  without 
forage  and  often  with  only  a  scant  day’s  rations 
for  his  men,  facing  mutiny  single-handed  and  put¬ 
ting  it  down,  emerging  at  last  at  New  Orleans 
where,  against  the  most  tremendous  odds  a  com¬ 
mander  in  that  whole  war  ever  faced,  he  won  the 
greatest  victory  and  became  the  hero  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  details  of  that 
campaign  and  the  unequal  contest  he  waged  there; 
first  to  restore  public  tranquillity  and  impress  upon 
the  excited  citizenry  the  feeling  that  a  vigorous 
defense  was  not  only  possible  but  capable  of  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  sufficient  in  passing  to  point  out  a  fact 
given  little  prominence  in  history;  namely,  that 
Jackson  was  such  a  sick  man  that  all  he  could  eat 
was  a  little  rice  broth.  He  knew  the  need  for  a 
confident  manner  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  his 
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true  condition  was  well  concealed.  For  more  than 
a  month  he  slept  in  his  uniform.  One  reason  was 
that  he  expected  to  be  aroused  any  minute  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  was,  indeed,  busy  far  into  every  night 
speeding  the  plans  for  defense.  Another  reason 
was  that  it  was  very  painful  to  him  to  get  in  and 
out  of  his  clothes. 

For  six  years,  he  served  as  commander  of  the 
army  in  the  Southern  Department.  He  had  much 
to  do  with  gaining  Florida  and  violated  many 
rules  of  international  warfare  and  diplomacy  in 
bringing  it  about.  He  got  into  a  difficulty  in  New 
Orleans  and  suffered  a  loss  of  some  of  his  prestige 
because  of  his  high-handed  methods. 

In  1821,  he  retired  from  public  service  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four,  wasted  in  body  and  disgusted  in 
spirit  at  public  office.  He  seemed  destined  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  peaceful  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  planter.  But  in  1824,  he  was  made  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  choice  of  most  of  the 
people  and  carried  the  votes  of  more  of  the  states 
in  the  electoral  college.  But  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
after  considerable  heat  had  been  generated,  John 
Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts  was  elected,  with 
the  aid  of  Henry  Clay’s  supporters. 

The  Jackson  men  instantly  raised  the  charge 
that  Clay  had  entered  into  a  corrupt  deal  with 
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Adams  whereby  Clay  was  to  elect  Adams  and  the 
latter  was  to  make  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State. 
There  seems  now  to  be  no  evidence  that  such  a 
bargain  was  ever  made,  but  subsequent  events  lent 
color  to  it.  It  served  to  put  Jackson  in  the  White 
House  for  eight  years  and  to  keep  Clay  out  of  it! 

Jackson  felt  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature, 
that  he  had  been  defrauded  out  of  the  presidency 
and  he  dedicated  all  his  time  and  amazing  energy 
to  the  purpose  of  getting  even.  From  then  on  his 
consuming  ambition  was  to  win  the  presidency. 
That  he  did  win  is  common  knowledge. 

He  won  an  overwhelming  victory  in  1828 
against  Adams,  receiving  one  hundred  seventy- 
eight  votes  in  the  electoral  college  to  eighty-three 
for  Adams.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  informed  that  her  husband  had  been 
elected :  “Well,  for  Mr.  Jackson’s  sake,  I  am  glad ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  never  wished  it.” 

A  great  fete  was  planned  by  the  citizens  of 
Nashville  to  be  tendered  to  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Jackson  just  before  their  departure  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  dinner  was  to  have  been  given  on  the 
evening  of  December  twenty-third,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  preceding  day,  without  warning, 
Mrs.  Jackson  passed  away.  The  General  was  pro¬ 
foundly  shocked,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
would  believe  that  she  had  really  breathed  her 
last. 
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The  loss  of  his  beautiful  Rachel  made  a  pro¬ 
found  and  sorrowful  impression  upon  the  fiery 
warrior.  It  is  said  that  he  gradually  dropped  his 
profanity,  and  that  it  was  only  upon  extreme  occa¬ 
sions  that  he  ever  used  it  again.  Mrs.  Jackson  had 
long  tried  to  persuade  him  to  join  church  and 
acknowledge  his  salvation,  which  he  had  refused 
to  do.  It  was  not  until  he  retired  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  that  he  did  this.  In  August,  1 83 8,  he  wrote : 
“I  would  long  since  have  made  this  solemn  public 
dedication  to  Almighty  God,  but  knowing  the 
wickedness  of  this  world,  and  how  prone  men  are 
to  evil,  that  the  scoffer  of  religion  would  have 
cried  out,  ‘Hypocrisy!  he  has  joined  the  church 
for  political  effect,’  I  thought  it  best  to  postpone 
this  public  act  until  my  retirement  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  when  no  false  imputation  could  be 
made  that  might  be  injurious  to  religion.”  It  was 
1842,  however,  before  he  did  this. 

He  was  taken  into  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  little  brick  structure  on  the  Hermitage  farm 
which  he  had  built  for  his  wife.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Edgar  of  Nashville  performed  the  ceremony.  In 
the  course  of  his  questioning  of  the  candidate,  the 
minister  said:  “General,  there  is  one  more  ques¬ 
tion  which  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you.  Can  you  for¬ 
give  all  your  enemies?” 

Jackson  hesitated.  “My  political  enemies  I  can 
freely  forgive,”  he  said,  “but  as  for  those  who 
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abused  me  when  I  was  serving  my  country  in  the 
field,  and  those  who  attacked  me  for  serving  my 
country — doctor,  that  is  a  different  matter.” 

After  some  argument  and  deliberation  Jackson 
consented  to  forgive  them  all.  From  that  day 
until  his  death  he  took  great  comfort  in  his  Bible 
and  hymn-book,  which  he  pronounced  hime- book. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  his  beloved 
wife,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Washington  in  order  to  reach  it  for  his  inaugu¬ 
ration.  It  is  said  that  he  grew  “twenty  years  older 
in  a  night.”  The  pain  from  his  old  wounds,  his 
wastage  from  disease  and  the  growing  lung 
trouble,  together  with  this  great  personal  loss  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  his  temper.  In  these  private 
burdens  are  to  be  found  an  explanation  for  many 
of  his  public  acts.  His  feuds  and  quarrels  in  the 
White  House  were  none  the  less  violent  and  in¬ 
tense  than  many  of  his  old  private  altercations, 
although  not  of  a  physical  nature. 

His  service  in  the  field  had  aroused  all  his  patri¬ 
otism  to  such  a  high  pitch  that  he  was,  in  spite  of 
misguided  judgment  and  prejudice  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  quick  to  sense  an  attack  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  government  and  as  quick  to  forestall  it.  His 
greatest  public  service  during  his  eight  years  in 
the  White  House  was  undoubtedly  his  quick  and 
stern  suppression  of  the  secessionist  movement  on 
the  part  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  South  Carolina. 
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The  evidence  strongly  points  to  the  ambition  of 
Calhoun  as  being  responsible  for  the  whole  agita¬ 
tion,  although  it  was  espoused  by  many  other  men 
in  southern  public  life.  If  there  was  a  design,  they 
apparently  counted  on  Jackson  to  aid,  or  at  least, 
not  to  hinder  their  plans.  In  this  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  their  grave  error. 

Jackson  wrote  as  follows  on  May  1,  1833  to 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Crawford  of  Georgia:  “I  have  had 
a  laborious  task  here,  but  nullification  is  dead,  and 
its  actors  and  courtiers  will  only  be  remembered 
by  the  people  to  be  execrated  for  their  wicked 
designs  to  sever  and  destroy  the  only  good  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  globe,  and  that  prosperity  and 
happiness  we  enjoy  over  every  other  portion  of 
the  world.  Haman’s  gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate 
of  all  such  ambitious  men  who  would  involve  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train, 
that  they  might  reign  and  ride  on  its  whirlpools 
and  direct  the  storm.  The  free  people  of  the 
United  States  have  spoken  and  consigned  these 
wicked  demagogues  to  their  doom.  Take  care  of 
your  nullifiers  you  have  among  you.  Let  them 
meet  the  indignant  frowns  of  every  man  who  loves 
his  country.  The  tariff,  it  is  now  well  known,  was 
a  mere  pretext.  Its  burdens  were  on  your  coarse 
woolens;  by  the  law  of  July,  1832,  coarse  woolens 
was  reduced  to  five  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South.  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  takes  it  up,  and  closes  it 
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with  woolens  at  fifty  per  cent,  reduces  it  gradually 
down  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  there  it  is  to  remain, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  nullifiers  agree  to 
the  principle.  The  cash  duty  and  the  home  valua¬ 
tion  will  be  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  more,  and 
after  the  year  1842  you  will  pay  on  coarse  wool¬ 
ens  thirty-five  per  cent.  If  this  is  not  protection, 
I  can  not  understand  it.  Therefore,  the  tariff  was 
only  the  pretext,  and  disunion  and  a  Southern  con¬ 
federacy  the  real  object.  The  next  pretext  will  be 
the  negro  or  the  slavery  question.” 

Jackson  retired  from  the  presidency  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  He  had  hardly  passed  an  hour, 
and  it  is  said,  never  a  day  without  experiencing 
the  most  intense  pain  from  either  his  wounds  or 
his  various  diseases.  He  was  also,  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation,  greatly  reduced  in  finances,  although  he 
possessed  a  beautiful  mansion  at  the  Hermitage 
and  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  the  entire 
South. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says:  “I  returned 
home,  with  just  ninety  dollars  in  money,  having 
expended  all  my  salary,  and  most  of  the  proceeds 
of  my  cotton  crop ;  found  everything  out  of  repair ; 
corn,  and  everything  else  for  the  use  of  my  farm, 
to  buy;  having  but  one  tract  of  land  besides  my 
homestead,  which  I  have  sold,  and  which  has  en¬ 
abled  me  to  begin  the  new  year  (1838)  clear  of 
debt,  relying  on  our  industry  and  economy  to  yield 
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us  a  support,  trusting  to  a  kind  Providence  for 
good  seasons  and  a  prosperous  crop.” 

Lie  spent  his  time  in  the  repair  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  farm  and  in  carrying  on  a  stubborn 
battle  with  his  weakened  and  worn  physical  self. 
It  was  six  years  before  he  came,  at  last,  to  the  rest 
and  relief  from  pain  which  he  had  so  well  earned. 

He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  June  8,  1845,  a 
warm,  bright  day.  Dr.  Esselman  had  remained 
at  the  Hermitage  all  night  and  states  that  as  soon 
as  he  saw  General  Jackson  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  he  knew  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  He  immediately  ordered  Jackson  to  bed. 
In  getting  back  into  bed,  he  fainted.  The  servants 
thought  he  had  passed  away  and  commenced  to 
sob  and  cry  out  in  a  loud  manner.  Jackson  soon 
roused  himself,  however,  and  said:  “My  dear 
children,  do  not  grieve  for  me ;  it  is  true,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  you;  I  am  well  aware  of  my  situation; 
I  have  suffered  much  bodily  pain,  but  my  sufferings 
are  but  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  endured  upon  that  accursed  cross, 
that  we  might  all  be  saved  who  put  our  trust  in 
him.”  He  then  bade  various  members  of  his 
household  and  family  a  farewell,  ending  with: 
“My  dear  children,  and  friends,  and  servants,  I 
hope  and  trust  to  meet  you  all  in  heaven,  both 
white  and  black.” 

A  little  later,  hearing  the  negroes  sobbing,  he 
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asked:  “What  is  the  matter  with  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren?  Have  I  alarmed  you?  Oh,  do  not  cry.  Be 
good  children  and  we  will  all  meet  in  heaven.” 
These  words  were  his  last. 

Two  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  garden  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  said  a  short  time 
before  his  death:  “Heaven  will  be  no  heaven  if 
I  do  not  meet  my  wife  there.” 

When  I  visited  the  Hermitage  and  stood  before 
the  grave  of  this  restless  and  turbulent  man,  I 
read  this  simple  inscription:  “General  Andrew 
Jackson,  Born  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767,  Died 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1845.”  While  over  the  grave 
of  his  beloved  Rachel,  carved  in  imperishable 
marble,  still  breathes  the  love  of  this  man  for  her, 
in  these  moving  words : 

“Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson, 
wife  of  President  Jackson,  who  died  the  22nd  of 
December,  1828.  Age  61  years.  Her  face  was 
fair,  her  person  pleasing,  her  temper  amiable,  her 
heart  kind;  she  delighted  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
her  fellow  creatures,  and  cultivated  that  divine 
pleasure  by  the  most  liberal  and  unpretending 
methods;  to  the  poor  she  was  a  benefactor;  to  the 
rich  an  example;  to  the  wretched  a  comforter;  to 
the  prosperous  an  ornament;  her  piety  went  hand 
in  hand  with  her  benevolence,  and  she  thanked  her 
Creator  for  being  permitted  to  do  good.  A  being 
so  gentle  and  so  virtuous  slander  might  wound, 
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but  could  not  dishonor.  Even  Death,  when  he 
bore  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  could  but 
transport  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God.” 

And  there  side  by  side,  under  a  marble  canopy, 
they  rest  at  last  in  the  eternal  embrace  of  death. 
And  in  the  hickory  trees  which  shade  the  grave, 
and  which  were  planted  by  Jackson’s  own  hand  in 
his  last  years,  I  thought  I  saw  a  sign.  Two  of 
these  trees  have  grown  together  at  the  base.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  marks  their  own  love  —  that 
they,  too,  are  now  as  one. 


Comparison  of  George  Washington  and 
Andrew  Jackson 


At  first  thought,  we  are  likely  to  be  struck  by  the 
close  similarity  in  the  antecedents  and  the  careers 
of  Washington  and  Jackson.  Probably  no  two 
men  in  history  ever  came  nearer  repeating  in 
every  particular  and  every  experience  what  these 


men  did. 


Both  were  born  from  immigrant  parents  on  the 
frontier.  The  one  was  of  English  descent,  and 
the  other  of  Scotch-Irish.  Both  grew  up  in  the 
woods  and  early  exhibited  an  unusual  energy. 
Both  were,  in  their  youth,  impulsive  and  great 
lovers  of  sports. 

In  the  main  points  of  their  careers  there  was 
a  noticeable  duplication  of  events.  One  was  the 
chief  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  other 
the  chief  hero  of  the  next  war,  again  a  war  with 
England,  that  of  1812.  Both  served  eight  years 
in  the  White  House — both  experienced  eight  tur¬ 
bulent  years — and  both  retired  to  their  farms  to 
live  their  last  years  in  peace.  The  one,  we  have 
seen,  came  on  the  stage  just  as  the  other  was 
leaving  it. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  vast  contrast  in 
their  lives.  Starting  out  as  they  did  so  nearly  alike 
and  touching  so  many  common  prizes  as  they  went 
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through  life,  observe  the  vast  differences  in  their 
characters. 

The  first  great  contrast  comes  in  their  physical 
natures.  Washington  was  a  superb  specimen,  well 
over  six  feet  and  wonderfully  formed.  Aside  from 
a  short  illness  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  he 
was  not  troubled  by  disease  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  the  kind  of  pain  that  racked  and 
wasted  Jackson  almost  his  entire  life.  Jackson 
was  a  trifle  over  six  feet  high,  too,  but  of  extreme 
slenderness  and  not  so  splendidly  formed. 

The  next  contrast  is  in  mental  viewpoint.  Wash¬ 
ington  set  about  early  in  life  to  overcome  and 
eradicate  his  impetuosity,  to  curb  his  temper 
and  to  adopt  rules  of  conduct  that  would  make 
him  more  pleasing  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  grown  more  quarrelsome  and  violent  as  he 
grew  older  and  his  physical  pain  increased.  We 
find  no  desire  on  his  part  to  master  his  faults  and 
shortcomings.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  glory  in 
them,  a  sort  of  pressing  them  on  at  times  as  if  to 
give  them  greater  emphasis  to  the  country  at 


large. 

Washington  was  ever  the  mathematician; 
Jackson,  the  horse-racing,  loud-swearing,  duelling 
lawyer  of  the  rough  frontier.  He  was,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  West,  quick  on  the  trigger.  There 
is  none  of  the  mathematician  in  this  sort  of  a  man; 
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he  is  impulsive,  quick  to  action  and  not  to  be 
denied  once  he  moves.  One  of  his  favorite  maxims 
illustrates  the  point,  “When  you  have  a  thing  to 
do,  take  all  the  time  for  thinking  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow,  but  when  the  time  has  come  for 
action,  stop  thinking.”  This  was  evidently  para¬ 
phrased  from  Napoleon:  “Shoot  first,  think  after¬ 
ward.”  And  it  is  curiously  true  that  this  kind  of  a 
nature  seldom  has  time  for  cold,  deliberate 
thought.  It  is  usually  up  to  the  hilt  in  action  all 
the  time.  It  lives  and  thrives  on  instinct  and  will. 

Washington  was  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  his  eye  ever  on  the  “glorious  cause,”  bury¬ 
ing  his  own  inclination  to  fight  it  out  once  for  all 
in  one  grand  contest;  his  battles  were  carefully 
planned  and  he  was  slow  to  adjust  himself  once 
they  were  disarranged.  He  was  unable  to  do  so, 
except  in  retreat  and  then  another  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Jackson  seems  to  have  done  anything  else 
but  plan.  Word  is  brought  him  that  the  British 
have  landed  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans.  It  is 
now  growing  dark.  “By  the  Eternal,  they  cannot 
sleep  on  our  soil !”  he  exclaims,  and  moves  his  men 
out  to  attack  in  the  darkness.  Again,  in  the  Creek 
campaign,  he  learns  that  he  has  less  than  one  day’s 
rations  for  his  men  and  that  the  commissary  has 
failed  to  meet  him  at  the  rendezvous.  He  was  a 
day’s  march  from  supplies  and  more  than  a  day’s 
march  to  the  besieged  fort  he  was  coming  to 
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relieve.  He  decides  to  relieve  the  fort,  destroy  the 
Indians  and  take  a  chance  on  getting  back  to  the 
other  post  before  the  Indians  attack  it.  No  Wash¬ 
ington  would  ever  have  hazarded  such  an  exploit; 
again  it  smacks  more  of  Napoleon. 

Washington  was  a  soldier  trained  from  his 
young  manhood;  Jackson  had  had  no  military 
training  whatever,  except  to  be  wounded  by  a 
British  officer  when  a  youth  for  refusing  to  clean 
his  boots,  at  the  time  his  political  influence  gave 
him  the  major-generalship  of  the  Tennessee  mili¬ 
tia.  Jackson  only  spent  a  total  of  two  years  in 
active  military  duty,  whereas  Washington  spent 
nearly  eight  years  in  the  Revolution  alone  in  the 
field.  On  the  offense,  Jackson  never  fought  any 
antagonists  save  Indians,  and  his  two  great  bat¬ 
tles,  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  were  purely  de¬ 
fensive.  Washington  was  called  upon  to  exhibit 
almost  every  kind  of  tactics  in  his  various  cam¬ 
paigns.  Washington  won  his  great  victory  at 
Yorktown  with  trained  troops;  Jackson,  with  raw 
levies,  administered  the  most  withering  defeat 
British  arms  ever  sustained  on  this  continent  and 
this  against  trained  troops  lately  come  from  vic¬ 
tories  in  southern  France  and  Spain. 

Another  contrast  is  seen  in  their  demeanor  to 
their  fellow  men.  Washington  was  kindly,  patient 
and  forbearing.  It  is  said  that  he  never  fought 
a  duel  in  his  life.  We  know  that  he  did  not  indulge 
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in  quarreling  with  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  continually  in  the 
midst  of  passionate  turmoil  from  the  time  he  had 
his  quarrel  with  Governor  Sevier.  Almost  the 
last  public  act  of  his  long  life  was  that  wherein,  at 
last,  he  forgave  all  his  enemies.  Washington  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  defamation  in  his  administration  as 
Jackson  did,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any 
enemies  to  forgive,  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned. 

Both  married  other  men’s  wives.  Washington, 
the  Widow  Custis,  his  own  age  and  the  wealthiest 
woman  in  Virginia.  Jackson  took,  within  three 
years  after  meeting  her,  Rachel  Robards,  the  wife 
of  a  man  not  very  high  in  the  social  scale  at  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  he  was  none  too  scrupulous 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  deprived  Robards 
of  his  wife.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the 
great  love  that  existed  between  them. 

Both  died  without  issue  of  their  bodies;  both 
adopted  children  and  found  much  solace,  in  their 
old  age,  in  the  little  grandchildren.  Both  appar¬ 
ently  were  strong  family  men  and  passionately 
fond  of  country  life.  Neither,  however,  ever  hesi¬ 
tated  to  leave  his  own  fireside  to  engage  in  public 
service. 

Jackson  is  the  more  common  of  the  two  because 
his  virtues  were  the  very  weaknesses  of  the  many. 
His  amazing  will  power  is  at  once  the  most  re- 
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markable  and  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  his  whole 
character.  Even  in  it  he  lacked  balance  and  a  fine 
sense  of  humor.  It  was  just  as  likely  to  drive  him 
into  an  unprofitable  quarrel  as  it  was  into  a  great 
service.  He  lived  thick  and  got  into  his  own  way 
a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Washington,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  anal¬ 
ysis,  is  the  higher  and  better  character  of  the  two, 
because  he  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  nature. 
He  proved  that  he  who  subdues  his  own  self  is  the 
mightiest  character  and  will  triumph  in  the  end 
over  all  his  foes.  Some  of  Washington’s  enemies 
live  today  merely  for  the  things  they  attempted 
to  do  to  him;  whereas  Jackson’s  quarrels  will 
serve  to  divide  posterity  into  two  camps  as  long 
as  his  name  is  remembered. 

Out  of  it  all  we  come  to  see,  in  the  end,  that 
both  men  were  needed,  and  the  necessary  man, 
whatever  his  faults,  is  always  applauded. 


Chapter  III 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

He  was  truly  an  eagle  and  undoubtedly  the  superior  of  his 
contemporaries  in  every  department  of  talent  and  native  ability. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 


IN  native  ability  he  was  doubtless  the  peer  of 
any  man  this  country  has  yet  discovered. 
While  still  a  mere  youth  he  sprang  full-armed 
upon  the  national  stage  and  he  justified  that  early 
promise  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  indeed 
a  giant  in  the  days  when  the  shifting  political  con¬ 
test  brought  to  the  front  a  whole  galaxy  of  giants. 

Some  men,  indeed  most  men,  are  slow  to  catch 
their  stride.  They  unfold  with  great  deliberation, 
and  sometimes  are  even  surprised  themselves  when 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  discovers  to  them  their 
own  powers.  Others  may  be  conscious  of  their 
ability  early  in  life  but  are  forced  to  serve  many  an 
apprenticeship  before  their  opportunity  comes. 

There  are  others,  not  many  in  all  history,  and 
Hamilton  was  one  of  them,  who  seem  from  the 
very  hour  that  they  enter  this  life  to  be  the  dar¬ 
lings  of  Fate.  They  come  at  the  correct  hour  and 
they  come  equipped  with  an  amazing  experience 
and  judgment  which  gives  the  lie  to  their  years. 
They  move  unerringly  to  their  proper  place  and 
assume  their  leadership  by  a  sort  of  divine  right 
which  never  ceases  to  puzzle  and  charm. 

It  is  futile  to  seek  the  explanation  in  their  ances¬ 
try  and  background,  although  these  do  help  a  bit. 
But  there  is  something,  some  quality  inherent  in 
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them,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  explained.  It 
seems,  rather,  that  all  the  choice  distillation  of 
dozens  of  generations  of  experience  has  been 
combined  in  them  and  that  a  jesting  Fate  has 
turned  them  loose  upon  an  unsuspecting  world  to 
see  what  will  happen. 

Hamilton  was  the  son  of  an  obscure  Scotch 
merchant  living  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Rachel  Fawcett  Levine,  the  wife 
of  a  rich  Danish  Jew,  who  treated  her  so  cruelly 
that  she  was  forced  to  leave  him  shortly  after  her 
marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  She  was  a  brilliant 
and  highly  educated  girl  for  the  times  and  seems 
to  have  made  the  most  of  her  advantages.  She 
had  a  son  by  Levine,  who  was  taken  away  from 
her  by  that  man  when  they  separated.  It  was  some 
years  before  she  met  James  Hamilton,  who  was 
an  attractive  man  with  much  charm  of  manner 
and  person. 

She  naturally  fell  in  love  with  him  and  they 
soon  set  up  housekeeping  together.  There  has 
been  much  idle  gossip  concerning  this  affair  and 
sordid  stories  have  been  repeated  concerning 
Hamilton’s  illegitimate  origin.  There  seems  to 
be  no  basis  for  the  inevitable  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  tales.  Hamilton  was  not  the 
result  of  a  promiscuous  attachment.  His  father 
and  mother  were  sincerely  attached  to  each  other 
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and  continued  to  live  together  until  the  latter’s 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

We  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  Rachel 
Levine  really  attempted  to  secure  her  freedom 
before  going  to  Hamilton’s  house.  She  had  been 
forced  into  her  alliance  with  Levine,  much  older 
than  herself,  against  her  will.  He  was  rich  and 
powerful,  with  great  influence.  Life  had  dealt 
her  a  hard  blow;  perhaps  she  did  not  care.  Here 
was  love,  kindness,  protection.  Whatever  her  mo¬ 
tives,  they  were  natural. 

The  best  test  of  it  was  Hamilton  himself.  He 
was  a  love-child  and  he  came  endowed  with  all  the 
marked  differences  so  often  seen  in  such  cases. 
His  half-brother  Levine,  born  of  the  same  mother 
but  under  different  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  ordinary  barnyard  fowl.  In  1782,  Hamil¬ 
ton  wrote  to  his  wife  concerning  him,  as  follows : 
“He  tells  me  of  the  death  of  my  brother  Levine. 
You  know  the  circumstances  that  abate  my  dis¬ 
tress,  yet  my  heart  acknowledges  the  rights  of  a 
brother.  ...” 

Hamilton  was  born  one  year  after  Rachel 
Levine  went  to  James  Hamilton’s  house  to  live. 
Levine  then  divorced  her,  and  the  records  of  the 
Ember  Court  of  St.  Croix  show  that  “John 
Michael  Levine  was  granted  a  divorce  for  aban¬ 
donment,  and  Levine  was  permitted  to  marry 
again;  but  she,  being  the  defendant,  was  not.” 
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Levine  was  not  content  with  this  but  attempted  to 
secure  a  few  slaves  which  she  owned  and  left  at 
her  death  to  her  sons,  Alexander  and  James,  “in 
behalf  of  her  lawfully  begotten  heir,  Peter 
Levine.” 

Alexander  Hamilton  made  no  effort  during  his 
lifetime  to  conceal  his  origin.  He  certainly  made 
it  known  to  his  wife,  as  is  indicated  by  the  letter 
from  which  we  have  quoted.  It  was  likewise 
known  to  her  father,  General  Schuyler,  and  to 
General  Washington,  both  of  whom  accepted 
him.  This  indicates  that  no  prejudices  were  cur¬ 
rent  then. 

He  very  early  gave  promise  of  the  great  career 
that  was  before  him.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  and  before  he  was 
twelve  he  went  to  work  in  a  “counting  room.”  His 
father  had  suffered  losses  in  business  which  ren¬ 
dered  this  step  necessary. 

Before  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Edward  Stevens,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  capacity  of  observation  and 
sound  reasoning  it  displays :  “I  contemn  the  grov¬ 
eling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like  to  which  my 
fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my 
life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station 
I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  my  youth  excludes  me 
from  any  hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  do 
I  desire  it;  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for 
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futurity.”  Then,  he  fervently  wishes  there  was 
“a  war.” 

At  about  this  time,  we  find  his  employer  leaving 
on  a  long  trip  and  placing  the  thirteen-year-old 
boy  in  complete  charge  of  the  business  during  his 
absence ! 

During  his  clerkship,  Hamilton  found  much 
time  for  reading  and  study.  We  are  told  that  his 
favorite  authors  were  Plutarch  and  Pope.  Doubt¬ 
less,  from  the  latter  he  drew  his  style  and  mode  of 
expression,  and  from  the  former  his  profound 
knowledge  of  history  and  his  knowledge  of  gov¬ 
ernments. 

His  ability  with  the  pen  won  him,  before  his 
fifteenth  birthday,  considerable  local  prominence 
due  to  his  description  of  a  local  hurricane.  It  gave 
evidence  of  so  much  ability  that  wealthy  friends 
and  relatives  decided  that  such  talent  should  be 
prepared  for  greater  things.  A  purse  was  raised 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  American  Colonies  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  education. 

He  eventually  reached  New  York  and  upon  the 
advice  of  some  clergymen  attended  a  famous 
grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey. 
His  progress  was  so  great  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  was  ready  for  college.  During  the  year} 
he  not  only  waded  through  his  studies  with  great 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  he  wrote  a  great  deal — 
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prose  and  poetry,  including  elegies,  verse  and 
hymns. 

His  desire  to  get  through  college  as  fast  as  his 
abilities  would  permit  prevented  him  attending 
Princeton,  where  the  rules  prohibited  such  a 
course.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  entered 
what  has  since  become  Columbia  University.  And, 
again,  he  was  the  darling  of  Fate,  for  his  atten¬ 
dance  there  is  what  put  him  in  the  way  of  his 
subsequent  career. 

The  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution  was 
already  upon  the  horizon,  and  while  Hamilton 
pursued  his  studies  he  was,  nevertheless,  giving  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  impending  conflict. 
We  know  that  he  spent  a  long  time  deciding  which 
side  of  the  controversy  he  should  support.  He  was 
ever  an  exponent  of  strong  government,  law, 
order  and  discipline.  His  sympathies  naturally 
inclined  on  the  side  of  government  rather  than  of 
revolution.  He  admits,  himself,  that  he  held 
“strong  prejudices  on  the  ministerial  side  until 
he  became  convinced  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  colonial  claims.”  He 
even  made  a  speech  and  did  a  lot  of  talking  in 

his  student  group  in  support  of  “the  ministerial 
side.” 

It  is  asserted  that  at  this  point  his  burning  am¬ 
bition  decided  the  issue  for  him.  To  support  the 
ministerial  government  offered  little  of  promise  in 
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the  way  of  preferment  in  the  future.  But  revolu¬ 
tion  meant  change  and  change  meant  new  leaders, 
new  opportunities,  new  fortunes.  Whatever  was 
the  controlling  motive,  he  changed  sides  and  from 
that  hour  was  an  ardent  patriot. 

New  York  was  rather  slow  in  arousing  herself 
and  in  taking  an  active  part  with  the  other  col¬ 
onies.  At  last,  a  meeting  was  called  in  what  is 
now  City  Hall  Park  for  the  purpose  of  prodding 
the  Assembly  into  action.  A  great  crowd  gath¬ 
ered  and  the  chosen  orators  moved  with  great 
caution  and  care.  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  in  the  crowd. 

The  evident  fear  of  the  appointed  orators  ap¬ 
parently  greatly  aroused  his  fighting  blood  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  platform,  leaped  boldly  be¬ 
fore  the  people  and  launched  forth  into  a  burning 
speech  that  electrified  the  crowd.  His  youth  was 
forgotten  in  the  eloquence  and  logic  of  that  ad¬ 
dress  and  he  became  at  once  one  of  the  leading 
Revolutionary  figures  in  the  colony. 

He  followed  up  his  advantage  with  several 
political  pamphlets  which  served  to  strengthen  his 
reputation  and  to  extend  his  influence.  At  the  same 
time,  he  organized  a  corps  of  students  into  an 
artillery  company  and  regularly  drilled  them. 
Wanting  ordnance,  they  took  the  guns  mounted 
at  the  Battery  and  withdrew  them  to  the  college 
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campus,  under  fire  from  the  enemy  ship  Asia  then 
anchored  in  the  harbor. 

His  eagerly  coveted  “war”  had  come  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  be  caught  asleep  when  such  a 
glorious  opportunity  presented  itself.  Indeed,  that 
announced  intention  in  his  boyhood  letter  to  his 
friend  to  “prepare  the  way  for  futurity”  was  one 
of  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  life.  He  was 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  came  to  him.  That  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  real  distinguishing  characteristics  between 
great,  and  inferior,  men. 

The  artillery  company  received  its  first  fire  at 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  which  the  patriots 
lost.  Hamilton’s  first  military  exploit  was  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  retreat.  It  is  said  that  General  Wash¬ 
ington  stood  at  the  top  of  the  ferry  steps  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  last  man  to  embark  from  the 
island.  The  last  man  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 
He  had  been  introduced  a  short  time  before  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  by  General  Greene,  who  had 
been  struck  by  the  superior  discipline  of  the  young 
captain’s  company. 

Hamilton  was  present  during  the  retreat  up 
Manhattan,  later  across  New  Jersey,  and  the 
battles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  latter  place,  he  took  a  spite  shot  at  the  col¬ 
lege  because  he  still  remembered  the  refusal  of 
the  college  authorities  to  admit  him.  Trevelyan 
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states :  “ .  .  .  for  later  young  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  with  the  irreverence 
of  a  student  fresh  from  a  rival  place  of  education, 
planted  his  guns  on  the  sacred  green  of  the  aca¬ 
demical  campus,  and  fired  a  six-pound  shot,  which 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  the  head  of  King 
George  the  Second’s  portrait  in  the  chapel.”  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed,  but  the  motive  doubtless 
can. 

His  service  was  excellent,  if  not  brilliant.  When 
the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morris¬ 
town,  the  young  commander  was  offered  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Hamilton, 
with  that  remarkable  self-confidence  so  noticeable 
in  one  so  young,  really  felt  that  he  was  making  a 
great  sacrifice  in  taking  the  position,  where  he 
would  be  removed  from  the  line  and  out  of  actual 
command  in  battle.  He  seemed  to  think  that  with 
his  ability,  no  position  was  beyond  reach  if  he 
remained  in  the  line.  But  his  choice  to  join  his 
Chief’s  military  family  was  one  of  the  wisest  de¬ 
cisions  he  ever  made.  It  brought  him  closely  under 
the  eye  of  Washington  and  put  him  in  a  position 
where  he  met  the  greatest  men  of  the  times  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  win  their  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence.  It  stood  him  in  good  stead  all  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

His  duties  as  aide-de-camp  placed  him  in  charge 
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of  Washington’s  correspondence.  To  his  Chief’s 
“yes”  or  “no”  he  brought  to  bear  all  of  his  re¬ 
markable  gift  of  expression,  his  correct  reasoning 
powers  and  his  consummate  tact.  This  correspon¬ 
dence  was  exceedingly  large,  and  as  energetic  and 
ambitious  as  Hamilton  was,  he  had  plenty  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  time  and  talents. 

The  greatest  service  he  rendered  his  Chief,  no 
doubt,  was  when  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to 
Gates  to  secure  reinforcements  for  the  main  army. 
Gates  had  been  terribly  puffed  up  over  the  victory 
which  Arnold  and  his  other  generals  had  won  for 
him  at  Saratoga  (while  he  remained  in  his  tent), 
and  he  was  dallying  with  the  fond  dream  of  taking 
Washington’s  position.  His  praises  were  being 
sung  by  all  whereas  Washington  was  being  criti¬ 
cised  for  doing  nothing. 

Washington  had  requested  troops  from  Gates. 
The  latter  ignored  the  request.  In  his  extremity, 
the  great  chieftain  turned  to  the  one  man  in  whom 
he  could  place  his  confidence  (how  often  he  was  to 
do  this  in  the  years  to  come!),  and  sent  Colonel 
Hamilton  to  the  vain  Gates  to  use  his  good  offices 
in  persuading  the  latter  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
his  army.  In  case  persuasion  failed,  the  young 
Colonel  carried  in  his  pocket  a  curt  order  com¬ 
manding  Gates  to  deliver  up  the  troops.  It  was  a 
ticklish  situation  for  the  Commander-in-Chief.  To 
compel  Gates  to  obey,  was  adding  fuel  to  the 
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flames  that  already  threatened  him  and  made  it 
look  as  though  the  former  were  trying  to  strip 
the  latter  of  his  army  through  spite.  Hamilton, 
through  his  wonderful  tact  came  back  with  the 
troops  and  the  seal  unbroken  on  the  order. 

A  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  war,  Hamil¬ 
ton  kept  the  Commander-in-Chief  waiting  one  day. 
The  latter  gently  chided  him  for  it.  The  haughty 
pride  of  the  young  Colonel  caused  him  to  curtly 
reply,  “Since  you  think  it,  sir,  we  part!”  Much 
has  been  made  of  this  so-called  quarrel.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  any  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Washington,  nor  does  any  appear  at  a  later 
date  on  the  part  of  Hamilton.  Washington  cer¬ 
tainly  was  within  his  right  in  reprimanding  a  tardy 
aide.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  regretted 
it  later  because  he  made  overtures  to  Hamilton, 
which  the  latter  wrongfully  spurned.  But  Wash¬ 
ington  overlooked  the  hot-blooded  conduct  of 
Hamilton,  placed  him  in  the  field  again  and  gave 
him  his  chance  to  distinguish  himself  at  York- 
town.  There  he  was  permitted  to  lead  the  assault, 
and  he  won  a  brilliant  name  for  himself  by  taking 
the  position  assigned  to  him  within  ten  minutes. 

In  the  meantime,  while  on  his  trip  north  to 
negotiate  with  Gates,  he  had  met  Miss  Elizabeth 
Schuyler.  The  acquaintanceship  rapidly  ripened 
into  love  and  he  threw  himself  into  his  love-mak¬ 
ing  with  the  despatch  and  energy  which  charac- 
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terized  all  of  his  activities.  Most  of  the  courtship 
was  by  correspondence  due  to  his  military  duties. 

One  of  these  letters  in  which  he  ardently  pours 
out  his  heart,  shows  how  talented  he  was  in  the 
sweet  nothings  so  important  at  this  period.  Most 
of  his  letters,  however,  were  full  of  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  day  and  accounts  of  momentous  events 
which  he  had  witnessed.  The  love  letter  follows: 

I  have  told  you  and  I  told  you  truly  that  I  love 
you  too  much.  You  engross  my  thoughts  too  en¬ 
tirely  to  allow  me  to  think  of  anything  else.  You 
not  only  employ  my  mind  all  day,  but  you  intrude 
on  my  sleep.  I  meet  you  in  every  dream  and  when 
I  awake  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  again  for  ruminat¬ 
ing  on  your  sweetness.  ’Tis  a  pretty  story  indeed 
that  I  am  to  be  thus  monopolized  by  a  little  nut 
brown  maid  like  you  and  from  a  soldier  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  puny  lover.  I  believe  in  my  soul 
you  are  an  enchantress;  but  I  have  tried  in  vain, 
if  not  to  break,  at  least  to  weaken  the  charm  and 
you  maintain  your  empire  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts 
and  after  every  new  one  I  make  to  draw  myself 
from  my  allegiance,  my  partial  heart  still  returns 
and  clings  to  you  with  increased  attachment.  To 
drop  figures  my  lovely  girl,  you  become  dearer  to 
me  every  moment.  .  .  .  Indeed,  my  dear  Betsey, 
you  do  not  write  me  often  enough.  I  ought  at 
least  to  hear  from  you  by  every  post,  and  your  last 
letter  is  as  old  as  the  middle  of  September.  I 
have  written  you  twice  since  my  return  from  Hart¬ 
ford.  You  will  laugh  at  me  for  consulting  you 
about  such  a  trifle,  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
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you  would  prefer  my  receiving  the  nuptial  benedic¬ 
tion  in  my  uniform  or  in  a  different  habit.  It  will 
be  just  as  you  please,  so  consult  your  whim  and 
what  you  think  most  consistent  with  propriety.  .  .” 

They  were  married  at  Albany  in  December, 
1780.  The  wedding  was  a  brilliant  affair  attended 
by  several  members  of  Washington’s  “family.” 
Thereafter,  throughout  their  lives,  there  is  a  fine 
current  of  sentiment  running  through  their  letters, 
and  a  tenderness  bespeaking  the  depth  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  between  them.  On  September  6,  1781, 
his  homesickness  for  his  wife  causes  him  to  say: 
“Yesterday,  my  lovely  wife,  I  wrote  to  you,  in¬ 
closing  you  a  letter  in  one  to  your  father,  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Morris.  .  .  .  Every  day  confirms  me 
in  the  intention  of  renouncing  public  life,  and  de¬ 
voting  myself  wholly  to  you.  Let  others  waste 
their  time  and  their  tranquility  in  a  vain  pursuit 
of  power  and  glory;  be  it  my  object  to  be  happy 
in  a  quiet  retreat  with  my  better  angel.” 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he  hurried  home 
and  immediately  plunged  into  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  labors  were  soon  interrupted  by  his 
election  to  Congress  by  the  legislature.  About 
this  time,  his  friend  James  McHenry  wrote  him 
some  sensible  advice,  which  Hamilton  did  not 

heed: 

“I  hear  you  are  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
Will  you  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  would  rather 
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have  heard  that  you  had  not  been  chosen.  If  you 
accept  of  the  office,  there  is  a  stop  to  any  further 
study  of  the  law,  which  I  am  desirous  you  should 
finish,  because  a  few  years  practice  at  the  bar 
would  make  you  independent,  and  do  you  more 
substantial  good  than  all  the  fugitive  honors  of 
Congress.  This  would  put  it  in  your  power  to 
obtain  them  and  to  hold  them  with  more  certainty, 
should  you  still  be  inclined  to  risque  in  a  troubled 
sea.  The  moment  you  cease  to  be  a  candidate  for 
public  places,  the  people  will  lament  your  loss  and 
wait  with  impatience  till  they  can  persuade  a  man 
of  your  abilities  to  serve  them.  In  the  meantime, 
you  will  be  doing  justice  to  your  family.  Besides, 
you  know  that  there  is  nothing  at  present  to  be 
had  worthy  of  your  acceptance.  .  .  .  How  would 
it  vex  me  to  learn  that  you  had  exclaimed  in  the 
stile  of  an  English  cardinal — If  I  had  best  served 
my  family  as  faithfully  as  I  have  the  public,  my 
affairs  would  have  been  today  in  a  very  different 
order.” 

Although  he  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  he  was  beginning  this  early  in  his  career  to 
speculate  on  the  ways  of  ambition  and  to  admit, 
at  times,  that  private  life  offered  more  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  wrote  to  Lafayette,  before  taking  his 
seat  in  Congress:  “I  am  going  to  throw  away  a 
few  months  more  in  public  life,  and  then  retire  a 
simple  citizen  and  good  paterfamilias.  I  set  out 
for  Philadelphia  in  a  few  days.  You  see  the  dis¬ 
position  I  am  in.  You  are  condemned  to  run  the 
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race  of  ambition  all  your  life.  I  am  already  tired 
of  the  career,  and  dare  to  leave  it.” 

Congress  had  lost  most  of  the  men  who  had 
given  it  such  renown  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  It  was  now  in  its  dotage  and  a  more  weak 
and  helpless  legislative  body  probably  never  as¬ 
sembled  before.  The  powers  which  had  formerly 
been  granted  to  it  by  common  consent  when  the 
country  was  in  great  peril  had  all  been  withdrawn 
by  jealous,  narrow,  contentious  States,  quarreling 
among  themselves  now  that  freedom  had  been 
won. 

Hamilton  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
arouse  the  members  and  the  country  to  the  need 
for  a  better  form  of  government,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  took  his  seat  in  November,  1782,  and  it  was 
not  until  May,  1787,  that  a  convention  of  the 
States  assembled  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  subject. 

The  interval  of  five  years  was  by  no  means  an 
idle  one.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
constantly  agitated  a  stronger  government  to  save 
the  country  from  anarchy.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  the  States  together,  but  they  failed. 
Finally,  Virginia  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  at 
Annapolis  but  the  proposal  failed  for  want  of  a 
quorum.  Hamilton  here  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  hour  and 
urging  another  convention  to  be  attended  by  all. 
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He  was  to  find  opposition  at  home,  however. 
Governor  Clinton  was  bitterly  opposed  to  a  strong 
central  government  and  since  he  controlled  the 
legislature,  the  struggle  seemed  hopeless.  But  this 
was  just  the  sort  of  opposition  where  Hamilton 
shone  at  his  best.  He  secured  his  own  election  to 
the  legislature  and  he  went  to  the  mat  with  the 
states-party.  While  bested  in  the  main  point,  he 
did  succeed  in  getting  an  act  appointing  three 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  him¬ 
self  among  the  number.  His  two  colleagues  were 
adherents  of  Governor  Clinton. 

It  was  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
the  genius  of  Hamilton  first  manifested  itself  in 
all  its  splendor.  Naturally  quick,  fiery  and  an 
eager  participant  in  forensic  endeavor,  he  showed 
his  shrewd  political  acuteness  and  good  sense  by 
keeping  out  of  the  thick  of  the  debate,  and  never 
gave  his  colleagues  a  chance  to  destroy  his  influ¬ 
ence  before  the  Convention  by  showing  that  he 
did  not  represent  the  majority  opinion  of  his 
State.  During  all  those  momentous  weeks  Hamil¬ 
ton  spoke  but  once  and  that  early  in  the  session 
just  after  the  various  plans  of  government  had 
been  submitted,  among  them  his  own.  This  speech, 
however,  of  five  hours’  duration,  produced  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  the  Convention  for  it  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  was  absolutely  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  one  of  the  first  minds  of  the  nation,  de- 
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spite  his  youth.  He  was  then  but  thirty  years  of 
age. 

His  great  service  at  the  Convention  was  in  com¬ 
mittees  and  in  private  council  with  the  members. 
He  kept  himself  sufficiently  outside  the  center  of 
the  stage  so  that  his  position  was  materially 
strengthened  when  he  came  to  carry  the  fight  for 
adoption  to  his  State. 

That  he  was  ambitious  cannot  be  denied.  That 
he  even  expected  to  be  Chief  Executive  of  the 
embryo  nation  is  not  improbable.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  he  took  care  to  see  to  it  that  no  hindrance  to 
this  end  was  written  into  the  organic  law  of  the 
land. 

Some  students  of  Constitutional  Law  have  often 
wondered  why  it  was  that  the  Constitution,  in  set¬ 
ting  out  the  qualifications  of  the  president,  should 
read:  “No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.” 

There  was  great  prejudice,  following  the  War, 
against  aliens  and  a  clamor  had  been  set  up  that 
no  foreign-born  person  should  ever  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President.  This  sentiment  seemed 
sure  to  carry  when  Hamilton  hurried  to  Madison 
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and  urged  upon  him  the  point  that  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution  certainly  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
eligibility.  The  point  appealed  to  Madison  and 
his  draft  of  the  section  embodied  Hamilton’s  idea 
on  the  point. 

Hamilton  was,  of  course,  foreign-born.  Just 
why  the  time  limit  for  eligibility  of  foreign-born 
citizens  was  placed  precisely  at  fourteen  years  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  been  in  the  country  just  fourteen  years! 
The  section  seems,  on  this  conjecture,  to  have  been 
framed  more  especially  for  him  than  for  any  other 
person  in  the  country  at  the  time !  Yet  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Madison  would  have  deliberately 
framed  it  to  aid  Hamilton;  the  chances  are  that 
he  innocently  accepted  some  of  Hamilton’s  sug¬ 
gestions. 

His  sagacity  was  by  no  means  limited  to  selfish 
proposals.  Seven  years  before,  while  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution  and  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  very  struggle 
that  was  before  the  country.  He  said,  in  a  letter 
to  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress : 

“Some  of  the  lines  of  the  army,  but  for  the 
influence  of  Washington,  would  obey  their  States 
in  opposition  to  Congress — Congress  should  have 
complete  sovereignty  in  all  that  relates  to  war, 
peace,  trade,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  armies,  fleets, 
fortifications,  coining  money,  establishing  banks, 
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imposing  land  tax,  poll  tax,  duties  on  trade,  and 
the  unoccupied  lands.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  sovereignty  in  each  State  will  defeat  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  make  our  Union  feeble 
and  precarious.” 

Probably  no  greater  testimonial  of  the  unusual 
mental  powers  of  Hamilton  can  be  given  than  the 
amazing  grasp  of  sound  government  exhibited 
above.  When  we  consider  that  it  came  from  a 
mere  vouth,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  And 
the  last  sentence  shows  his  rare  foresight  at  its 
best;  even  then,  long  years  before  the  issue  was 
seriously  drawn,  he  had  thought  out  and  decided 
in  his  own  mind,  the  fallacy  of  the  states-right 
doctrine. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  form  of 
government  which  Hamilton  desired  to  establish, 
and  his  scheme  laid  the  foundation  for  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  charges  which  were  later  lodged  against 
him,  particularly  his  desire  to  pattern  closely  after 
the  British  form  of  government.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  merely  a  good  bargainer  and  in 
overstating  his  case,  he  got  a  better  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  might  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 
Many  years  later,  he  wrote  : 

“I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  proposed  either  a 
President  or  Senate  for  life;  and  that  I  neither 
recommended  nor  meditated  the  annihilation  of 
the  State  governments. 
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“And  I  may  add  that,  in  a  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  Convention,  neither  the  proposi¬ 
tions  thrown  out  for  debate,  nor  even  those  who 
voted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  deliberation,  were 
considered  as  evidence  of  a  definite  opinion  in  the 
proposer  or  voter. 

“It  appeared  to  be  in  some  sort  understood 
that,  with  a  view  to  free  investigation,  experi¬ 
mental  propositions  might  be  made,  which  were  to 
be  received  merely  as  suggestions  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact  that  my  final  opinion 
was  against  an  executive  during  good  behavior ,  on 
account  of  the  increased  danger  to  the  public  tran¬ 
quility  incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  to 
his  degree  of  permanency. 

“In  a  plan  of  a  Constitution  which  I  drew  up 
while  the  Convention  was  sitting,  and  which  I 
communicated  to  Mr.  Madison  about  the  close  of 
it,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after,  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent  has  no  longer  duration  than  for  three  years.” 
— From  a  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering,  September 
16,  1803. 

He  saw  that  the  vital  question  which  would 
decide  the  success  of  the  new  form  of  government, 
was  the  proper  division  of  authority  between  the 
national  and  the  state  governments.  With  his  usual 
foresight,  he  demanded  that  to  whatever  govern¬ 
ment  the  jurisdiction  was  given,  the  full  power  to 
enforce  should  also  lodge.  He  said:  “If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  country  are  such  as  to  demand 
a  compound,  instead  of  a  simple — a  confederate, 
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instead  of  a  sole  government,  the  essential  point 
which  will  remain  to  be  adjusted,  will  be  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  objects,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
which  will  appertain  to  the  different  provinces  or 
departments  of  power;  allowing  to  each  the  most 
ample  authority  for  fulfilling  those  which  may  be 
committed  to  its  charge.  .  .  .  Not  to  confer  in 
each  case  a  degree  of  power  commensurate  to  the 
end,  would  be  to  violate  the  most  obvious  rules  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  and  improvidently  to 
trust  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  to  hands 
which  are  disabled  from  managing  them  with 
vigor  and  success.” 

His  greatest  public  service  in  regard  to  the 
new  Constitution,  however,  came  in  the  fight  for 
adoption  which  he  chiefly  waged  in  New  York.  In 
anticipation  of  that  struggle,  he  commenced  to 
write  out  expositions  of  the  document  under  the 
pen-name  “Publius.”  These  appeared  with  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity,  averaging  one  every  three  days. 
Madison,  and  to  some  extent,  Jay,  joined  in  the 
fray,  adding  papers  all  of  which  were  accumulated 
into  the  “Federalist”  papers  which  have  remained 
the  foremost  exposition  of  the  Constitution  out¬ 
side  of  judicial  interpretation  in  existence. 

Of  these  papers,  Hamilton  was  the  author  of 
more  than  half  and  their  clearness,  their  invincible 
logic  and  commonsense  did  more  to  win  the  cause 
than  anything  else.  They  have  been  credited  by  all 
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authorities  as  having  won  the  contest,  at  once 
bitter  and  doubtful. 

The  actual  struggle  in  New  York  was  against 
overwhelming  odds.  The  Clinton  party  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  the  adoption  to  the  last  ditch.  It 
secured  the  election  of  forty-six  out  of  the  sixty- 
five  votes  in  the  convention.  Clinton,  himself,  was 
chosen  president  and  the  majority  was  led  by 
Melancton  Smith,  no  mean  debater  and  a  man  of 
great  ability.  Yates  and  Lansing  who  had  been 
Hamilton’s  colleagues  at  Philadelphia  were  also 
pitted  against  him.  Hamilton  headed  the  minority 
of  nineteen  and  was  assisted  by  Jay  and  Living¬ 
ston.  He,  himself,  said:  “Two-thirds  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  four-sevenths  of  the  people  are 
against  us.” 

But  Hamilton  was  the  last  man  in  the  State  to 
shrink  from  the  contest.  Ever  bold  and  fearless, 
his  aggressive  nature  no  doubt  joyed  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  battle.  The  Clinton  party  shrewdly  chose 
to  make  the  first  test  of  strength  on  postponement. 
They  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  and 
see  how  the  new  government  operated  before  cast¬ 
ing  lots  with  it.  Hamilton  accepted  the  gauge  of 
battle  and  when  the  vote  came  even  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  against  him  was  afraid  to 
accept  responsibility  for  deciding  the  momentous 
question  by  evasion. 

The  real  struggle  began.  It  was  a  contest  sen- 
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tence  by  sentence  and  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It 
descended  into  the  depths  of  personalities  and 
everything  he  had  said  was  distorted  and  used 
against  him.  He  was  on  his  feet  constantly  de¬ 
fending  his  position,  waging  the  battle  for  the 
Constitution.  He  let  no  detail  escape,  and  being 
thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  knowing  every 
argument  that  had  been  urged  on  both  sides,  he 
met  the  hostile  convention  single-handed  without 
fear  or  delay.  His  work  began  to  tell.  The  con¬ 
vention  finally  paused  and  remained  several  days 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  his  adversaries,  in  spite  of 
their  majority,  fearing  to  bring  the  issue  to  vote. 
Before  their  issue  came,  news  arrived  that  nine 
States  had  ratified;  this  meant  that  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  launched.  Then  came  news  that 
Virginia  had  also  assented.  Again  adjournment 
was  attempted  and  defeated  by  the  vigilant 
Hamilton. 

Then  the  Clinton  party  attempted  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  offered  a  proposal  for  condi¬ 
tional  ratification.  Hamilton  met  this  with  a  mas¬ 
terful  speech  so  that  even  Smith  said  that  condi¬ 
tional  ratification  was  absurd.  A  little  later  Smith 
admitted  that  Hamilton  had  convinced  him  and 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  Constitution!  This 
produced  the  break  and  it  was  ratified  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  three  votes. 

Although  Hamilton  was  but  thirty  years  of  age, 
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he  had  already  won  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
ever  recorded  in  history,  and  was  certainly  the 
foremost  parliamentary  orator  of  his  time.  For 
he  won  what  no  other  orator  in  the  country  did, 
and  against  greater  odds.  Even  in  Virginia,  com¬ 
promises  had  to  be  effected  to  bring  that  State  in 
line. 

Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hamilton,  leaves  this  statement  as  to  his  ability 
as  a  speaker:  “Hamilton  generally  spoke  with 
great  earnestness  and  energy,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  and  sometimes  vehement  gesture.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  clear,  nervous  and  classical.  He  went 
to  the  foundation  and  reason  of  every  doctrine 
which  he  examined,  and  he  brought  to  the  debate 
a  mind  richly  endowed  with  all  the  learning  that 
was  applicable.” 

Justice  Ambrose  Spencer  has  said  of  him: 
“Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  man  this 
country  ever  produced.  I  knew  him  well.  I  was 
in  situations  often  to  observe  and  study  him.  I 
saw  him  at  the  bar  and  at  home.  He  argued  cases 
before  me  while  I  sat  as  judge  on  the  bench. 
Webster  has  done  the  same.  In  power  of  reason¬ 
ing,  Hamilton  was  the  equal  of  Webster;  and 
more  than  this  can  be  said  of  no  man.  In  creative 
power  Hamilton  was  infinitely  Webster’s  supe- 

•  11 

nor. 

In  person  he  was  pleasing.  His  grandson,  Allan 
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McLane  Hamilton,  says:  “In  reality  he  was  fair 
and  had  reddish-brown  hair,  and  a  specimen  be¬ 
fore  me  proves  this  to  have  been  the  case.  It  has 
a  certain  glint  which  was  probably  more  marked 
at  an  earlier  period;  but  even  now  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  that  it  belonged  to  a  person 
of  the  semi-blonde  type.  His  eyes  were  a  deep 
blue — almost  violet — and  he  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
sented  the  physical  appearance  of  his  Scotch  father 
rather  than  his  French  mother.  His  eyes  were 
deep  set,  his  nose  long,  and  of  the  Roman  type, 
and  he  had  a  good  chin,  the  jaw  being  strong; 
the  mouth  firm  and  moderately  large.” 

Schmucker  describes  him  at  thirty-eight  when 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York:  “He 
was  under  the  middle  size,  thin  in  person,  and 
very  erect,  courtly  and  dignified  in  his  bearing. 
His  hair  was  combed  back  from  his  forehead, 
powdered  and  collected  in  a  cue  behind.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  very  delicate  and  fair,  his  cheeks  rosy, 
and  the  whole  expression  pleasing  and  cheerful. 
His  forehead  was  lofty,  capacious  and  prominent. 

“His  appearance  accorded  well  with  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  his  prodigious  fame  excited.  His 
voice  was  musical,  his  manner  frank  and  impul¬ 
sive.  His  ordinary  dress  was  a  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons,  a  white  silk  waistcoat,  black  silk  small 
clothes,  and  white  silk  stockings. 

“His  figure,  though  slight,  was  well  propor- 
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tioned  and  graceful.  His  appearance  and  carriage 
betokened  the  possessor  of  a  masterly  intellect, 
and  one  fully  conscious  of  his  powers.” 

Shea  says  that  “his  political  enemies  frankly 
spoke  of  his  manner  and  conversation,  and  re¬ 
gretted  its  irresistible  charm.” 

That  he  had  enemies  goes  without  saying.  A 
man  of  his  talents  and  impulsive  energy  could  not 
long  engage  in  public  life  without  them.  Jefferson 
was  his  chief  antagonist  and  not  only  feared 
Hamilton’s  policies,  but  cordially  disliked  him. 
Monroe  one  time  challenged  Hamilton  to  a  duel, 
with  Aaron  Burr  his  second,  but  the  affair  was 
prevented  by  friends.  Monroe  industriously 
worked  to  accomplish  Hamilton’s  personal  ruin 
and  circulated  many  stories  reflecting  upon  his 
integrity.  Later,  he  sought  to  make  amends  to 
Hamilton’s  widow,  who  spurned  the  offer.  John 
Adams,  with  that  admirable  gift  for  hatred 
which  he  possessed,  once  referred  to  him  as 
the  “bastard  brat  of  a  Scotch  pedlar!”  We 
know  that  Adams’  hatred  for  Hamilton  wrecked 
his  administration  and  prevented  his  re-election. 
It  even  brought  Adams  into  a  quarrel  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  war  threatened  with  France,  and 
only  an  ultimatum  from  the  illustrious  chieftain 
secured  an  appointment  to  the  army  for  Hamilton. 

Jefferson  once  urged  Madison  to  lock  horns 
with  Hamilton,  saying  Hamilton’s  articles  in  the 
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press  promised  “much  mischief.”  “You  know  the 
ingenuity  of  his  talents,”  he  said,  “and  there  is 
not  a  person  but  yourself  who  can  foil  him.  For 
Heaven’s  sake  then,  take  up  your  pen  and  do  not 
desert  the  public  cause  altogether.” 

He  was  assailed  by  a  constant  pack  of  smaller 
fry,  and  the  scurrilous  press  by  which  the  country 
was  too  well  served,  singled  him  as  their  lawful 
prey.  Hamilton  smarted  under  these  attacks,  for 
he  wrote,  almost  in  bitterness:  “Mine  is  an  odd 
destiny,  perhaps  no  man  in  the  LTnited  States  has 
sacrificed  or  done  more  for  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  than  myself;  and  contrary  to  all  my  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  its  fate,  as  you  know  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  I  am  still  laboring  to  prop  the  frail  and 
worthless  fabric,  yet  I  have  the  murmurs  of  its 
friends  no  less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes  for  my 
reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than  withdraw 
from  the  scene?  Every  day  proves  to  me  more 
and  more  that  this  American  world  was  not  made 
for  me.  .  .  .  The  time  may  ere  long  arrive  when 
the'  minds  of  men  will  be  prepared  to  make  an 
effort  to  recover  the  Constitution,  but  the  many 
cannot  now  be  brought  to  make  a  stand  for  its 
preservation.  We  must  wait  a  while.” 

His  career  thus  far,  however,  had  not  projected 
the  full  force  of  political  hatred  before  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Constitution  had  been  adopted  and  the 
new  government  was  taking  its  first  uncertain 
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steps.  The  great  Washington  had  been  the  unan¬ 
imous  choice  for  President,  and  he  was  gathering 
his  advisers.  The  question  uppermost  in  his  mind 
was  the  financial  question. 

It  was  the  most  pressing  question  before  the 
young  Republic.  The  national  credit  was  gone, 
an  amazing  debt  confronted  the  country,  and  it 
seemed  that  only  a  wizard  could  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  Washington  turned  to  his  old  friend, 
Robert  Morris,  who  had  by  his  able  financing 
saved  the  Revolution.  But  Morris  declined. 

Washington  had  asked  him,  in  the  event  he 
could  not  serve,  to  suggest  someone  qualified  to 
handle  the  situation.  He  was  frankly  surprised 
when  Morris  nominated  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  was  then  but  thirty-two  years  of  age 
and  Washington  had  naturally  expected  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  with  more  mature  advisers.  But 
he  kept  his  promise  to  Morris,  knowing  full  well 
the  general  ability  of  his  former  aide,  and  gave 
him  the  appointment. 

Hamilton  had,  prior  to  this,  with  that  amazing 
ability  to  foresee  the  future,  been  giving  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  a  great  deal  of  attention.  He  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Morris  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  had  proposed  to  him  a  national  bank  and 
had  argued  his  plan  with  a  great  deal  of  ability. 
This  had  convinced  Morris  that  he  was  the  man 
for  the  place. 
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His  greatest  service  to  the  country  began  now. 
For,  without  credit,  without  prosperity  and  a 
strong  financial  system,  no  constitution  however 
ideal  it  might  seem  in  theory  could  ever  long  sur¬ 
vive.  He  had  assisted  in  laying  the  framework — 
his  greatest  task  was  now  to  set  the  actual  ma¬ 
chinery  in  operation.  And  in  doing  it,  he  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  doubt  the  great  and 
many-sided  ability  he  possessed. 

Almost  from  the  first  he  was  brought  into  col¬ 
lision  with  Jefferson,  who  sat  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State.  That  opposition  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  Hamilton’s  impatience  for  delay, 
for  his  natural  distrust  of  mob  ignorance.  He  was 
of  the  nervous,  impulsive,  energetic  type  anxious 
to  force  things  through.  He  had  a  program  well 
thought  out  and  he  chafed  under  inaction.  Being 
a  strong  exponent  of  law  and  order,  he  resented 
the  French  influence  growing  up  in  the  country 
under  Jefferson’s  inspiration.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  two  men,  so  widely  different  in  their  polit¬ 
ical  principles  should  clash.  And  in  arraying  them¬ 
selves  against  each  other,  at  the  feet  of  their  chief, 
they  brought  about  the  party  system.  And  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  tribute  to  Hamilton’s  strength  and 
native  ability  when  we  note  that  the  party  system 
came  about  because  Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to 
organize  a  party  against  him,  in  order  to  defeat 
him ! 
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But  he  confounded  his  enemies  at  every  turn. 
He  rapidly  put  in  force  the  machinery  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  credit  system.  He  insisted  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  dollar  of  every  obligation  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  several  states.  Here  he  met 
opposition,  but  he  carried  it  before  him.  Instantly, 
when  this  policy  was  decided,  the  credit  of  the 
young  nation  was  restored  almost  completely. 

He  carried  through  his  national  bank  proposal, 
amid  a  gathering  storm  of  opposition.  But  Wash¬ 
ington  decided  that  issue,  as  he  was  forced  to 
decide  most  of  the  issues  through  an  equal  division 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Losing  at  the  council  table,  his  enemies  resorted 
to  personal  abuse  and  underhanded  methods. 
They  assailed  his  personal  integrity  and  insinu¬ 
ated  that  Hamilton  was  using  the  financial  ma¬ 
chinery  to  his  own  personal  advantage.  Again  and 
again  he  was  forced  to  appear  before  Congress  to 
vindicate  himself  by  showing  the  records.  Finally, 
he  was  requested  to  present  his  reports  in  writing 
because  his  enemies  contended  that  his  personal 
qualities  as  an  orator,  stampeded  that  body  and  a 
calm  decision  was  impossible  ! 

He  worked  with  tremendous  energy  and  was 
forced  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  would  have 
been  necessary  had  his  enemies  given  him  a  chance 
to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his  work.  That 
the  foundation  he  laid  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
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men  was  sound  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
scope  of  the  Department’s  work  which  he  out¬ 
lined,  the  divisions  he  made  of  it  and  the  very 
forms  in  use  are  still  being  used! 

He  came  to  the  Cabinet  at  a  great  personal  sac¬ 
rifice.  His  service  in  behalf  of  his  country  had 
been  almost  constant  in  some  form  or  other  from 
his  student  days.  In  the  meantime  he  had  acquired 
a  family  which  was  rapidly  growing,  and  he  had, 
as  yet,  made  no  provision  for  it.  His  salary  in  the 
Cabinet  was  but  $3,000  per  annum,  much  below 
what  he  could  command  before  the  bar.  Indeed, 
after  he  retired  from  public  life  he  averaged 
better  than  $12,000  per  annum  from  his  legal 
practice. 

He  remained  in  the  Cabinet  until  he  had 
silenced  his  enemies,  until  his  important  work  had 
been  accomplished,  and  then  retired  to  New  York. 
He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  real  leader  of  the  Federalist 
party,  and  everywhere  the  members  of  that  party 
looked  to  him  for  guidance. 

This  greatly  irked  John  Adams,  who  succeeded 
Washington.  When  he  found  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  looking  to  Hamilton  rather  than  to  him¬ 
self,  he  became  exceedingly  angry  and  in  turn 
quarreled  with  every  one  of  them.  It  is  said  that 
before  his  administration  was  over,  he  quarreled 
with  every  friend  of  Hamilton  in  public  life. 
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The  threatened  war  with  France  shows  the 
depth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Adams  and  his 
amazing  genius  for  petty  politics,  even  in  the  face 
of  great  national  peril.  Adams  asked  Washington 
to  become  again  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
This  Washington  was  reluctant  to  assume,  but 
finally  agreed  on  condition  that  he  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  name  his  own  major-generals.  Adams 
assented  and  Washington  named  Hamilton, 
Pinckney  and  Knox.  Adams  refused  to  indorse 
the  venerable  Chief’s  choice  and  insisted  that  Knox 
should  be  second  in  command. 

Timothy  Pickering,  who  was  a  member  of 
Adams’  Cabinet,  in  a  letter  to  Hamilton’s  son  in 
1821,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  with  Adams  at  this  time : 

“I  forgot  whether  I  did  or  did  not  mention  to 
you  and  your  mother,  at  my  house,  what  passed 
between  President  Adams  and  me,  in  July,  1798, 
in  relation  to  the  command  of  the  little  army  which 
Congress  were  then  about  authorizing  to  be 
raised. 

“A.  Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-in- 
Chief?’ 

“P.  ‘Colonel  Hamilton.’ 

“On  a  subsequent  day 

“A.  ‘Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-in- 
Chief  ?’ 

“P.  ‘Colonel  Hamilton.’ 

“On  a  third  day 
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“A.  ‘Whom  shall  we  appoint  Commander-in- 
Chief?’ 

“P.  ‘Colonel  Hamilton.’ 

“A.  ‘O  no !  It  is  not  his  turn  by  a  great  deal. 
I  would  sooner  appoint  Gates,  or  Lincoln,  or 
Morgan.’  ” 

The  result  was  that  a  bitter  quarrel  was  caused 
and  it  was  not  stopped  until  Washington  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  Adams  in  which  he  said  that  if  his 
suggestions  were  not  approved,  he  would  resign. 
Washington  played  a  trump  card,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  a  high  testimonial  to  his  opinion  of 
Hamilton’s  military  ability.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  actually  was  in  command  and  did  the  actual 
work  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment. 

Hamilton  displayed  the  one  mean  act  of  his 
whole  career  in  the  campaign  of  1800  when  he 
brought  out  a  pamphlet  opposing  Adams  for  re- 
election,  and  urging  the  Federalists  to  support 
himself.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was 
frankly  ambitious,  as  most  men  were  at  that  time. 
But  he  went  to  unnecessary  lengths  to  repay 
Adams  in  kind.  The  fact  that  Adams  deserved  such 
treatment  does  not  mitigate  the  act.  Naturally, 
the  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  Adams’  defeat  and 
the  struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Burr. 

This  memorable  contest  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  dispute  between  these  two  men  which  led 
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to  Hamilton’s  death  at  the  hands  of  Burr.  It  was 
Hamilton  that  decided  the  issue  between  them. 
He  had  known  Burr  for  a  long  time,  and  he  had 
from  the  start  an  instinctive  distrust  for  him. 
They  were  both  men  of  unusual  talents  and  burn¬ 
ing  ambition;  they  were  nearly  the  same  size,  each 
possessed  unusual  fascination  of  person.  As  law¬ 
yers,  they  were  at  the  top  of  the  New  York  bar 
and  both  enjoyed  a  handsome  income,  which  they 
spent  with  a  lavish  hand.  They  were  political  op¬ 
ponents — Hamilton,  a  Federalist  and  Burr,  a 
Republican. 

Burr,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  New 
England  ministers,  was  without  a  single  moral 
scruple.  He,  too,  had  served  for  a  time  as  Wash¬ 
ington’s  aide-de-camp  but  had  been  dismissed  by 
Washington  when  discovered  in  some  “immoral¬ 
ities.”  He  was  without  scruples  in  his  affairs  with , 
women  and  pursued  them  all  his  life  with  singular 
abandon. 

He  had  no  political  scruples  as  is  amply  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  attempt,  when  a  defect  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  law  tied  him  with  Jefferson,  to  deprive  that 
leader  of  his  rightful  place.  It  was  only  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  insistence  that  his  Federalist  friends  in  Con¬ 
gress  support  Jefferson  that  saved  the  country 
from  seeing  this  master  rogue  seated  in  the  White 
House. 

He  had  no  personal  scruples.  His  determina- 
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tion  to  kill  Hamilton  and  thus  remove  him  from 
his  path  proves  that.  The  deliberation  with  which 
he  went  about  this  purpose,  his  calmness  and  un¬ 
concern  after  it  had  been  consummated,  show  that. 

Hamilton  was  guilty  of  many  of  the  same  faults 
as  Burr.  He  had  his  affairs  with  women,  one  of 
which  he  published  to  the  country  when  he  was 
threatened  with  exposure  by  his  political  enemies. 
He  stooped,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to  suggest 
that  an  election  might  technically  be  diverted  in 
order  to  save  his  party  from  defeat.  But  these 
lapses  were  not  the  real  Hamilton,  the  usual 
Hamilton.  On  the  whole,  he  was  thoroughly  hon¬ 
orable  and  imbued  with  a  real  sense  of  patriotism. 
Had  he  done  nothing  else  but  save  the  country 
from  Burr,  he  would  deserve  our  praise. 

Burr’s  political  power  steadily  waned  during  his 
service  as  Vice-President.  He  determined  to  re¬ 
coup  his  fortunes  by  winning  the  Governorship  of 
New  York.  Again  he  was  frustrated  by  a  mere 
scratch.  When  he  cast  about  for  a  reason  for  his 
failure,  he  found  that  once  more  the  shadow  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  lay  across  his  path.  And  so 
he  cornered  Hamilton  and  pressed  the  issue  upon 
him  by  an  appeal  to  the  “code  of  honor.” 

Many  students  have  wondered  why  it  was  that 
Hamilton  consented  to  fight  Burr,  especially  when 
it  became  known  that  he  was  opposed  by  principle 
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and  nature  to  duelling  and  that  he  had  determined, 
when  they  did  meet,  not  to  return  Burr’s  fire. 

The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  a  curious  feeling 
which  Hamilton  had  concerning  the  future  of  the 
country.  He  was  frankly  disappointed  at  the 
ascendency  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  and  honestly 
thought  that  the  country  was  rapidly  drifting 
towards  anarchy.  It  is  hinted  that  he  expected,  as 
a  result  of  the  failure,  that  a  monarchy  would  be 
set  up. 

He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  logical  head  of 
the  army  which  would  be  raised  by  the  supporters 
of  law  and  order.  If  he  failed  to  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  coward  and  his 
enemies  would  prevent  him  occupying  this  posi¬ 
tion.  So  he  went  to  his  death. 

The  duel  was  postponed  for  a  while  because  of 
Hamilton’s  engagements  in  court,  but  was  finally 
set  for  July  11,  1804,  on  the  heights  of  Weehaw- 
ken,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  New  York.  Hamil¬ 
ton  kept  his  intention  from  his  family,  and  went 
about  his  duties  with  his  accustomed  regularity. 

One  of  his  sons,  then  seven  years  of  age,  states 
that  the  night  before  the  duel  his  father  came 
home  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  door  of  his 
room  looking  at  him  with  such  attentiveness  that 
he  noticed  the  change  in  his  countenance.  Gone 
was  all  trace  of  preoccupation  and  he  seemed  to 
be  so  sincerely  wrapt  up  in  the  boy  that  he  never 
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forgot  it.  Hamilton  then  asked  the  boy  to  come 
and  sleep  with  him  that  night,  which  he  did.  In 
the  early  morning,  he  took  the  boy’s  hands  in  his 
two  hands  and  asked  him  to  repeat  his  prayers, 
which  was  done.  “More  than  seventy  years  have 
passed  over  my  head  since  that  morning,  wrote 
his  son,  “and  I  have  heard  many  prayers  in  the 
interval,  but  never  have  I  forgotten  my  father  s 
expression  nor  his  words  then.” 

Hamilton  left  the  following  letter  to  his  wife : 

“This  letter,  my  very  dear  Eliza,  will  not  be  de¬ 
livered  to  you  unless  I  shall  first  have  terminated 
my  earthly  career,  to  begin,  as  I  humbly  hope, 
from  redeeming  grace  and  divine  mercy,  a  happy 
immortality. 

“If  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  avoided 
the  interview,  my  love  for  you  and  my  precious 
children  would  have  been  alone  a  decisive  motive. 
But  it  was  not  possible,  without  sacrifices  which 
would  have  rendered  me  unworthy  of  your  esteem. 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  pangs  I  feel  from  the 
idea  of  quitting  you,  and  exposing  you  to  the  an¬ 
guish  which  I  know  you  would  feel.  Nor  could  I 
dwell  on  the  topic  lest  it  should  unman  me. 

“The  consolations  of  Religion,  my  beloved,  can 
alone  support  you;  and  these  you  have  a  right  to 
enjoy.  Fly  to  the  bosom  of  your  God  and  be  com¬ 
forted.  . 

“With  my  last  idea  I  shall  cherish  the  sweet 

hope  of  meeting  you  in  a  better  world. 

“Adieu  best  of  wives — best  of  women. 
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“Embrace  all  my  darling  children  for  me.  Ever 
yours,  A.  H.” 

In  a  later  letter,  he  added:  “The  scruples  of  a 
Christian  have  determined  me  to  expose  my  own 
life  to  any  extent  rather  than  subject  myself  to  the 
guilt  of  taking  the  life  of  another.  This  much  in¬ 
creases  my  hazards,  and  redoubles  my  pangs  for 
you.  But  you  had  rather  I  should  die  innocent 
than  live  guilty.” 

Burr  was  the  first  on  the  ground  and  it  is  said 
that  when  General  Hamilton  arrived,  Burr  and 
his  second  were  busily  engaged  in  clearing  the  spot 
of  underbrush  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  room. 
The  details  were  soon  arranged,  and  the  men 
faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces. 

William  Coleman,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
affair  for  the  Evening  Post,  says:  “When  Mr. 
Pendleton  gave  the  word,  Mr.  Burr  raised  his  arm 
slowly,  deliberately  took  his  aim,  and  fired.  His 
ball  entered  General  Hamilton’s  right  side.  As 
soon  as  the  bullet  struck  him,  he  raised  himself 
involuntarily  on  his  toes,  turned  a  little  to  the 
left  (at  which  moment  his  pistol  went  off),  and 
fell  upon  his  face.” 

Dr.  Hosack,  who  attended  Hamilton,  gives  this 
account : 

“He  had  at  that  instant  just  strength  to  say, 
‘This  is  a  mortal  wound,  Doctor,’  when  he  sunk 
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away,  and  became  to  all  appearances  lifeless.  I 
immediately  stripped  up  his  clothes,  and  soon, 
alas!  ascertained  that  the  direction  of  the  ball 
must  have  been  through  some  vital  part. 

“His  pulse  was  not  to  be  felt;  his  respiration 
was  entirely  suspended;  and  upon  laying  my  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  perceiving  no  motion  there,  I 
considered  him  as  irrecoverably  gone.  I,  however- 
observed  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  that  the  only  chance 
for  his  reviving  was  immediately  to  get  him  upon 
the  water.  We  therefore  lifted  him  up,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  out  of  the  wood,  to  the  margin  of  the 
bank,  where  the  bargeman  aided  us  in  conveying 
him  into  the  boat,  which  immediately  put  off.  .  .  . 

I  now  rubbed  his  face,  lips  and  temples,  with  spir¬ 
its  of  hartshorne,  applied  it  to  his  neck  and  breast, 
and  to  the  wrists  and  palms  of  his  hands,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  pour  some  into  his  mouth.  .  .  .  He 
breathed;  his  eyes,  hardly  opened,  wandered,  with¬ 
out  fixing  on  any  objects;  to  our  great  joy  he  at 
length  spoke:  ‘My  vision  is  indistinct,’  were  his 
first  words.  ... 

“Soon  after  recovering  his  sight,  he  happened 
to  cast  his  eye  upon  the  case  of  pistols,  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  one  that  he  had  had  in  his  hand  lying 
on 'the  outside,  he  said:  ‘Take  care  of  that  pistol; 
it  is  undischarged,  and  still  cocked;  it  may  go  off 
and  do  harm;  Pendleton  knows  (attempting  to 
turn  his  head  towards  him)  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  fire  at  him.’  .  .  . 

“Upon  our  reaching  the  house  he  became  more 
languid,  occasioned  probably  by  the  agitation  of 
his  removal  from  the  boat.  I  gave  him  a  little 
weak  wine  and  water.  When  he  recovered  his  feel- 
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ings,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  back;  we  im¬ 
mediately  undressed  him,  laid  him  in  bed,  and 
darkened  the  room.  I  then  gave  him  a  large  ano¬ 
dyne,  which  I  frequently  repeated.  .  .  .  Yet  were 
his  sufferings,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  almost 
intolerable.  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for 
his  recovery.  .  .  . 

“During  the  night,  he  had  some  imperfect 
sleep ;  but  the  succeeding  morning  his  symptoms 
were  aggravated,  attended  however  with  a  dim¬ 
inution  of  pain.  His  mind  retained  all  of  its  usual 
strength  and  composure.  The  great  source  of  his 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  his  sympathy  with  his  half 
distracted  wife  and  children.  He  spoke  to  her  fre¬ 
quently  of  them.  ‘My  beloved  wife  and  children’ 
were  always  his  expressions.  But  his  fortitude 
triumphed  over  his  situation,  dreadful  as  it  was; 
once,  indeed,  at  the  sight  of  his  children  brought 
to  the  bedside  together,  seven  in  number,  his  ut¬ 
terance  forsook  him,  he  opened  his  eyes,  gave 
them  one  look,  and  closed  them  again,  until  they 
were  taken  away.  As  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
composure  of  mind,  let  me  add,  that  he  alone 
could  calm  the  frantic  grief  of  their  mother,  ‘Re¬ 
member,  my  Eliza,  you  are  a  Christian,’  were  the 
expressions  with  which  he  frequently,  with  a  firm 
voice,  but  in  a  pathetic  and  impressive  manner,  ad¬ 
dressed  her.  His  words,  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.  At  about  two  o’clock,  as  the  public 
well  know,  he  expired.” 

Burr’s  lack  of  moral  scruples  and  his  trickery 
are  revealed  in  the  fact  that  he  was  dressed  in  a 
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suit  of  silk  that  day,  calculated  to  turn  a  bullet 
and  therefore  save  his  life  in  case  Hamilton  beat 
him  to  the  trigger.  It  was  not  alone  General  Ham¬ 
ilton  that  he  sent  reeling  into  eternity  that  July 
morning;  it  was  his  own  future,  and  all  the  prom¬ 
ise  his  talents  might  have  brought  to  him  that 
were  shot  to  pieces  and  tossed  to  the  winds.  From 
that  hour  he  was  to  wander  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  an  outcast  and  an  exile. 

The  passing  of  Hamilton  aroused  the  country 
to  the  horror  of  duelling  and  while  the  custom  did 
not  pass  entirely  away,  it  caused  the  practice  to  be 
frowned  upon.  Henceforth,  any  politician  who 
sought  redress  on  the  “field  of  honor”  was  court¬ 
ing  political  ruin. 

Hamilton  had  his  faults — most  of  them  lodged 
in  his  impulsiveness — but  he  was  a  strong  charac¬ 
ter,  nevertheless,  and  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  patriotism.  No  better  testimonial  of  it 
need  be  given  than  the  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  himself  in  his  last  hours.  He  faced  death 
as  he  had  faced  his  political  foes — calm,  fearless 
and  without  delay.  And  in  his  manner  of  doing  it, 
he  sustained  his  principles  to  the  best  of  his  match¬ 
less  ability  .  .  .  even  to  the  giving  of  his  life  that 
none  of  them  might  be  violated ! 


JAMES  MADISON 


We  know  the  Madisons  but  we  seldom  under¬ 
stand  them.  They  are  lonely  figures  moving 
largely  in  their  own  orbits.  No  matter  what  they 
do  for  the  mob  in  the  way  of  unselfish  service,  they 
do  not  ever  quite  “belong.”  No  hurrahing  parti¬ 
sans  follow  them  about,  applauding  their  acts. 
They  seldom  inspire  men  to  risk  anything  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  personal  welfare. 

They  lack  magnetism;  they  have  none  of  the  art 
for  the  theatrical  and  the  spectacular;  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  they  hear  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  in 
their  ears.  They  labor  in  the  cloistered  silence  of 
the  study  or  in  the  privacy  of  the  committee  room. 
Of  this  small,  select  type  of  student-thinker  James 
Madison  was  the  patron  saint. 

He  had  none  of  the  animal  passions  pinned  on 
his  coat-sleeve  as  did  Clay  or  Jackson.  He  was 
just  a  student  who  thought  things  through,  coolly 
and  dispassionately.  Before  he  descended  to  the 
depths  of  petty  politics,  he  was  an  uncommonly 
clear  thinker  and  he  did  a  remarkable  work;  but 
the  more  the  politician  developed,  the  more 
stunted  and  dwarfed  the  statesman  became. 

He  was  not  a  splendid  physical  specimen  like 
Washington  or  gifted  with  handsome  features  and 
charm  of  manner  like  Hamilton.  James  Madison 
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JAMES  MADISON 

lie  was  too  much  an  abstract  thinker  and  student  ever  to  excel 
in  the  practical  world  ;  from  the  moment  he  entered  it, 
his  star  began  to  set  and  his  career  was  done. 
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crept  through  life  with  a  weak  body,  as  men  often 
do  who  are  served  by  a  strong  mind.  He  was  a 
born  student,  a  confirmed  note-taker.  His  work 
exhibits  that  attribute  for  genius,  “the  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,”  in  the  smallest  details. 
He  loved  close  distinctions  of  meanings  and  could 
split  his  hairs  in  parliamentary  argument.  In  his 
own  sphere,  he  stood  invincible  and  without  a  peer, 
but  when  he  got  into  other  fields  he  was  a  pitiful 
misfit,  hopelessly  adrift! 

James  Madison  was  a  Virginian,  born  at  Port 
Conway,  where  his  mother  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  at  the  time.  He  was  descended  from  Virgin¬ 
ians,  who,  in  his  own  words,  were  in  “independent 
and  comfortable  circumstances.”  Madison  seemed 
to  have  been  without  any  great  desire  to  probe 
into  his  ancestry;  he  traced  it  back  to  his  great¬ 
grandfather  and  seemed  content  to  let  it  rest  there. 
He  never  talked  much  about  himself  or  his  ante¬ 
cedents  and  furnished  just  a  bare  list  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  ancestors  to  a  historian  who  asked  for  it. 
The  matter  did  not  seem  to  interest  him,  and  he 
could  not  remember  whether  a  biography  of  him¬ 
self  had  been  published  or  not.  Even  Lincoln  was 
curious  enough  about  his  family  to  try  and  dis¬ 
cover  if  he  were  related  to  the  Virginia  Lincolns ! 

He  seems  to  have  grown  up  at  Montpelier,  the 
family  estate.  We  know  practically  nothing  of  his 
boyhood.  If  he  ever  ran  for  the  old  swimming 
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hole,  stripping  his  shirt  as  he  ran,  we  do  not  know 
it.  If  he  had  military  leanings  and  drilled  the  boys 
on  the  estate,  it  has  escaped  the  historian’s  eye. 
The  chances  are  that  he  did  none  of  these  boy¬ 
hood  things — his  was  the  sheltered  and  colorless 
life  of  the  student  and  the  invalid. 

In  1772,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend  a  letter  which  re¬ 
veals  much  of  his  mental  and  physical  condition : 

“I  am  too  dull  and  infirm  now  to  look  out  for 
extraordinary  things  in  this  world,  for  I  think  my 
sensations  of  many  months  have  intimated  to  me 
not  to  expect  a  long  or  healthy  life ;  though  it  may 
be  better  with  me  after  some  time;  but  I  hardly 
dare  expect  it,  and  therefore  have  little  spirit  or 
elasticity  to  set  about  anything  that  is  difficult  in 
acquiring,  and  useless  in  possessing  after  one  has 
exchanged  time  for  eternity.” 

There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  which  has  often  been  made  that  it  was  in  his 
mind  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
claimed  that  he  spent  his  last  year  in  Princeton 
acquiring  Hebrew  to  this  end.  Certainly,  after 
urging  his  friend  to  study  history  and  morals  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  he  adds:  “I  doubt  not  that  you 
design  to  season  them  with  a  little  divinity  now 
and  then,  which,  like  the  philosopher’s  stone  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  will  turn  them  and  every 
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lawful  acquirement  into  the  nature  of  itself,  and 
make  them  more  precious  than  fine  gold.” 

Rives,  who  has  done  to  Madison  much  the  same 
that  Weems  has  done  to  Washington,  claims  that 
the  young  student  “explored  the  whole  history  and 
evidences  of  Christianity  on  every  side,  through 
clouds  of  witnesses  and  champions  for  and  against, 
from  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  down  to  the  in¬ 
fidel  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  Gay 
rather  lets  all  the  wind  out  of  this  sweeping  gen¬ 
erality  when  he  suggests  that  this  is  not  only  a 
remarkable  flight  for  a  youth  of  twenty-two  to 
take,  especially  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  he  was 
at  home  then  “in  the  house  of  an  ordinary  planter 
in  Virginia”  and  that  while  such  a  library  “so  rich 
in  theology  as  to  admit  of  a  study  so  exhaustive,” 
was  questionable,  still  “in  Virginia  history  nothing 
is  impossible !” 

He  was  a  close  and  careful  student  of  the  Bible 
and  of  a  strong  religious  temperament.  But  when 
we  keep  in  mind  that  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Princeton  to  acquire  an  education  so  that  he  could 
teach  the  other  six  children  at  home  and  thereby 
save  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  college,  the 
likelihood  of  a  huge  library  on  theology  alone  be¬ 
ing  at  his  command  is  doubtful. 

If  his  studies  in  theology  were  to  make  a  theo¬ 
logian  of  him,  Fate  played  a  prank  on  those  who 
wished  it.  His  investigations  seem  to  have  brought 
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him  out  at  curious  ends.  They  placed  him  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  religious  institutions 
of  the  day,  and  before  many  years,  he  was  to  help 
strike  a  blow  in  Virginia  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  In  1774,  when  the  political  unrest  was 
absorbing  the  attention  of  nearly  everyone  in  the 
colonies,  he  wrote  to  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia : 

“But  away  with  politics !  .  .  .  That  diabolical, 
hell-conceived  principle  of  persecution  rages 
among  some;  and,  to  their  eternal  infamy,  the 
clergy  can  furnish  their  quota  of  imps  for  such 
purposes.  There  are  at  this  time  in  the  adjacent 
country  not  less  than  five  or  six  well-meaning  men 
in  close  jail  for  publishing  their  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  which  in  the  main  are  very  orthodox.  I 
have  neither  patience  to  hear,  talk,  or  think  of 
anything  relative  to  this  matter;  for  I  have 
squabbled  and  scolded,  abused  and  ridiculed  so 
long  about  it  to  little  purpose  that  I  am  without 
common  patience.” 

His  studies  were  of  a  wide  range,  and  he  was 
almost  unequalled  in  the  Revolutionary  period 
for  his  detailed  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
constitutional  law  and  ancient  and  modern  history. 
In  precocity  of  mental  development  he  was  almost 
the  equal  of  Hamilton  and  the  younger  Pitt.  He 
had  a  soundness  of  judgment  which  excelled  that 
of  Hamilton  and  was  far  beyond  his  years  in  this 
respect.  His  capacity  for  hard  work  was  tremen- 
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dous,  and  this  doubtless  accounted  for  his  ill 
health.  He  did  not  know  how  to  exercise  and  send 
the  physical  man  to  bed  as  tired  as  the  mental 
man. 

The  gathering  storm  of  events  soon  caught  him 
up  and  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  his  ills  or  indulge  himself  in  mor¬ 
bid  fancies.  In  1774,  when  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  county 
committee  of  safety  and  his  career  launched  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Two  years  later,  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention  at  Williamsburg, 
where  a  constitution  was  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
commonwealth. 

His  talents  were  so  favorably  known  among 
that  group  of  distinguished  men  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  constitution.  He  sat  in  committee  on 
Mason’s  famous  Bill  of  Rights  and  later,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
amendment  to  the  article  relating  to  religious  free¬ 
dom.  This  shows  his  ability  and  his  qualities  as  a 
thinker  better  than  anything  he  ever  did. 

Mason’s  draft,  as  reported  in  a  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  provided  that  “all  men  should  enjoy  the  full¬ 
est  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unpunished  and  un¬ 
restrained  by  the  magistrate,  unless,  under  color 
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of  religion,  any  man  disturb  the  peace,  happiness, 
or  safety  of  society.” 

When  the  Bill  came  before  the  Assembly,  Mad¬ 
ison  moved  an  amendment.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  recognition  of 
an  absolute  right  and  mere  toleration  for  its  exer¬ 
cise.  He  contended  that  toleration  implied  the 
right  of  jurisdiction.  He  then  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  “all  men  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  it  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,”  and  that  “no  man  or  class 
of  men  ought,  on  account  of  religion,  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  peculiar  emoluments  or  privileges,  nor 
subjected  to  any  penalties  or  disabilities,  unless, 
under  color  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  equal 
liberty  and  the  existence  of  the  state  be  manifestly 
endangered.”  He  won  his  point,  but  when  the  Bill 
was  adopted,  his  language  was  reduced,  the  As¬ 
sembly  feeling  that  the  final  form  covered  all  the 
points.  It  has  remained  as  follows :  “That  reli¬ 
gion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by 
reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence; 
and,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience.” 

Thus,  the  twenty-five -year-old  statesman  re¬ 
moved  for  all  time  any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of 
any  religious  sentiment  attempting  to  dictate  to 
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any  one  else  in  this  country  the  manner  of  dis¬ 
charging  religious  duties,  and  took  away  any  ves¬ 
tige  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to 
meddle  in  the  matter. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  Assembly  to 
sit  under  the  new  Constitution,  but  when  he  stood 
for  re-election,  he  was  defeated  because  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  usual  electioneering  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  day.  He  refused  to  solicit  votes  or  to 
buy  drinks  and  otherwise  treat  his  constituents. 
This  was  not  so  great  a  loss  to  himself,  personally, 
for  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  governor’s 
council  in  spite  of  his  youth. 

In  1780,  one  of  the  gloomiest  years  of  the  en¬ 
tire  war,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  proving  that 
he  had  steadily  grown  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  probably  the  youngest  man  in 
years  in  that  august  body,  but  certainly  the  equal 
of  any  of  them  in  dignity  and  decorum. 

His  correspondence  at  this  period  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  sidelight  on  the  financial  embarrassment 
of  the  delegates  and  the  expedients  to  which  they 
resorted  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life.  In  a 
letter  to  Edmund  Randolph,  he  says:  “I  cannot 
in  any  way  make  you  more  sensible  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  your  kind  attention  to  pecuniary  remit¬ 
tances  for  me,  than  by  informing  you  that  I  have 
for  some  time  past  been  a  pensioner  on  the  favor 
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of  Haym  Salomon,  a  Jew  broker.”  In  a  later 
letter,  he  adds:  “The  kindness  of  our  little  friend 
in  Front  Street,  near  the  coffee  house,  is  a  fund 
which  will  preserve  me  from  extremities;  but  I 
never  resort  to  it  without  great  mortification,  as 
he  obstinately  rejects  all  recompense.  The  price 
of  money  is  so  usurious  that  he  thinks  it  ought  to 
be  extorted  from  none  but  those  who  aim  at 
profitable  speculations.  To  a  necessitous  delegate 
he  gratuitously  spares  a  supply  out  of  his  private 
stock.” 

Although  young  in  years,  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  young.  His  need  for  money  was  about 
the  only  indication,  in  all  the  letters  he  wrote,  that 
he  was  like  others.  His  letters  have  a  lofty  and 
decorous  chastity  about  them,  a  continual  repres¬ 
sion  when  there  is  good  news  to  communicate,  an 
absence  of  interest  in  the  military  news  beyond  the 
scantest  mention,  that  has  never  ceased  to  earn 
the  notice  of  the  student.  Perhaps,  this  stilted  and 
aloof  manner  is  what  makes  Mr.  Madison — he  is 
always  “Mr.  Madison” — so  uninteresting  to  the 
average  reader  of  biography. 

At  twenty-one,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  usual 
young  blade  of  the  day,  we  find  him  writing  a 
friend  not  “to  suffer  those  impertinent  fops  that 
abound  in  every  city  to  divert  you  from  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  philosophical  amusements.  .  .  .  You  will 
make  them  respect  and  admire  you  more  by  show- 
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ing  your  indignation  at  their  follies,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  a  becoming  distance.” 

“Keeping  them  at  a  becoming  distance” — that 
is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  a  certain  type  of  stu¬ 
dent.  Not  your  gay,  rollicking  student,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  who  is  weighed  down  by  the  gravity  of  his 
knowledge,  and  feels  a  stern  sense  of  responsibility 
to  himself  and  to  the  work  which  may  fall  to  his 
lot. 

Madison  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  that 
met  following  Cornwallis’  defeat  and  there  he 
came  into  personal  contact  with  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton.  The  two  were  to  be  the  chief  actors,  in 
every  project  before  the  country  almost,  until 
Hamilton  was  killed  more  than  twenty  years  later. 
There  was  much  in  common  that  drew  them  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  both  men  possessing  minds  of 
the  first  order;  they  were  younger  than  most  of 
their  colleagues — and  while  they  might  differ  rad¬ 
ically  in  personal  appearance  and  tastes,  they  were 
both  equally  imbued  with  the  loftiest  of  patriotic 
sentiments. 

Madison’s  principal  distinction  in  this  session 
was  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  then 
on  a  mission  to  Spain.  The  chief  point  was  Madi¬ 
son’s  insistence  that  the  new  government  should 
demand  from  that  haughty  power  the  free  and  un¬ 
restricted  right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
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River,  then  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

His  speech  on  this  subject  was  a  masterpiece  in 
its  thoroughness  and  completeness.  To  this  day 
there  has  remained  nothing  that  could  be  added  to 
what  he  said.  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to  reprint 
herewith  his  notes  for  that  address.  They  show 
the  care  with  which  he  covered  every  point,  and 
the  habit  of  reducing  everything  to  writing  in  a 
concise  and  orderly  fashion  which  persisted 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

He  came  to  see  at  this  session  the  principal 
weakness  of  the  existing  form  of  government.  It 
lay  in  the  inability  of  Congress  to  raise  money. 
He  and  Hamilton  worked  together  to  secure 
power  for  Congress  to  levy  a  tax  on  imports  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  which,  at  that  time, 
approximated  some  forty  million  dollars. 

It  was  a  long  and  wordy  battle  as  even  neces¬ 
sary  expedients  must  be  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  a  free  and  independent  people,  but  they  gradu¬ 
ally  made  headway.  However,  they  disagreed  on 
one  point.  A  certain  faction,  jealous  of  thus  grant¬ 
ing  a  life-giving  power  to  Congress,  sought  to 
limit  the  period  over  which  Congress  should  have 
this  power  to  twenty  years.  Madison  agreed  and 
Hamilton — far-sighted  and  impatient  to  set  up  a 
real  government  even  then — opposed  it.  Many 
historians  profess  to  see  in  this  split  the  beginning 
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of  political  parties  in  this  country.  While  it  did 
constitute  the  first  line  of  cleavage,  it  hardly  seems 
to  have  been  so  serious  as  the  two  young  men  later 
stood  together  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787. 

Another  precedent  arose  out  of  this  same  bill 
which  was  much  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
and  that  was  the  disagreement  over  the  question 
of  whether  slaves  should  be  counted  in  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  as  “population”  under  the  terms 
of  the  revenue  act.  The  non-slave  states  con¬ 
tended  that  they  should;  naturally,  the  slave  states 
were  not  anxious  to  pay  taxes  on  the  750,000 
slaves  then  in  the  country. 

As  the  contest  waged  back  and  forth,  Madison 
it  was  who  finally  came  forward  with  the  compro¬ 
mise  which  won.  He  said:  “In  order  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  liber¬ 
ality,  he  proposed  that  slaves  should  be  rated  as 
five  to  three.”  This  proposal  won,  as  he  said, 
“without  opposition.”  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  the  precedent  for  the  five-to-three  rule 
adopted  later  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  caused  so  much  trouble  and  projected  a  bit¬ 
terness  of  political  strife  before  the  country  which 
did  not  end  until  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Gay  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at 
this  time  romance  entered  the  life  of  the  young 
legislator  and  it  seemed  that,  at  last,  the  young 
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man  had  become  young.  He  met  Miss  Catherine 
Floyd,  daughter  of  General  William  Floyd  of 
Long  Island.  She  was  fhen  a  girl  of  sixteen,  of 
unusual  beauty  and  vivacity,  and  it  seems  that  the 
sturdy  old  general,  who  had  signed  the  immortal 
Declaration  and  was  still  in  Congress,  did  all  that 
he  could  to  encourage  the  match.  Madison  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  but  old  in  manner  and 
bearing.  He  talked  gravely  of  the  questions  of 
the  hour  with  the  old  general,  who  predicted  a 
brilliant  future  for  him.  If  there  were  any  deli¬ 
cious  moments  in  the  moonlight  when  the  young- 
old  man  forgot  himself  and  really  made  a  bit  of 
love  to  the  sprightly  Catherine,  we  have  no  hint 
of  it. 

At  any  rate,  they  became  engaged  and  all  went 
well  until  a  young  clergyman  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  “hung  round  her  at  the  harpischord.” 
From  that  time  on  the  lure  of  ambition  seems  to 
have  departed  and  the  ways  of  love  proved  the 
more  fascinating  to  the  young  lady  in  question. 
She  had  her  way,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  old 
general,  and  soon  sent  the  serious  Mr.  Madison 
on  his  way.  Gay  says  that  she  sealed  her  letter 
with  a  bit  of  rye-dough,  which  he  thinks  had  some 
mischievous  meaning. 

Madison  seems  to  have  rushed  to  Jefferson  with 
his  misery,  as  he  did  with  everything  that  touched 
his  observation  throughout  a  long  life,  for  about 
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this  time  Jefferson  wrote  him:  “I  sincerely  lament 
the  misadventure  which  has  happened,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause  it  may  have  happened.  Should  it  be 
final,  however,  the  world  presents  the  same  and 
many  other  sources  of  happiness,  and  you  possess 
many  within  yourself.  Firmness  of  mind  and  unin¬ 
termitting  occupation  will  not  long  leave  you  in 
pain.”  No  one  knew  better  than  Jefferson  that 
this  was  the  merest  piffle,  this  high-sounding  ad¬ 
vice  he  attempted  to  give — he,  who  fell  in  a  swoon 
when  his  beloved  Martha  was  snatched  away  from 
him  and  who  vowed  for  days  that  he  did  not  care 
to  look  upon  the  world  again !  Of  course,  the  sad 
young  man  got  over  it,  just  as  Mr.  Jefferson  got 
over  his  grief,  but  not  for  the  casual  reasons 
given  above. 

Madison  turned  up  the  next  year  in  the  Virginia 
Assembly  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said:  “to  rescue 
the  Union,”  and  distinguished  himself  by  attempt¬ 
ing  through  a  port  bill  to  legislate  the  planters  of 
his  state  into  the  habit  of  using  only  one  or  two 
ports  of  entry  in  order  to  build  up  a  metropolis 
in  the  south. 

Sometime  later  he  originated  the  movement 
which  later  resulted  in  the  calling  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
to  make  his  most  important  contribution  to  the 
country.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  then  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
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he  suggested  that  a  convention  of  the  states  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Potomac  question  be  called.  He  hoped 
that  all  of  the  states  might  be  summoned,  but  he 
asks  Jefferson  to  sound  out  particularly  the  Mary¬ 
land  delegates. 

Jefferson  replied:  “Finding  him  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  have  told  him  I  would,  by  letters,  bring 
the  subject  forward  on  our  part.  They  will  con¬ 
sider  it,  therefore,  as  originated  by  this  conversa¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  careful 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  suggestion  and  he  lets  Madison  know  it  so 
both  will  tell  the  same  story !  Mr.  Jefferson  some¬ 
times  had  these  lapses  in  little  details,  but  he  was 
always  careful  to  keep  the  record  straight  for 
Jefferson. 

They  moved  slowly  in  those  days  and  it  was  not 
until  1785  that  the  commissioners  met.  They  soon 
found  that  the  question  of  regulating  the  com¬ 
merce  on  the  Potomac  was  more  far-reaching  than 
they  had  supposed,  so  another  convention  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Madison  and  it  subsequently  came  to¬ 
gether  at  Annapolis.  It  was  this  convention  which 
was  attended  by  Alexander  Hamilton  who  aided 
Madison’s  scheme  for  getting  a  convention  of  all 
the  states  together,  by  issuing  his  famous  appeal 
to  the  country  that  resulted  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  two  men  had  been  working  to¬ 
gether,  independently  it  seems,  but  together  never- 
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theless  from  opposite  ends  of  the  country  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  result. 

In  the  meantime,  he  still  had  a  service  or  two 
to  render  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  He  successfully  resisted  the  paper- 
money  craze  then  sweeping  the  country,  and  he 
put  through  the  Assembly  Mr.  Jefferson’s  “an  act 
for  establishing  religious  freedom,”  which  ended 
for  all  time  in  Virginia  the  attempt  of  the  clergy 
to  gain  support  by  public  taxation.  It  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  battle  and  greatly  pleased  Jefferson,  then  in 
France,  who  wrote  exultantly  of  its  reception  on 
the  other  side. 

Madison  worked  with  all  his  energy  and  talent 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  seems,  in  great  measure,  to  deserve  the 
credit  for  getting  General  Washington  to  attend 
and  that  fact,  more  than  any  other,  brought  in  all 
the  states.  Just  three  weeks  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  to  convene,  he  wrote:  “The  nearer  the 
crisis  approaches,  the  more  I  tremble  for  the  issue. 
The  necessity  of  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
convention  to  some  system  that  will  answer  the 
purpose,  the  subsequent  approbation  of  Congress, 
and  the  final  sanction  of  the  States,  present  a  se¬ 
ries  of  chances  which  would  inspire  despair  in  any 
case  where  the  alternative  was  less  formidable.” 

Virginia  came  to  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  with  a  distinguished  delegation  and  it  is  an 
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interesting  fact  to  note  the  high  place  Madison 
had  won,  among  that  distinguished  group,  when 
he  was  given  the  place  of  leadership  and  his  plan, 
with  few  modifications,  was  accepted  by  the  dele¬ 
gation  for  presentation  as  the  “Virginia  plan.”  Of 
course,  Madison  was  not  the  unqualified  author  of 
it,  for  some  of  the  important  features  originated 
in  the  brain  of  George  Mason,  but  the  relation  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole  show  the  masterly  hand  of 
the  young  statesman. 

He  became,  more  than  any  other  man,  the  out¬ 
standing  figure  at  the  Convention.  Hamilton  was 
embarrassed  by  a  hostile  delegation,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  sketch,  and  forced  to  lie  low 
through  most  of  the  active  debate  that  took  place. 
It  was  Madison  who  carried  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  on  the  floor  and  in  the  committee  room,  and 
he  brought  to  his  labors  a  calm,  lofty  and  unselfish 
viewpoint.  He  was  willing  to  listen  to  others. 

A  detailed  account  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  is  not  possible  in  a 
brief  sketch  such  as  this.  Madison’s  conduct  was 
such,  however,  that  he  earned  the  proud  title 
Father  of  the  Constitution,”  which  has  endured 
to  this  day. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  rested  in  the 
struggles  between  the  states-rights  party  and  those 
in  favor  of  a  strong  central  government  even,  if 
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necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  powers  of  the 
respective  states.  There  was  a  question  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  powers  of  large  and  small  states  in  the 
new  government  so  that  they  might  be  equally 
divided  which  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

Madison  soon  declared  that  that  question  was 
not  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the  movement  for  a 
union  of  the  states,  as  was  the  possibility  of  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  re¬ 
peated  this  so  much  and  finally  when  he  secured 
the  five-to-three  rule  in  counting  the  slaves  as  pop¬ 
ulation  for  purposes  of  representation  in  Congress 
and  thereby  conferred  political  power  on  the  slave¬ 
holders,  he  sowed  the  seeds  which  later  caused  the 
Civil  War.  All  parties  seemed  to  think  then  that 
the  slave  question  was  settled  peaceably  for  all 
time.  It  was  the  least  settled  of  them  all. 

It  was  this  compromise,  secured  largely  by  the 
trading  of  Morris  of  New  York  with  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  New  England  States  that 
caused  George  Mason  to  refuse  to  sign  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  oppose  it  at  home.  He  hated  slavery, 
although  a  slave-holder,  and  wanted  it  wiped  out 
altogether.  By  allowing  South  Carolina  to  import 
slaves  for  twenty  years  and  by  recognizing  the 
right  of  slave-holders  to  recover  their  slaves  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  North  gained 
the  right  to  pass  legislation  in  the  Congress  by  a 
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majority  rather  than  by  two-thirds  vote.  It  was  a 
dear  price  to  pay. 

Madison,  himself,  was  not  in  favor  of  the  slave 
trade  but  he  was  gunning  for  the  bigger  bag  and 
it  seemed  before  this  compromise  was  effected  that 
the  labors  of  the  Convention  would  result  in 
failure. 

The  exultation  of  the  southern  delegates  when 
they  returned  home  can  be  gathered  from  Pinck¬ 
ney’s  comments:  “We  are  so  weak  that  by  our¬ 
selves  we  could  not  form  a  union  strong  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting  each 
other.  Without  union  with  the  other  states,  South 
Carolina  must  soon  fall.  ...  By  this  settlement 
we  have  secured  an  unlimited  importation  of 
negroes  for  twenty  years;  nor  is  it  declared  that 
the  importation  shall  be  then  stopped;  it  may  be 
continued.  We  have  a  security  that  the  general 
government  can  never  emancipate  them,  for  no 
such  authority  is  granted.  .  .  .  We  have  obtained 
a  right  to  recover  our  slaves,  in  whatever  part  of 
America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a  right  we 
had  not  before.  In  short,  considering  all  circum¬ 
stances,  we  have  made  the  best  terms,  for  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property,  it  was  in  our 
power  to  make.” 

But  Madison  was  not  so  happy.  He  said: 
“Twenty  years  will  produce  all  the  mischief  that 
can  be  apprehended  from  the  liberty  to  import 
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slaves.  So  long  a  term  will  be  more  dishonorable 
to  the  American  character  than  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Constitution.”  It  seems  that  if 
the  Northern  States  had  known  the  weakness 
Pinckney  so  frankly  admitted  at  home  that  the 
slavery  question  might  easily  have  been  solved  for 
all  time.  Only  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were 
in  favor  of  it.  The  compromise  was  made  to  bring 
them  in;  had  the  North  known  their  real  feeling 
— that  they  must  come  in  or  fall — an  entirely 
different  bargain  might  have  resulted. 

When  the  Convention  closed,  Madison  was  in 
an  unhappy  frame  of  mind  concerning  the  strength 
of  the  new  government  proposed.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Jefferson  which  reveals  that  he  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  doubts  and  fears  which  assail  all  mor¬ 
tals:  “I  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  plan,  should  it 
be  adopted,  will  neither  effectually  answer  its  na¬ 
tional  object,  nor  prevent  the  local  mischiefs  which 
excite  disgusts  against  the  state  governments.” 

He  did  not  long  remain  in  doubt,  however.  The 
more  he  studied  what  had  actually  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  more  convinced  he  became  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  desirability  of  the  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  joined  with  Hamilton  in  the  production 
of  the  famous  Federalist  Papers.  Of  the  total  of 
eighty  in  that  series,  he  personally  produced 
twenty-nine,  according  to  his  own  account. 

It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  remarkable 
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way  in  which  the  minds  of  Hamilton  and  Madison 
moved  in  common  thought  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
student  to  tell  to  this  day  just  which  of  the  papers 
each  wrote.  Most  have  been  identified  but  some 
remain  in  dispute. 

Madison  might  have  produced  more  of  these 
papers  if  he  had  not  been  called  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  to  defend  the  document  against  the 
assaults  of  Henry,  Mason,  Randolph  and  Lee — 
certainly  a  formidable  array  of  talent.  Patrick 
Henry,  always  a  dangerous  and  skillful  antagon¬ 
ist,  used  all  the  art  he  possessed  in  political  artifice 
to  out-manoeuver  Madison,  Marshall  and  the 
other  Federalists.  Mason  was  there  with  his  logic 
and  his  knack  for  sarcasm. 

The  Federalists  won,  however,  by  the  slender 
margin  of  ten  votes.  If  Madison  had  been  busy 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  he  was  more  so 
at  this  struggle.  He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  and  it  seems  re¬ 
markable  indeed  that  he  had  the  physical  strength 
to  continue  at  the  helm.  He  is  described  at  this 
time  by  a  distinguished  French  traveler  as  having 
“an  air  of  fatigue;  perhaps  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  immense  labors  to  which  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  for  some  time  past.  His  look  announces  a 
censor,  his  conversation  discovers  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  his  reserve  was  that  of  a  man  conscious 
of  his  talents  and  of  his  duties.” 
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Madison  had  purchased  his  victory  at  a  long 
price,  however,  so  far  as  his  own  personal  popu¬ 
larity  was  concerned.  Patrick  Henry  was  still 
smarting  under  his  defeat  in  the  convention  and  he 
had  sworn  undying  hostility  to  the  fortunes  and 
person  of  the  man  whom  he  considered  most  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  The  Assembly  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  two  senators  to  represent  the 
state  in  the  new  Senate.  He  gave  out  particular 
word  that  Madison  of  all  men  was  not  to  be  se¬ 
lected  and  he  held  sufficient  power  to  force  his 
will  when,  at  that  time,  it  was  looked  upon 
as  being  the  most  contemptible  of  political  wire¬ 
pulling  even  within  the  party  Henry  controlled. 

The  Assembly  also  had  the  right,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  apportion  the  respective  districts 
which  would  elect  members  of  the  new  House  of 
Representatives.  Madison  had  had  no  real  desire 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Senate  because  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  the  means  to  maintain  the 
station  then  demanded  of  such  an  office,  but  he 
did  want  to  become  a  member  of  the  House. 

Henry  proceeded  to  arrange  Madison’s  district 
in  such  a  manner,  by  attaching  to  it  counties 
friendly  to  himself  that  he  thought  Madison’s 
defeat  was  insured.  This  caused  Madison  to 
throw  aside  his  earlier  reserve  in  political  contests 
and  actively  canvass  his  district  for  votes.  His 
opponent  was  James  Monroe,  and  not  much  later 
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they  were  both  to  lie  down  together  in  the  same 
political  bed.  Madison  won,  and  he  won  largely 
because  of  the  indignation  aroused  by  Patrick 
Henry’s  high-handed  attempt  to  destroy  his 
enemy.  At  that  day,  party  politics  had  not  been 
developed  to  a  point  where  men  would  vote  in 
the  interests  of  party,  contrary  to  their  notions  of 
honor  and  dignity.  Had  Mr.  Henry  not  been  so 
open  in  his  methods  and  so  single-handed  in  his 
purpose — had  he  taken  care  to  apportion  all  of 
the  counties  in  the  state,  he  no  doubt  would  have 
defeated  Madison. 

This  contest,  and  the  hair-breadth  escape  it  af¬ 
forded  him,  seems  to  have  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  Madison.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  entered  upon 
the  second  stage  of  his  career  which  eventually 
landed  him  in  the  White  House,  but  did  not  add 
materially  to  his  reputation.  His  real  work  seems 
to  have  been  definitely  ended  and  it  is  true  that 
had  he  passed  off  the  stage  then  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  his  reputation  among  us  today  would  be  just 
as  great  as  it  is.  But,  like  many  others  to  come 
after  him,  he  changed  his  statesman’s  cloak  for 
the  politician’s  garments  and  his  progress  was 
downward  instead  of  forward. 

The  early  days  of  the  First  Congress  were  taken 
up  in  settling  such  momentous  questions  as  what 
title  should  be  given  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  Adams  seems  to  have  started  the  ball 
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rolling  when  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  how  he  should  address  Washing¬ 
ton  when  he  came  to  take  his  oath.  The  Senate 
gravely  proposed  that  the  title  should  be,  “His 
Highness,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Protector  of  their  Liberties.”  It  was  finally 
wisely  decided  that  no  title  could  be  given  the 
Chief  Executive  that  was  not  conferred  in  the 
Constitution. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the 
House,  as  soon  as  a  quorum  had  been  obtained, 
Madison  introduced  a  revenue  act  which  occu¬ 
pied  six  weeks  of  debate.  It  further  drew  the  line 
between  the  North  and  the  South  over  the  slavery 
question  and  the  former  was  finally  forced  to 
ignore  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  taxing 
imported  negroes  at  ten  dollars  each. 

Madison  was  then  author  of  the  act  creating 
the  executive  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Treasury  and  War.  Almost  as  soon  as  these  de¬ 
partments  were  organized  and  the  Secretary  of 
the-Treasury  had  been  appointed,  Madison  came 
to  be  known  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the 
administration,  so  marked  did  his  clashes  with 
Hamilton’s  policies  become.  At  first  there  was 
surprise,  then  doubt,  then  indignation  among  the 
Federalists  as  his  course  became  more  apparent. 

He  opposed  Hamilton’s  financial  policy  from 
the  start,  although  he  agreed  with  him  that  the 
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most  pressing  need  of  the  new  government  was  a 
strong  credit.  Hamilton  won  his  plan  of  assum¬ 
ing  the  debts  of  the  state  governments  only  by 
trading  votes  so  that  the  national  capital  would  be 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  a  shrewd 
move.  Madison  wrote  to  Monroe:  “If  the  Poto¬ 
mac  succeeds,  it  will  have  resulted  from  a  for¬ 
tuitous  coincidence  of  circumstances  which  might 
never  happen  again.”  Then  he  justified  his  part  in 
it  by  saying:  “I  cannot  deny  that  the  crisis  de¬ 
mands  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  a  certain 
extent.  If  the  measure  should  be  adopted,  I  shall 
wish  it  to  be  considered  as  an  unavoidable  evil, 
and  possibly  not  the  worst  side  of  the  dilemma.” 
Madison  was  not  above  keeping  quiet  even  in  the 
face  of  great  wrongs  to  the  country  at  large,  if  he 
thought  his  own  beloved  Virginia  was  to  profit  in 
the  transaction. 

t 

When  Madison  got  off  the  broad  plane  of 
national  interest  and  began  to  set  his  sails  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  interest,  his  influence  began  to  wane 
and  he  experienced  for  the  first  time  in  his  legis¬ 
lative  career  the  pangs  of  defeat.  What  seemed  to 
worry  Madison  and  Jefferson  the  most,  in  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  financial  policy,  was  the  fact  that  Northern 
speculators  had  bought  up  the  obligations  of  the 
states  at  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
Hamilton  was  insisting  on  redeeming  them  at  par. 
They  made  a  great  virtue  of  their  indignation  and 
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of  their  arguments,  but  the  law  and  the  national 
interest  was  against  them  and  they  lost. 

The  most  objectionable  result  of  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  was  the  attempt  on  their  part,  in  which 
they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  Monroe,  to  per¬ 
sonally  ruin  Hamilton  and  force  his  retirement 
from  public  office  in  disgrace.  But  they  reckoned 
without  their  host.  He  was  entirely  too  quick  and 
too  energetic  to  be  caught  napping  and  he  utterly 
confounded  them  at  every  turn.  It  did  not  seri¬ 
ously  injure  Hamilton’s  influence  but  it  did  arouse 
his  anger  against  his  old  colleague.  Jefferson  was 
carrying  on  a  similar  campaign  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  ultimate  result  was  the  success  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  party  in  1800,  although  not  until  Hamilton, 
himself,  had  made  possible  its  success  by  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  Adams. 

Madison,  during  his  last  years  in  Congress,  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Dolly  Payne  Todd,  an 
attractive  young  widow  of  considerable  talent  and 
a  famous  conversationalist,  and  soon  married  her. 
She  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age  and  he  was 
forty-three.  Dolly  Madison,  by  her  rare  charm 
as  a  hostess,  became  the  most  famous  woman  in 
the  country  and  the  most  popular  mistress  the 
White  House  ever  had.  Even  after  her  husband’s 
death  she  purchased  a  house  overlooking  Lafay¬ 
ette  Square,  near  the  White  House,  and  continued 
to  hold  her  “court”  over  the  famous  men  of  the 
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times.  It  is  said  that  Webster  and  Lord  Ashbur¬ 
ton  arranged  the  terms  of  their  famous  treaty  in 
her  house. 

He  was  in  retirement  for  the  three  years  prior 
to  Jefferson’s  inauguration  as  President.  During 
this  time  he  built  himself  a  house  which  is  still 
standing  today.  He  interested  himself  in  politics 
from  the  sidelines,  writing  many  letters  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  others,  contributing  articles  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  maintaining  all  the  time  the  viewpoint 
of  the  politician  and  party  leader. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  entered  the  White 
House  he  summoned  his  old  friend  and  faithful 
lieutenant  to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  a 
position  which  he,  himself,  had  first  occupied. 
There  Madison  served  throughout  the  eight  years 
Jefferson  remained  in  office. 

While  he  was  head  of  the  Cabinet,  he  had  little 
chance  to  distinguish  himself.  No  occupant  of  the 
White  House  was  ever  more  completely  his  own 
President  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  might  con¬ 
sult  with  his  advisers  but  this  was  no  guarantee 
that  he  would  follow  their  advice.  Since  the  turn 
of  events  made  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  young 
Republic  the  most  important,  Jefferson  was 
largely  his  own  Secretary  of  State  during  his  en¬ 
tire  administration.  Madison  probably  rendered 
less  constructive  service  to  his  country  during  this 
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eight  years  than  had  been  the  case  during  any 
other  eight-year  period  since  his  public  life  began. 

There  were  broils  with  England  and  France 
over  the  way  our  commerce  was  treated,  each  side 
refusing  to  recognize  our  policy  of  neutrality.  The 
embargo  acts  were  extremely  unpopular  in  this 
country  and  practically  paralyzed  our  shipping — 
we  moved  inevitably  towards  the  shoals. 

In  the  meantime,  Jefferson’s  term  ended  and  he 
selected  as  his  successor  James  Madison.  Condi¬ 
tions  steadily  moved  from  bad  to  worse.  There 
was  a  growing  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  redress,  the  principal  hatred  being  directed 
against  England,  although,  for  some  time,  the 
question  was  whether  France  or  England  were 
the  most  hated.  The  politicians  seemed  deter¬ 
mined,  finally,  that  the  most  popular  enemy  was 
England,  so  the  clamor  for  war  against  her  grew. 

The  slumbering  statesmanship  in  James  Madi¬ 
son  seemed  to  arouse  itself  for  a  time.  He  knew 
that  the  country  was  ill-prepared  for  war  and  he 
resisted  the  demands  in  a  real  spirit  of  national 
consciousness,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  party 
was  making  a  strenuous  demand  for  the  war. 

The  younger  men  who  came  to  Congress  that 
year — among  them  Henry  Clay  and  Calhoun  who 
appeared  for  the  first  time — were  loud  in  their 
demands  for  war.  They  came  with  all  the  passion 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  of  the  South  and 
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West  which  they  represented.  So  great  was  their 
power,  due  to  the  shift  of  sentiment  that,  in  spite 
of  their  youth,  Clay  was  made  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Calhoun  eventually  became  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  spite  of  Madison’s,  natural  caution  and  his 
soberer  judgment  on  the  war  issue,  he  was  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  second  term.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to 
win  the  coveted  nomination  which,  in  those  days, 
was  conferred  by  a  caucus  of  the  party  members  in 
attendance  at  Congress,  he  was  called  in  by  them 
and  agreed  to  ask  for  war  if  they  renominated 
him. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  confirm  this 
charge,  except  circumstantial  evidence.  We  do 
know  that  he  was  renominated  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  his  course  had  caused,  and  there  was 
no  dissent  from  the  more  radical  branch  of  the 
party.  We  further  know  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
term  was  assured  him  he  reversed  his  former 
policy  and  asked  for  war.  John  C.  Calhoun  had 
the  honor  to  move  the  declaration  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  a  passionate,  hot-headed  speech.  And 
Clay,  with  that  rare  gift  of  his  for  laughing  away 
easily  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  boastingly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  could  capture  Canada  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  Kentucky  riflemen. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  necessary,  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  War  of  1812  herewith,  but 
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it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  James  Madison  was  the 
last  man  in  the  party  capable  of  making  a  good 
war  president.  The  failures  of  the  whole  war 
were  certainly  his  responsibility.  He  well  knew 
the  condition  of  the  country  during  all  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  war  and  he  had  made  no  plans  for 
strengthening  the  country’s  ability  to  defend  it¬ 
self.  We  slipped  through  by  a  scratch  and  only 
the  heroic  victories  won  on  the  sea  saved  us  from 
complete  failure  and  a  humiliating  defeat. 

He  was  absolutely  without  any  military  sense 
whatever  and  seems  to  have  been  no  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  military  situation  than  he  was  during 
the  momentous  days  in  the  Revolution  when  he 
was  attending  the  Continental  Congress.  His 
letters  reflect  an  acute  sense  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  and  he  never  missed  a  single  polit¬ 
ical  breeze  that  stirred. 

Madison  did  not  greatly  enhance  his  personal 
following  by  referring  to  the  great  naval  victories 
as  “our  little  naval  triumphs,”  even  though  he 
does,  by  such  pleasantries,  reveal  to  us  the  bent  of 
his  mind.  Things  grew  to  such  a  condition  that 
just  before  the  news  of  peace  came  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  were  assembling  at  Hartford  in  the 
famous  Hartford  Convention  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  secede  and  form  a  Northern  Confed¬ 
eracy,  protected,  so  it  is  said,  by  England.  Har¬ 
rison  Gray  Otis  was  even  dispatched  by  that 
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gathering  to  Washington  under  sealed  orders  but 
before  he  reached  that  city  news  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  reached  the  country  and  saved  it  and  Mad¬ 
ison.  Madison  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  and  he  nervously  awaited  news  from  across  the 
water  to  save  him  from  disunion.  Then  came  the 
news  of  Jackson’s  remarkable  victory  at  New 
Orleans — national  pride  and  confidence  was  re¬ 
stored  and  the  ship  of  state  passed  off  the  reef. 

The  most  humiliating  act  of  the  whole  war  was 
the  sacking  of  Washington  by  the  British.  Mad¬ 
ison,  with  that  supreme  ability  he  had  for  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  inevitable,  had  written  to  Jefferson, 
“We  do  not  apprehend  invasion  by  land.”  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  warned  two  months  before 
Cockburn  went  up  the  Potomac  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
who  was  then  in  London  that  such  a  plan  was  on 
foot,  he  made  no  provision  to  strengthen  the  de¬ 
fences  of  the  capital. 

So  completely  surprised  were  the  President,  his 
wife  and  his  Cabinet  that  they  barely  escaped  cap¬ 
ture,  all  fleeing  in  different  directions.  The  British 
actually  ate  that  noon  the  food  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  President’s  table  to  serve  his  guests ! 
The  White  House  was  later  burned  and  it  was 
because  the  flames  blackened  the  walls  of  Virginia 
sandstone  that  the  building  was  painted  white  and 
became  known  as  the  White  House.  Prior  to  that 
time  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  “Mansion.” 
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Madison  lived  nearly  twenty  years  after  his 
retirement  from  the  White  House.  They  were 
not  idle  years,  as  he  was  ever  industrious  in  the 
things  that  interested  him.  He  carried  on  a  re¬ 
markable  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  Monrpe 
and  other  friends.  Indeed,  in  1827,  he  wrote:  “I 
have  rarely,  during  the  period  of  my  public  life, 
found  my  time  less  at  my  disposal  than  since  I  took 
my  leave  of  it;  nor  have  I  the  consolation  of  find¬ 
ing,  that  as  my  powers  of  application  necessarily 
decline,  the  demands  on  them  proportionately  de¬ 
crease.” 

He  was  an  entirely  congenial  man  to  meet  and 
a  kind  master  to  his  slaves.  Paul  Jennings,  one  of 
his  slaves  who  wrote  a  biography  of  him,  says :  “I 
never  saw  him  in  a  passion,  and  never  knew  him 
to  strike  a  slave,  though  he  had  over  a  hundred; 
neither  would  he  allow  an  overseer  to  do  it.” 

In  personal  habits,  he  was  temperate.  Jennings 
claims  that  he  never  took  more  than  a  glass  of 
wine  at  dinner  and  that  he  habitually  weakened  it 
with  water.  It  made  no  difference  what  or  how 
much  his  guests  drank.  And  it  is  said  that  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  drank  no  wine 
whatever.  Jennings  says:  “Mr.  Madison,  I  think, 
was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived.” 

Close  students  of  the  man,  however,  are  not  so 
charitable.  They  see,  of  course,  the  man  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  work  he  did  and  the  manner  in  which 
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he  did  it,  and  often  these  color  his  own  personal 
nature.  Hildreth  baldly  states :  “He  was  guilty 
of  the  greatest  political  wrong  and  crime  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  head  of  a  nation  to  commit.” 
And  Gay  says:  “.  .  .if  that  false  estimate  sur¬ 
rounds  his  name,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
opinion,  common  among  those  whose  business  or 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things  historical,  that  he  was  wanting  in  strength 
of  character  and  in  courage.  He  did  not  lack  dis¬ 
cernment  as  to  what  was  wisest  and  best;  but  he 
was  too  easily  influenced  by  others,  or  led  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  glittering  prize  which  ambi¬ 
tion  coveted,  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  own  con¬ 
victions.  It  was  this  weakness  which  swept  him 
beyond  his  depth  into  troubled  waters  where  his 
struggles  were  hopeless.” 

When  he  died  he  left  behind  him  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  dearest  wish  to  his  countrymen  and  it 
was:  “The  advice  nearest  to  my  heart  and  deepest 
in  my  convictions  is,  that  the  Union  of  the  States 
be  cherished  and  perpetuated.”  It  was  on  June 
28,  1836,  that  he  breathed  his  last  at  Montpelier. 


Comparison  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
James  Madison 

It  must  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  wonder 
that  the  minds  of  two  great  men  could  be  so  alike 
in  some  important  characteristics  and  so  unlike  in 
others.  Nowhere  else,  in  all  the  great  company 
discussed  in  this  book,  has  a  better  example  been 
afforded  than  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  James  Madison. 

They  were  almost  on  a  par  in  precocity  of  men¬ 
tal  development,  both  coming  on  the  stage  in  their 
very  young  manhood.  Hamilton  seems  to  have 
had  a  little  of  the  advantage,  getting  his  foot  on 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  at  seventeen  while 
Madison  was  twenty-three  when  he  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  neighbors.  But  Madison 
moved  forward  more  rapidly  the  next  few  years, 
while  Hamilton  was  marking  time  in  the  army  as 
it  were,  but  gaining  a  valuable  acquaintanceship 
with  men  and  an  experience  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  world  which  was  to  make  him  the  more 
rounded  and  complete  character  of  the  two. 

The  first  great  contrast  was  in  their  personal 
appearance  and  habits.  Madison  was  not  a  mixer 
with  his  fellows  to  any  extent.  He  wanted  “to 
keep  them  at  a  becoming  distance,”  whereas  Ham¬ 
ilton  not  only  loved  to  mix  with  his  fellows  in  the 
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camp,  at  the  tavern  or  in  the  court  room,  but  was 
accepted  and  applauded  by  them  wherever  he 
appeared. 

Hamilton  loved  good  wine  and  while  he  de¬ 
tested  those  who  drank  to  excess,  he  never  limited 
himself  “to  a  single  glass,”  as  did  the  cautious 
and  prudent  Madison,  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
weaken  it  with  water! 

Hamilton  was  not  above  an  occasional  intrigue 
with  the  fair  sex  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
fairly  scandalized  his  family  and  friends  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  whole  business  to  the  world.  Madison 
was  too  cold  and  too  preoccupied  in  his  “philo¬ 
sophical  amusements”  to  be  interested  wholly  and 
completely,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  opposite 
sex.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  what  the  French 
call  le  grande  passion.  He  had  no  rash  moments. 

As  orators,  Hamilton  was  doubtless  the  supe¬ 
rior  because  of  his  greater  charm  of  person  and 
manner.  Neither  were  witty  nor  did  either  illu¬ 
minate  their  speeches  with  it.  Their  manner  was 
one  of  the  utmost  intensity  while  speaking.  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  the  more  vehement  in  manner,  while  the 
(cold,  dispassionate  manner  of  Madison  in  mar¬ 
shalling  his  points  and  his  facts  caused  him  to  be 
just  as  effective.  Both  overcame  their  adversaries 
by  sheer  weight  of  logic  and  facts. 

As  constitutional  authorities,  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  little  difference  in  their  abilities.  Madison 
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was  probably  the  more  skillful  in  fitting  his  knowl¬ 
edge  into  a  workable  plan.  He  was  not  so  impul¬ 
sive  and  impatient  as  Hamilton;  he  took  all  the 
various  viewpoints  into  consideration  and  sought 
to  keep  all  in  line  by  compromise — by  check  and 
balance — whereas,  Hamilton  was  often  irked  by 
viewpoints  he  considered  obviously  incorrect  and 
was  willing  to  trample  them  underfoot  to  gain  his 
own  scheme.  Both  were  actuated  by  the  highest 
patriotic  motives. 

Both  were  ambitious:  Madison,  more  covertly; 
Hamilton,  the  more  openly  and  frankly.  We  have 
seen  how  Hamilton  took  care  to  see  that  no  im¬ 
pediment  should  stand  between  him  and  the 
Presidency  because  of  his  foreign  birth.  Madison 
became  so  ambitious  that  he  stifled  his  judgment 
and  his  conscience  in  order  to  grasp  the  honor  he 
coveted. 

In  personal  honor,  Hamilton  was  the  stronger 
character.  Madison  started  out  in  life  a  strong 
Federalist  but  he  changed  parties  in  order  to  save 
hi's  own  political  future;  then,  within  his  own 
party,  he  changed  his  policy  in  order  to  win  a 
second  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Just  before 
he  died,  he  left  a  letter  which  revealed  that  he  had 
come  back  once  more  to  his  Federalist  leanings. 

Hamilton  made  his  political  mistakes.  He  de¬ 
feated  Adams  in  1800  and  made  an  effort  to 
snatch  the  prize  himself  and  he  once  suggested  a 
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bit  of  political  trickery  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  in  order  to  win  an  election,  but  this  was  due 
more  to  his  impulsive  nature  and  his  impatience, 
than  to  a  dishonorable  strain  in  his  own  character. 
He  never,  even  in  these  instances,  surrendered  his 
convictions  to  gain  personal  advantage. 

As  an  executive,  Hamilton  was  the  superior. 
He  knew  how  to  rally  men  to  his  standard  and 
bring  public  opinion  to  his  support.  Madison  was 
utterly  incapable  of  this,  even  in  time  of  great 
patriotic  zeal  and  national  stress.  He  escaped  re¬ 
bellion  by  a  mere  scratch.  Hamilton  was  more 
energetic  in  preparing  for  emergencies;  Madison 
had  no  genius  along  this  line  whatever. 

As  soldiers,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  Hamilton  was  a  brave  and  fearless  man, 
personally,  and  he  had  that  quality  of  leadership 
so  essential  in  the  successful  officer.  In  battle,  he 
was  artful,  dashing,  prompt.  As  an  organizer  he 
was  without  parallel  in  the  country.  He  greatly 
resembled  Napoleon  in  the  sureness  of  his  move¬ 
ments  and  the  speed  with  which  he  moved. 

Madison  was  absolutely  without  military  sense. 
He  was  the  most  helpless  man  in  this  respect  that 
ever  sat  in  the  White  House.  He  did  not  even 
surround  himself  with  men  capable  of  correcting 
for  him  this  weakness.  He  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
lacking  in  personal  courage.  He  had  leaned  on 
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Jefferson  too  long  to  have  any  initiative  of  his 
own. 

We  can  never  picture  to  ourselves  Madison 
going  out  to  die  for  his  principles,  whatever  they 
might  be !  It  simply  was  not  possible  because  of 
the  man’s  makeup;  yet  Hamilton  did  that  very 
thing.  Hamilton  was,  therefore,  taken  by  and 
large,  the  greater  character.  That  both  had  their 
flaws  merely  proves  their  humanness. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

He  was  the  most  curious  character  of  our  whole  history;  pos¬ 
sessed  of  amazing  talents  and  equally  amazing  contradictions. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

SAY  what  we  will,  Jefferson  is  the  most  curious 
character  we  have  produced.  As  we  come  to 
know  the  man  and  his  life,  he  baffles  us  at 
almost  every  turn.  He  has  had  the  unhappy  fac¬ 
ulty  of  projecting  his  own  doubts  and  fears  beyond 
his  own  time ;  we  are  never  quite  sure  of  him  and 
his  purpose.  He  had  a  great  will  to  do  and  an 
equally  great  will  to  undo.  In  his  nature  we  find 
all  the  contradictions  of  two  opposing  viewpoints, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  an  eternal  conflict 
going  on  within  his  bosom. 

The  explanation  possibly  lies  in  the  strains  of 
blood  flowing  in  his  veins.  Descended  on  the  one 
hand  direct  from  the  half-brother  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  the  Scots,  the  bluest  blood  of  the  “tidewater 
aristocracy”  with  all  its  love  of  culture,  its  taste, 
fine  discrimination  and  sensitiveness,  made  him 
heir  to  all  that  this  implies.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  likewise  every  inch  a  Jefferson,  a  plebeian 
of  the  plebeians,  tall,  robust,  well-formed,  demo¬ 
cratic,  natural  and  human,  with  a  profound  dislike 
for  the  vainglorious  trappings  and  struttings  so 
necessary  to  the  aristocratic  mind. 

He  was  of  the  old  order,  and  he  was  not.  While 
he  was  a  builder  with  one  hand,  he  was  the  most 
revolutionary  radical  and  temple-destroyer  which 
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the  world  had  seen  in  politics  up  to  his  time.  He 
seemed  to  delight  in  shattering  in  one  broad  stroke 
everyone  of  the  old  necessary  institutions.  He 
was,  at  times,  bold  and  fearless  and  at  other  times 
strove  with  all  his  cunning  and  craft  studiously  to 
cover  up  his  tracks.  A  revolutionist,  he  shrank 
from  open  conflict  so  long  as  it  could  be  avoided; 
warfare  had  no  appeal  to  him  personally  and  the 
sight  of  blood  unnerved  him.  One  can  never  pic¬ 
ture  Jefferson  fighting  a  duel  or  marching  off  to 
war.  He  had  none  of  the  wolf  in  him;  he  was 
more  brother  to  the  fox. 

His  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  had  been  born  in 
the  parish  of  Shadwell,  London,  the  daughter  of 
William  Randolph,  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
estate  in  defense  of  Charles  I.  After  the  loss  of 
that  struggle,  Randolph  came  to  the  Turkey 
Island  country  on  the  lower  James,  in  Virginia,  to 
build  his  fortune  anew. 

It  was  in  1738  that  Jane  Randolph  married 
Peter  Jefferson  and  left  her  sheltered  tidewater 
abode  and  followed  her  husband  into  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  said  that  the  trails 
of  hostile  Indians  were  yet  fresh  on  Peter  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  lands  when  they  came  to  the  wilderness  and 
set  about  the  business  of  carving  a  home  out  of  its 
native  timbers. 

The  new  home  was  built  on  the  Rivanna,  a 
short  distance  from  the  site  of  Monticello  and 
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was  named  “Shadwell”  in  honor  of  the  young 
bride’s  birthplace.  Here  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
born  five  years  later. 

We  do  not  know  very  much  about  Peter  Jeffer¬ 
son,  but  we  do  know  enough  to  see  him  as  an  in¬ 
tensely  human  being.  He  was  strong  and  straight, 
handsome  as  a  young  god,  generous  and  fearless, 
jovial  and  hardworking.  He  was  a  good  neighbor 
and  did  his  share  of  public  business,  serving  as 
justice  of  the  peace  (when  that  office  was  a  dig¬ 
nity),  surveyor  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  (1755-57). 

He  was  a  man  of  slight  schooling,  but  a  born 
leader.  Everyone  liked  him  and  his  character  was 
flawless.  He  had  just  enough  learning  to  whet  his 
appetite  for  more,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  reading 
aloud  to  his  family  in  the  long  evenings  from  his 
favorite  authors,  Shakespeare,  Addison  and  Swift. 
Peter  Jefferson’s  longing  for  the  attainments  of  a 
classical  education  was  so  strong  that  he  provided 
in  his  will  that  Thomas,  his  first-born,  should  be 
given  a  thorough  training  in  the  classics. 

This  good  and  generous  father  died  when 
Thomas  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  boy 
was  then  fast  developing  into  manhood.  He  had 
the  frame  and  strength  of  his  father,  his  serious 
outlook  on  life,  his  democratic  tendencies  and  the 
habit  of  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  work  of  the 
frontier.  The  imprint  of  the  Randolphs  was  upon 
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him,  too.  It  was  revealed  in  his  growing  charm 
and  diplomacy,  his  ear  for  music  and  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  and  culture,  his  exceeding  fine  idealism 
and  rare  taste,  and  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
his  nature,  which  quality,  but  a  little  more  sharply 
accented,  might  have  doomed  him  to  misery  and 
failure. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  study  at  home 
following  his  father’s  death,  Jefferson  was  sent 
(1760)  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  entered  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  College.  He  was  then  seventeen 
years  of  age  but  seemingly  much  older  in  mental 
development  and  experience  than  the  average 
youth  of  such  age  today.  His  letters  to  his  guar¬ 
dians  reveal  an  unusual  temper  for  business  and 
keen  self-analysis. 

Williamsburg  was  the  colonial  capital  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  not  such  an  imposing  town,  judged 
by  present  standards,  but  the  royal  governor 
lived  there  and  the  colonial  legislature  met  there. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  display,  silk 
ruffles,  expensive  small-swords  and  clothing  dis¬ 
played,  but  the  houses  numbered  a  scant  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  the  streets  were  unpaved  and  a  sea  of 
mud  in  bad  weather. 

Jefferson  had  many  fashionable  and  wealthy 
relatives  in  the  capital  and  they  took  him  in,  with 
much  evident  pride.  They  doubtless  saw  in  him 
only  the  Randolph,  as  relatives  will  do,  and  he 
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seems  to  have  had  so  much  charm  and  ability  that 
he  soon  became  one  of  four,  who  ate  regularly 
around  the  governor’s  table. 

The  youth  doubtless  felt  that  he  had  made  real 
progress  socially  and  he  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
the  experience  while  it  lasted.  One  smiles,  though, 
in  reading  of  his  evident  chagrin  and  surprise 
when,  on  footing  up  his  year’s  expenses  to  his 
guardian,  he  discovered  how  much  this  favor  and 
attention  had  cost  him.  His  serious  self-examina¬ 
tion  and  his  repentant  nature  is  revealed  in  his 
promise  to  apply  himself  more  seriously  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  in  his  suggestion  that  the  expense 
be  charged  to  his  own  share  of  his  estate.  He 
applied  himself  with  such  a  singleness  of  purpose 
to  his  studies  his  second  year  that  he  won  his 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

He  then  entered  the  office  of  George  Wythe, 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  ever  produced  by  the 
Virginia  bar,  who  especially  excelled  as  a  teacher 
of  young  barristers  destined  to  play  important 
parts  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  was  Wythe 
who  trained  Henry  Clay  for  the  bar.  This  same 
teacher  set  John  Marshall  on  the  road  to  fame 
and  usefulness  as  both  lawyer  and  jurist. 

Five  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  law  before 
the  young  man  felt  competent  to  apply  for  a 
license  to  practice.  Patrick  Henry,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  deemed  himself  ready  at  the  end  of 
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six  weeks’  study.  Herein  we  see  the  contrast  in  the 
temperaments  of  the  two  men.  Not  that  Jefferson 
was  a  slow  student  or  frittered  away  his  time,  but 
because  of  the  strong  disposition  to  thoroughness 
in  all  that  he  did.  Henry  was  impulsive ;  he  burned 
hot  and  quick  and  on  slight  provocation.  He  was 
not  half  so  concerned  about  really  being  as  he  was 
in  seeming  to  be.  Later  he  acquired  a  great  deal 
more  stability  of  nature,  but  he  remained  to  the 
last  the  fiery  and  impulsive  orator. 

Jefferson  was  a  true  student.  A  few  rules  and 
formulas  were  as  nothing  to  him;  he  probed  to 
the  bottom  and  probed  so  deep  that  he  discovered 
the  underlying  viewpoint  politically  of  the  chief 
text-book  writers  then  in  favor.  He  disliked 
Blackstone  and  suspected  that  the  average  student 
of  him  would  “slip  back  into  Toryism”  if  he  did 
not  penetrate  beneath  his  smooth  language.  He 
found,  under  the  rough  phrases  and  blunt  style  of 
Coke  the  political  standards  of  the  Whigs  and  he 
approved  of  it. 

The  actual  practice  of  the  law  seems  never  to 
have  appealed  to  Jefferson.  He  appeared  in  ap¬ 
proximately  one  thousand  cases,  during  his  seven 
years  practice  and  his  average  annual  income  was 
about  three  thousand  dollars.  It  appears,  then, 
that  his  dislike  was  not  founded  upon  a  failure  to 
succeed  at  the  law.  Such  an  income  was  a  princely 
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sum  in  those  days.  It  was  his  sensitive  nature 
again. 

He  was  not  a  good  public  speaker.  His  voice 
was  thin  and  high-pitched,  evidently  a  Randolph 
trait,  and  he  could  not  speak  very  long  without 
developing  a  pronounced  huskiness.  He  had  no 
love  for  combat,  whether  physical  or  in  the  foren¬ 
sic  arena.  The  older  he  got  the  more  he  shrank 
from  contention,  and  he  came  to  have  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  dislike  for  lawyers. 

In  1820,  in  his  Memoir,  he  pronounces  a  sting¬ 
ing  criticism  upon  Congress  which  will  not  fall 
upon  unresponsive  ears  today,  when  he  wrote : 
“How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  body  to  which 
the  people  send  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour?”  Some  years  be¬ 
fore,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  contrasts  the  satis¬ 
faction  a  physician  must  feel  in  contemplating  the 
lives  he  has  saved  to  the  lawyer’s  conscience- 
stricken  recollection  of  those  who  “by  his  dex¬ 
terity  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  rights  and 
reduced  to  beggary.” 

In  the  meantime  he  had  come  of  age  and  as¬ 
sumed  his  manorial  dignity  as  a  country  squire. 
He  became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  his  father 
before  him,  interested  himself  in  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  and  in  local  affairs.  He  was  tall, 
handsome,  sandy-headed  with  eyes  “flecked  with 
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hazel,”  quiet  mannered,  possessed  of  an  unusual 
education,  a  charming  and  generous  host,  and  an 
efficient  and  painstaking  business  man. 

While  attending  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  the 
nature  of  a  lobbyist  to  urge  some  local  improve¬ 
ments,  he  was  privileged  to  hear  Patrick  Henry’s 
famous  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament.  Jefferson  was  standing  at  the 
door  during  this  memorable  occurrence  and  saw 
Henry  snatch  the  leadership  of  the  House  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  a  single  vote  with  his  match¬ 
less  eloquence.  This  burned  deep  into  his  con¬ 
sciousness  and  it  definitely  marked  the  political 
course  of  the  young  lawyer  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  All  of  his  aristocratic  relatives  and 
friends,  the  Randolphs,  Pendletons,  Blands  and 
Wythes  were  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  Peyton 
Randolph,  a  relative,  stormed  out  of  the  hall, 
after  it  was  over,  and  bumping  into  Jefferson  mur¬ 
muring  under  his  breath  that  he  would  have  paid 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  single  vote  necessary  to 
crush  Henry. 

But  this  speech,  and  the  spell  of  it,  was  a  clarion 
call  to  the  Jefferson  that  had  slumbered  under  the 
Randolph  in  his  nature;  it  was  the  wild,  fierce 
cry  of  the  frontier  against  entrenched  conserva¬ 
tism  and  it  found  an  answer  in  his  heart.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  himself,  forty-five  years  later  makes  this 
acknowledgment  in  a  letter  to  Henry’s  biog- 
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rapher,  Wirt:  “By  those  resolutions  Mr.  Henry 
took  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  guided  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
.  .  .  Subsequent  events  favored  the  policy  of  the 
bolder  spirits  .  .  .  with  whom  I  went  on  all 
points.”  We  have  already  noted  the  effect  Henry’s 
speech  had  upon  George  Mason,  then  sitting  in 
the  House  as  a  delegate,  and  how  it  won  him  body 
and  soul. 

It  was  four  years,  however,  before  Jefferson 
came  actively  into  the  arena.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  His  ability 
received  recognition  immediately  for  he  was 
placed  on  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  new  governor,  Lord 
Botetourt.  This  Jefferson  did  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  committee  as  not  being  “sufficiently  ampli¬ 
fied”  and  another  member  of  the  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper  in  its  place.  This  greatly  affected 
Jefferson’s  sensitive  nature  and  produced  an  effect 
upon  him  which  he  never  forgot.  “Being  a  young 
man  as  well  as  a  new  member,”  he  said,  “it  made 
on  me  an  impression  proportioned  to  the  sensibil¬ 
ity  of  that  time  of  life.” 

The  House  was  dissolved  by  the  governor,  but 
the  members  reconvened  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern 
and  addressed  resolutions  to  their  constituents  and 
the  country  at  large  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
boycotting  British  goods  made  by  George  Mason. 
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Every  member  who  signed  those  resolutions  was 
endorsed  for  re-election  by  the  people  of  Virginia. 

It  was  a  period  of  growth  and  development  for 
Jefferson  in  his  private  affairs.  He  commenced, 
about  1770,  the  building  of  his  own  manor  house 
on  the  top  of  his  favorite  mountain,  which  he 
called  “Monticello.”  The  burning  of  the  mansion 
at  Shadwell  that  year  hastened  the  work  on  the 
new  home. 

It  is  said  that  Jefferson  was  the  architect  of  the 
place  and  that  much  of  the  early  work  was  done 
with  his  own  hands.  The  mansion  does  not  seem 
to  be  especially  large  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
contains  thirty-five  rooms.  Most  of  the  rooms 
are  small  and  the  house  has  a  multitude  of  halls. 
The  principal  points  of  interest  are  the  hallway 
where  Tarleton’s  dragoons  rode,  the  horse-shoe 
prints  still  to  be  seen  in  the  floor,  the  dining  room 
and  breakfast  room  and  Jefferson’s  bedroom  and 
office. 

The  bedroom  has  remained  in  my  consciousness 
as  the  most  curious  nook  in  the  whole  mansion. 
Here  his  extreme  fastidiousness  crops  out  in 
amazing  fashion.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  oneself  to 
the  bed  as  the  place  of  repose  of  a  strong  and 
active  man.  It  lingers  still  in  my  mind  as  a  more 
appropriate  nest  for  some  Marie  Antoinette  or 
Madame  DuBarry.  It  is  distinctly  and  entirely 
feminine  in  its  every  appointment.  The  bedstead 
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is  a  gorgeous  thing  in  gold  leaf,  fantastic  and 
frilled,  a  great  blue  velvet  hanging  clustered 
against  the  wall,  tied  with  golden  cords.  The  bed 
is  covered  with  an  exquisite  and  flimsy  lace  cover¬ 
let  decidely  unmasculine. 

His  sensitiveness  and  shrinking  or  secretive 
trait  is  further  revealed  in  the  large  number  of 
secret  passageways  which  cross  and  bisect  the 
lawn  in  almost  every  direction,  connecting  each  of 
the  outbuildings  to  the  mansion  house.  This  was 
done,  doubtless,  to  subordinate  these  typical  cov¬ 
ered  runways  so  common  in  Colonial  times,  to  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  mansion  house,  but 
they  may  reveal  something  of  the  other  nature 
also. 

Each  of  the  main  passageways  ends  in  little  brick 
structures  which  timidly  rear  their  heads  above 
the  ground,  one  being  Jefferson’s  law  office.  This 
building  is  perched  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
nearest  Charlottesville,  which  village  can  be  seen 
three  miles  below  in  the  haze.  Tradition  claims 
that  it  was  from  a  spot  near  this  building  that 
Jefferson  discovered  Tarleton’s  dragoons  filling 
the  streets  of  Charlottesville  on  that  memorable 
morning  when  he  escaped  to  Carter  s  Mountain. 

On  New  Year’s  eve,  1772,  Jefferson  brought 
to  this  house  his  bride,  Martha  Skelton,  a 
young  widow  of  twenty-three.  It  is  said  that  a 
heavy  snow  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach 
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the  house  in  their  cutter  and  that  the  happy  young 
couple  were  forced  to  wade  through  the  drifts 
afoot  to  complete  the  last  part  of  the  journey. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage,  Mrs.  Jefferson’s 
health  began  to  fail  and  although  she  lingered  for 
ten  years,  much  of  the  time  as  an  invalid,  she  gave 
birth  to  five  daughters,  only  two  of  whom  grew 
beyond  babyhood.  They  were  Martha,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Randolph,  and  Maria.  Jefferson  loved 
them  passionately  and  they  were  his  constant  com¬ 
panions.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  never  remarried.  The  union  was 
unusually  happy  and  marked  by  that  devotion 
and  love  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  nature. 

In  the  meantime,  the  political  situation  grew 
gradually  darker.  The  radicals  were  in  complete 
control  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  met  each 
encroachment  of  their  rights  with  increasingly 
bold  and  staunch  replies.  Jefferson’s  talent  with 
the  pen  was  beginning  to  be  busily  employed,  as 
his  group  or  party  discovered  that  he  had  an  un¬ 
usual  faculty  of  expression.  He  served  on  the 
committees  appointed  to  address  the  Crown  and 
the  world,  and  he  was  the  member  chosen  to  draft 
the  resolutions.  It  seems  that  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  that  he  took  care 
to  ‘sufficiently  amplify”  his  arguments,  although 
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they  kept  pace  with  the  temper  of  the  times  and 
became  increasingly  bolder  and  blunt. 

In  1774  Jefferson  was  selected  to  represent  his 
county  in  a  convention  called  at  Williamsburg. 
This  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  convening 
at  Philadelphia.  The  instructions  to  the  delegates 
were  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  himself  in  the  county 
convention.  They  pledged  the  co-operation  of  the 
Virginians  “with  their  fellow-subjects  in  every 
part  of  the  Empire  for  the  re-establishment  and 
guaranteeing  such  their  constitutional  rights, 
when,  where  and  by  whomsoever  invaded.” 

During  the  summer  Jefferson  prepared  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  be  furnished  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  setting  out  Virginia’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  controversy,  but  on  his  way  was  taken 
ill  and  had  to  return  to  Monticello.  He  forwarded 
two  copies,  one  to  Patrick  Henry  and  the  other  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  who  was  now  on  the  side  of  the 
radicals.  The  members  thought  the  document 
“too  bold  for  the  present  state  of  things,”  and 
adopted  a  milder  set  of  instructions.  Jefferson’s 
friends,  however,  printed  the  paper  under  the 
title,  “A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America.” 

It  instantly  made  a  marked  impression  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  of  that  remarkable  list  of  pamphlets 
and  papers  on  the  Revolution  which  clearly  set 
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the  case  of  the  Colonies  before  the  world,  enlisted 
its  sympathy,  aroused  public  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  a  state  of  resistance,  and  did  more  to  assure 
success  than  one  hundred  regiments. 

From  that  minute  on,  he  became  a  national 
figure  and  he  continued  to  move  on  the  national 
stage  as  an  important  actor  until  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency  some  thirty-five  years  later. 

He  was  soon  elected  an  alternate  to  Congress 
to  take  the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,  in  case  that 
gentleman  should  be  recalled  to  preside  over  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  This  body  con¬ 
vened  on  June  1,  1775,  on  call  of  Governor  Dun- 
more  to  receive  a  proposal  from  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  that  if  the  colony  would  agree  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  the  local  legislature  might 
determine  the  means  whereby  it  would  be  raised. 

Randolph  returned  from  Philadelphia  but  he 
asked  Jefferson  to  remain  in  Williamsburg  long 
enough  to  write  an  answer  to  the  Governor  who, 
by  this  time,  had  fled,  aboard  a  ship-of-war.  This 
paper  was  a  firm  refusal,  ending  with  the  state¬ 
ment:  “We  consider  ourselves  as  bound  in  honor, 
as  well  as  interest,  to  share  one  general  fate  with 
our  sister  colonies,  and  should  hold  ourselves  base 
deserters  of  that  union  to  which  we  have  acceded, 
were  we  to  agree  on  any  measures  distinct  and 
separate  from'  them.” 

Jefferson  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  June  20, 
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just  in  time  to  see  General  Washington  leave  to 
take  command  of  the  army  at  Boston.  Jefferson 
was  then  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  third 
youngest  man  in  that  body,  Edward  Rutledge  and 
John  Jay  being  younger.  But  his  reputation  was 
probably  as  great  as  any  man  in  that  body  with 
the  exception  of  Doctor  Franklin.  His  papers, 
A  Summary  View  and  Reply  to  Lord  North,  had 
made  him  famous.  John  Adams  has  testified  that 
“he  brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literary 
science  and  a  happy  talent  of  composition.  Writ¬ 
ings  of  his  were  handed  about,  remarkable  for 
their  peculiar  felicity  of  expression.”  Adams  also 
testifies  that  in  committee  Jefferson’s  opinion  was 
“prompt,  frank,  explicit  and  decisive.” 

The  young  penman  was  soon  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  powers.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
greatly  alarmed  those  patriots  who  were  profess¬ 
ing  to  desire  no  war  with  Great  Britain  and  who 
were  protesting  that  their  intention  was  to  remain 
in  the  Empire.  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
to  explain  and  justify  this  resort  to  arms  “in  a 
declaration  to  be  published  by  General  Washing¬ 
ton  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Boston.” 

Rutledge  brought  in  a  report  but  it  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  Jefferson  and  John  Dickinson  were 
added  to  the  committee.  “I  prepared  a  draft,” 
says  Jefferson,  “of  the  Declaration  committed  to 
us.  It  was  too  strong  for  Mr.  Dickinson.  .  .  .We 
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therefore  requested  him  to  take  the  paper  and  put 
it  into  a  form  that  he  could  approve.  He  did  so, 
preparing  an  entire  new  statement,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  of  the  former  only  the  last  four  paragraphs 
and  half  the  preceding  one.  We  approved  and 
reported  it  to  Congress,  who  accepted  it.” 

Around  this  statement  a  great  controversy  has 
waged.  Dr.  George  H.  Moore  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  who  examined  the  papers  in 
1882  at  the  State  Department,  found  a  draft  of 
the  entire  declaration,  with  corrections  and  inter¬ 
linings  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Dickinson. 
These  extended  all  through  the  document  and  it 
seems  that  no  more  of  Jefferson’s  original  draft 
was  preserved  in  the  last  four  and  one-half  para¬ 
graphs  than  in  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Moore  reveals  his  bias,  when  he  says:  “If 
any  man  can  discover  any  good,  honest  reason 
why  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  such  a  story  in  his  Auto¬ 
biography,  he  will  render  a  seasonable  and  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  much  exalted  reputation  of  the 
author.”  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  sneers  and 
innuendos  which  have  attended  nearly  every  act  of 
Jefferson’s  long  career.  Just  why  Jefferson  made 
the  statement  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may  well 
conclude  that  he  had  no  sinister  motive  in  doing 
so. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  Jefferson  returned 
to  the  Virginia  convention  at  Richmond,  where 
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he  remained  long  enough  to  see  the  beginning  of 
the  establishment  of  religious  freedom  in  the  first 
breach  made  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Established  Church.  Henry  Clay’s  father  was  a 
leader  in  securing  a  resolution  by  the  convention 
permitting  dissenters  to  preach  in  camp  meetings. 

In  the  fall  of  1775  Jefferson  returned  to  Con¬ 
gress,  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  second  child, 
Jane,  the  failing  health  of  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
Like  all  planters  he  was  very  much  alarmed  by 
the  effort  of  Governor  Dunmore  to  bring  about 
an  uprising  of  the  slaves.  He  had  about  eighty 
negroes  at  Monticello  and  there  were  only  thirty- 
four  whites.  We  understand  his  anxiety  when  he 
writes  to  Francis  Eppes,  saying  that  in  the  seven 
weeks  since  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he  has 
not  heard  one  word  from  Virginia.  “The  sus¬ 
pense  under  which  I  am  is  too  terrible  to  be  en¬ 
dured;  if  anything  has  happened,  for  God’s  sake 
let  me  know  it.”  He  could  restrain  his  anxiety 
only  until  near  the  end  of  December  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  where  he  remained  for  four  and  one- 
half  months.  His  critics  have  severely  condemned 
him  for  this,  but  it  now  seems  that  he  was  not 
merely  taking  his  ease  at  home.  There  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  he  had  returned  to  Virginia 
to  quietly  work  for  an  instruction  for  a  move  on 
the  part  of  Congress  for  independence. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the 
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Virginian  convention  adopted  such  an  instruction 
that  he  promptly  returned  to  Congress  and  was 
named  by  that  body  as  first  on  a  committee  to 
draw  up  the  proper  declaration.  That  document, 
of  which  Jefferson  was  the  author,  caused  a  very 
bitter  debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress  on  July  2-4, 
and  it  was  not  until  August  2  that  most  of  the 
members  were  persuaded  to  sign  it,  contrary  to 
Jefferson’s  statement  that  it  was  accepted  on  July 
4  and  “signed  by  every  member  present  except 
Mr.  Dickinson.”  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
country  has  followed  Jefferson’s  mistaken  memory 
and  observes  the  day  he  mentions. 

As  usual,  his  critics  have  sought  to  belittle  his 
connection  with  this  great  document  which  defines 
and  bounds  the  principles  upon  which  our  govern¬ 
ment  will  rest  as  long  as  it  endures.  In  later  years, 
John  Adams  became  very  bitter  against  Jefferson, 
and  has  this  to  say  about  the  Declaration  in  a 
letter  to  Pickering:  “.  .  .  there  is  not  an  idea  in 
it  but  what  had  been  hackneyed  in  Congress  for 
two  years  before.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  by  the 
town  of  Boston,  before  the  first  Congress  met, 
composed  by  James  Otis,  as  I  suppose  in  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals,  and  pruned  and  polished  by 
Samuel  Adams.” 

Jefferson  answered  this  attack,  by  saying:  “Otis’ 
pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whether  I  had  gathered 
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my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor 
pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I  did  not  consider  it  as 
any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  offer  no  sentiments  which  had  ever 
been  expressed  before.” 

Jefferson’s  power  with  the  pen  lay  in  his  ability 
to  marshall  all  the  arguments  for  the  position 
taken,  to  assert  them  clearly  and  without  wasting 
motion.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  focusing 
attention  to  the  main  and  vital  point  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  argument  so  reasonable  and  so  convincing 
as  to  be  understood  by  even  the  lowest  citizen  in 
learning  in  the  land. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  divided  the 
country  into  two  camps.  There  was  no  longer  hes¬ 
itation  and  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  main  body  of 
citizenry.  Wonder  and  worry  over  how  we  could 
fight  the  King  and  still  profess  to  be  his  loyal 
subjects  vanished,  and  a  great  wave  of  national 
enthusiasm  swept  the  land.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  out  of  all  his  achievements,  Jefferson 
asked  that  the  first  to  be  inscribed  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  marking  his  grave  was:  “Author  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.” 

His  service  in  Congress  soon  terminated,  as  he 
resigned  to  return  to  Virginia,  his  “country,”  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  reform  of  the  entire  Virginia 
code,  which  he  saw  was  at  variance  with  the  repub- 
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lican  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
on  the  first  meeting  held  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion. 

He  was  promptly  appointed  to  several  impor¬ 
tant  committees  and  his  first  blow  aimed  at  the 
established  order  was  a  bill  “to  enable  tenants  in 
tail  to  convey  their  lands  in  fee  simple.”  It  was 
the  first  great  shock  which  the  aristocratic  classes 
were  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  young  lawyer. 
These  classes  had  been  based  on  the  transmission 
of  undivided  estates  from  one  generation  to  an¬ 
other  and  the  practice  had  formed,  according  to 
Jefferson,  “a  patrician  order  distinguished  by  the 
splendor  and  luxury  of  their  establishments.”  “To 
annul  this  privilege  and  instead  of  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth  ...  to  make  an  opening  for  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature  has 
wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interest  of 
society  and  scattered  with  equal  hand  through  all 
its  conditions,  was  deemed  essential  to  a  well- 
ordered  republic.” 

When  the  law  of  entails  fell,  the  equally  perni¬ 
cious  institution  of  primogeniture  went  with  it. 
It  is  said  that  Pendleton  argued  that  the  eldest 
son  should  be  permitted  to  receive  at  least  a 
double  portion,  but  Jefferson  replied  that  unless 
the  eldest  son  required  a  double  portion  of  food, 
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or  did  a  double  portion  of  work,  the  law  should 
not  award  him  a  double  portion  of  property  I 

Imagine  the  social  revolution  the  repeal  of  this 
one  law  worked  in  Virginia.  It  threw  every  acre 
of  land  into  the  economic  barter  and  put  every 
heir  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  The  landed 
aristocracy  had  been  built  on  land  from  time 
immemorial  and  they  clung  to  it  with  religious 
devotion.  They  never  forgave  Jefferson  for  this 
body  blow  aimed  at  them;  many  were  Jefferson’s 
own  relatives,  and  when  his  only  son  died  in 
infancy  in  1777,  these  aristocrats  pronounced  it 
the  judgment  of  God. 

He  worked  heart  and  soul  to  bring  about  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  religious  freedom,  but  it 
was  not  until  seven  years  after  he  left  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  and  while  he  was  serving  as  minister 
in  Paris,  that  James  Madison  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  Jefferson  had  originally  drafted. 
Extracts  of  this  famous  statute  follow: 

“Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of 
men  depend  not  on  their  own  will,  but  follow  in¬ 
voluntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds; 
that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free, 
and  manifested  his  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall 
remain,  by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible  of 
restraint;  that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  tem¬ 
poral  punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil  in¬ 
capacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  meanness;  .  .  .  that  the  impious  pre- 
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sumption  of  legislature  and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  who  being  themselves  but  fallible 
and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  others  .  .  .  hath  established  and 
maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world  and  through  all  time ;  that  to  compel 
a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and 
abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  .  .  .  that  our 
civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious 
opinions  any  more  than  on  our  opinions  in  physics 
or  geometry;  .  .  .  that  the  opinions  of  men  are 
not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its 
jurisdiction;  .  .  .  that  it  is  time  enough  for  the 
rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  offi¬ 
cers  to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into 
overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and 
finally  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left 
to  herself  .  .  .  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous 
when  it  is  permitted  freely  to  contradict  them: 
We  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  do  enact 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  sup¬ 
port  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry 
whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burthened  in  its  body  or  goods,  or 
shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  beliefs;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free 
to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same 
shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their 
civil  capacities.” 

Jefferson  was  very  proud  of  this  achievement 
and  the  second  item  which  I  found  on  his  monu- 
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ment  at  Monticello,  put  there  by  his  own  direc¬ 
tion,  was :  Author  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 
Religious  Freedom.  He  also  worked  hard  to 
secure  the  passage  of  laws  emancipating  the  slaves 
but  in  this  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  He 
proposed  many  bills  which  would  make  a  start  in 
the  desired  direction,  but  they  were  all  rejected. 
He  even  proposed  that  children  born  of  slave 
mothers  “should  continue  with  their  parents  to  a 
certain  age,  then  be  brought  up  at  public  expense, 
to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according  to  their 
geniuses,  till  the  females  should  be  eighteen  and 
the  males  twenty-one  years  of  age,”  then  to  be 
sent  to  a  proper  place  and  furnished  with  goods 
and  stock  by  the  government  and  protected  by  it 
until  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  1821,  he  wrote  of  this  plan:  “It  was  found 
that  the  public  mind  would  not  bear  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  to  this  day.  Yet  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it, 
or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly 
written  in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free.” 

Another  project  for  which  he  worked  zealously 
was  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools.  He 
was  disappointed  and  put  off,  and  finally  a  system 
of  local  option  adopted  which  made  little  prog¬ 
ress.  But  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  idea  that  edu- 
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cation  was  necessary  for  the  masses,  if  the  repub¬ 
lican  government  was  to  endure. 

He  wrote,  as  late  as  1816:  “If  a  nation  expects 
to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of  civilization, 
it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.” 
Again,  he  wrote :  “I  know  that  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  devel¬ 
oped,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are 
made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and 
opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to 
wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as 
civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen 
of  their  barbarous  ancestors.” 

And,  on  another  occasion,  he  wrote :  “There  are 
two  subjects  which  I  shall  claim  a  right  to  further 
as  long  as  I  have  breath :  the  public  education  and 
the  subdivision  of  the  counties  into  wards  (town¬ 
ships).  I  consider  the  continuance  of  Republican 
government  as  absolutely  hanging  on  these  two 
hooks.  Where  every  man  is  a  sharer  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  ward  republic  or  of  some  of  the  higher 
ones,  and  feels  that  he  is  a  participator  in  the 
government  of  affairs,  not  merely  at  an  election 
one  day  in  the  year,  but  every  day;  when  there 
shall  not  be  a  man  in  the  state  who  will  not  be  a 
member  of  some  one  of  its  councils,  great  or 
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small,  he  will  let  the  heart  be  torn  out  of  his  body 
sooner  than  his  power  be  wrested  from  him  by  a 
Caesar  or  a  Bonaparte.” 

The  four  proposals  already  mentioned,  the  bills 
on  entail  and  primogeniture,  religious  freedom 
and  public  education,  were  the  very  basis  of  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  movement  to  bring  about  a  complete 
social  reform  in  Virginia.  In  his  Memoir,  he  says : 
“I  considered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  re¬ 
ported,  as  forming  a  system  by  which  every  fibre 
would  be  eradicated  of  an  ancient  or  future  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  government 
truly  republican.” 

His  growing  hold  on  the  assembly  is  revealed 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  succeed  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  served 
three  successive  terms.  Jefferson’s  service  as  gov¬ 
ernor  all  but  wrecked  his  political  fortunes.  His 
enemies  have  made  much  of  his  inability  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  successful  defense  of  the  state  against  the 
raids  of  Arnold  and  Tarleton,  and  the  invasion 
of  Cornwallis. 

As  governor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  urgent 
request  of  Washington  on  the  North  and  Greene 
on  the  South,  he  had  dispatched  men  and  supplies 
raised  in  the  state  as  rapidly  as  possible  outside 
the  state  borders.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
about  this  time  the  British  officers  discovered  that 
Virginia  was  the  breadbasket  of  the  Revolution 
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and  determined  to  lay  waste  to  as  much  of  it  as 
possible.  Jefferson  was  unable  to  marshal  quickly 
forces  to  defend  the  state,  and  was  unable  to  raise 
a  hand  against  the  invaders.  In  an  effort  to  find 
a  political  goat  for  the  humiliating  position  of  the 
people,  men  turned  to  the  Governor. 

The  bitterness  and  unjustness  of  the  criticism 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  has  even  been 
criticised  for  avoiding  capture  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  dragoons  who  so  nearly  caught  him  at 
Monticello  on  that  anxious  June  morning  in  1781. 
It  has  been  termed  “fleeing  from  the  British,”  as 
if  there  was  sheer  cowardice  in  the  act,  yet  every 
member  of  the  legislature  in  Charlottesville  was 
guilty  of  the  same  prudent  act,  and  every  critic 
who  bandies  on  the  charge  today  would  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to  appear  before 
the  Assembly,  when  quiet  was  restored,  and  pub¬ 
licly  defend  himself  against  the  charges,  which  he 
did  with  dignity  and  vigor.  He  received  a  vote  of 
confidence  from  that  body,  but  his  sensitive  nature 
quivered  under  the  unjust  attacks  of  former 
friends.  How  much  it  offended  him  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  although  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  following  his  retirement  from  the  governor¬ 
ship,  he  refused  to  serve. 

In  1783,  he  did  go  to  Congress,  however,  and 
during  his  service  at  this  time,  became  the  author 
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of  the  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Western 
Territory.  This  act  has  remained  the  model  for 
our  territorial  governments  ever  since.  Jefferson 
placed  in  it  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  within 
that  territory.  When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  this 
territory  embraced  all  of  the  western  lands  ceded 
by  the  states  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  out 
of  which  the  new  states,  both  North  and  South, 
were  carved,  the  foresight  of  such  a  measure  can 
be  recognized  by  all.  But  the  clause  failed  through 
default,  not  because  there  was  any  particular  op¬ 
position  to  it.  Several  of  the  states  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  when  the  vote  was  called,  and  a  change  of 
a  single  vote  in  two  of  the  delegations  would  have 
caused  its  adoption.  Only  three  of  the  states  voted 
against  it.  Jefferson,  who  always  had  a  long  eye 
to  the  future,  especially  in  the  slavery  question, 
wrote  to  his  French  friend,  DeMeusnier,  this  pro¬ 
phetic  statement:  “The  voice  of  a  single  individual 
would  have  prevented  this  adominable  crime  from 
spreading  itself  over  the  new  country.  Thus  we 
see  the  fate  of  millions  unborn  hanging  on  the 
tongue  of  one  man,  and  heaven  was  silent  in  that 
awful  moment.”  One  vote,  and  the  Civil  War 
could  never  have  been  fought  over  the  slavery 
issue ! 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  an  agent 
to  join  Franklin  and  Adams  in  Paris,  in  an  effort 
to  correct  some  of  the  commercial  abuses  under 
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which  our  commerce  labored.  He  had  been  of¬ 
fered  a  post  in  Paris  four  or  five  times  since  his 
authorship  of  the  Declaration,  but  had  been  con¬ 
strained  to  refuse,  even  against  his  own  personal 
inclination,  because  he  desired  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  political  and  social  reform  in  Virginia. 

Now  he  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  and  tar¬ 
ried  only  four  or  five  days  before  he  set  out  for 
Boston.  He  took  his  daugter  Martha  with  him, 
now  his  constant  companion  and  great  pride. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Adams  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  Franklin 
relieved  of  his  duties.  Jefferson  was  appointed 
minister  to  France  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He 
served  with  distinction  and  credit. 

His  book,  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  and  the  passage 
of  his  bill  for  religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  served 
to  give  him  a  wide  reputation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  and  he  was  accepted  in  the  inner  circles 
of  the  literary  set  and  the  more  radical  political 
clubs. 

He  greatly  enjoyed  his  associations  in  the  cul¬ 
tured  capital  of  Europe  for  it  conformed  to  his 
fine  taste  in  every  way.  His  associations  with  the 
liberals,  wherein  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  mentor 
and  teacher,  were  unusually  pleasing  to  him  also. 

It  was  during  his  service  in  France  that  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  held  in  Philadel- 
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phia  and  the  new  national  government  formally 
established  upon  its  subsequent  ratification. 

Jefferson’s  enemies  have  carefully  and  deliber¬ 
ately  cultivated  the  fiction  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  that  document  and  not  in  favor 
of  a  central  government.  They  are  enabled  to  do 
this  because  of  his  subsequent  disagreement  with 
Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  be  placed  upon  the  Constitution  as  adopted. 

The  charge  can  be  disproved  out  of  Jefferson’s 
own  writings  at  the  time,  and  in  a  fair  analysis  of 
his  own  acts.  Before  he  left  Boston  on  his  way  to 
France,  he  wrote  Madison:  “I  find  the  conviction 
growing  strongly  that  nothing  can  preserve  our 
confederacy  unless  the  bonds  of  union  be  strength¬ 
ened.”  In  a  long  letter  to  Madison  in  1787,  he 
approved  almost  in  every  detail  the  proposed  Con¬ 
stitution,  certainly  every  vital  feature  of  it,  and  in 
1789  he  wrote  to  Francis  Hopkinson:  “I  approved 
from  the  first  moment  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in 
the  new  Constitution.” 

Jefferson’s  principal  objection  to  the  document 
was  that  he  failed  to  find  in  it  a  Bill  of  Rights, 
specifically  guaranteeing  the  individual  rights  of 
citizens  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  like.  He  did 
not  think  that  these  important  rights  should  be 
left  to  be  inferred.  He  saw  danger  also  in  the 
re-eligibility  of  Federal  officers,  especially  the 
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President.  He  thought  he  might,  by  fair  or  foul 
means  through  successive  elections,  become  a  vir¬ 
tual  dictator.  Washington,  himself,  took  a  stand 
on  the  matter  by  the  force  of  his  example  which 
has,  to  date,  removed  this  danger.  The  weight  of 
Jefferson’s  argument  is  still  apparent  when  men 
contend  that  the  President  should  be  limited  to 
one  term. 

In  May,  1788,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Carrington: 
“I  learn  with  great  pleasure  the  progress  of  the 
new  Constitution.  The  general  adoption  is  to  be 
prayed  for,  and  I  wait  with  great  anxiety  the  news 
from  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  which  have 
decided  before  this;  and  with  Virginia,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion,  may  give  the  ninth  vote  of  approbation. 
There  could  then  be  no  doubt  of  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  New  Hampshire.  .  .  .  We  should 
give  Rhode  Island  time.  I  cannot  conceive  but 
that  she  will  come  to  rights  in  the  long  run.  Force 
in  whatever  form  would  be  dangerous  precedent.” 

In  the  fall  of  1789,  Jefferson  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  home  on  a  leave  of  absence  to  look 
after  his  personal  affairs.  He  had  been  away  five 
years  and  he  was  further  worried  because  his 
daughter  Martha  had  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
a  convent  in  France.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  immediately  upon  landing  in  this  country  he 
learned  that  Washington  had  nominated  him  to 
be  his  Secretary  of  State.  “When  I  arrived  in 
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Norfolk,”  he  writes,  “I  saw  myself  in  the  news¬ 
papers  nominated  to  that  office.”  And  in  his 
Memoir ,  he  says:  “I  received  it  with  real  regret. 
My  wish  was  to  return  to  Paris  where  I  had  left 
my  household  establishment  as  if  there  myself, 
and  to  see  the  end  of  the  Revolution  (French), 
which  I  then  thought  would  be  certainly  and  hap¬ 
pily  closed  within  less  than  a  year.  ...  In  my 
answer  of  December  15  I  expressed  these  dis¬ 
positions  candidly  to  the  President,  but  assured 
him  that  if  it  was  believed  I  could  be  more  useful 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  own  inclination  without  hesitation.” 

His  first  few  months  in  the  Cabinet  were  passed 
without  serious  difficulty.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion,  he  did  not  come  to  the  Cabinet  opposed  to 
Hamilton  and  his  policies.  His  correspondence 
reveals  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Hamilton’s 
ability  and  in  his  Anus,  compiled  many  years  later, 
he  recounts  how  worried  Hamilton  was  over  the 
passage  of  his  bill  for  the  assumption  of  debts, 
and' how  Jefferson  agreed  to  support  him  and  did 
aid  in  securing  its  passage.  Later,  when  he  found 
how  the  measure  was  used  by  the  capitalists  to 
wring  an  unjust  profit  from  the  unsuspecting 
public,  he  was  bitter,  and  felt  that  he  had  been 
“duped.”  He  writes:  “Couriers  and  relay  horses 
by  land,  and  swift  sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were 
flying  in  all  directions.  Active  partners  and  agents 
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were  associated  and  employed  in  every  state, 
town,  and  county  neighborhood,  and  this  paper 
was  bought  up  at  five  shillings  and  even  as  low  as 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew 
that  Congress  had  already  provided  for  its  re¬ 
demption  at  par.  Immense  sums  were  thus  filched 
from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes  accu¬ 
mulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor 
enough  before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexter¬ 
ity  of  a  leader  would  of  course  follow  the  chief 
who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the 
zealous  instruments  of  all  his  enterprises.” 

But  the  real  break  did  not  come  over  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  financial  policy  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the 
nation.  Jefferson,  himself,  admitted  that  this  must 
be  restored.  What  Jefferson  became  uneasy  over 
and  finally  came  to  oppose  all  of  Hamilton’s 
schemes  because  they  seemed  to  him  to  work  hand 
in  glove  with  the  more  dangerous  project  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  local  powers  of  the  people  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  strong  central  power,  was  the 
fear  of  “monarchy.” 

His  observation  in  Europe  had  taught  him  that 
a  strong  central  power,  in  which  the  people  had  no 
voice,  was  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  citizens.  Jefferson’s  whole  fight  was 
waged  to  “save  the  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  When  Hamilton,  in  Cabinet  meeting, 
turned  to  Jefferson,  and  bringing  his  fist  down  on 
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the  table,  shouted:  “Your  people,  sir,  is  a  great 
beast!”  the  issue  was  drawn  then  and  there.  And 
the  reported  comment  of  Hamilton,  when  John 
Adams  observed  that  the  British  government, 
purged  of  its  corruptions,  was  the  most  perfect 
government  on  earth — that  even  with  its  corrup¬ 
tions  it  was  the  most  perfect  government  on 
earth! — only  served  to  reveal  to  Jefferson  the 
sinister  motive  back  of  Hamilton’s  acts. 

Hamilton  was  frankly  an  admirer  of  a  strong 
but  benevolent  monarchical  form  of  government; 
he  let  it  be  known  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  merely  an  experiment  and  that  a 
strong  central  power  must  be  cultivated  so  that  if 
the  former  failed,  the  machinery  would  be  created 
for  the  formation  of  a  monarchy.  Jefferson  had 
lent  his  whole  soul  to  the  destruction  of  a  landed 
aristocracy  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  he 
now  saw  it  rising  up  in  a  new  form,  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  seeking  to  control  the  government  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  through  the  monopoly 
of  its  funds. 

When  Washington  signed  Hamilton’s  national 
bank  bill  in  1791,  Jefferson  turned  more  and  more 
in  the  one  direction  where  he  could  look  for  allies 
in  his  struggle.  He  had  been  defeated  in  Congress 
and  around  the  council  table.  His  last  resort  was 
to  the  people,  the  small  farmers,  the  tradesmen 
and  artisans.  In  them  he  had  exhibited  the  most 
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sublime  faith  ever  shown  by  a  great  leader  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Lincoln.  He  be¬ 
lieved  with  all  his  heart  that  the  great  mass  of 
people  could  be  safely  trusted  with  liberty. 

He  wrote :  “I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the 
people.  They,  and  not  the  rich,  are  our  depen¬ 
dence  for  continued  freedom.  And  to  preserve 
their  independence,  we  must  not  let  our  rulers  load 
us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  make  our  elec¬ 
tion  between  economy  and  liberty  and  profusion 
and  servitude.” 

About  this  time,  the  most  amazing  campaign 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country  commenced. 
Freneau,  an  ardent  democrat,  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  Department  of  State  at  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  Jefferson  to  publish  a  political  paper 
known  as  the  National  Gazette.  It  launched  forth 
into  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  even  Washington  was  not 
spared.  The  editor  mailed  him  complimentary 
copies  and  Washington  was  so  disturbed  that  he 
“called  Jefferson  on  the  carpet”  for  it.  “I  took  it 
his  intention,”  Jefferson  writes,  “to  be  that  I 
should  interfere  in  some  way  with  Freneau,  per¬ 
haps  withdraw  his  appointment  as  translating 
clerk  to  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it.  His  paper 
has  saved  our  Constitution,  which  was  galloping 
fast  into  monarchy.” 
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Jefferson  was  not  above  suspicion  for  having 
written  some  of  the  articles  himself.  Feeling  ran 
high  and  the  clouds  of  division  and  dissension 
gathered  on  the  political  horizon.  Washington 
was  greatly  disturbed  and  his  last  years  in  the 
office  were  unhappy  years  to  him  because  of  the 
division  of  the  country  into  hostile  camps;  he 
never  ceased  to  deplore  such  an  expediency  and 
never  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  two 
parties. 

The  growing  bitterness  of  the  struggle  soon 
caused  Jefferson  to  resign  his  position  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet  and  retire  to  Monticello.  Washington  urged 
him  to  remain  and  he  did  remain  longer  than  he 
had  originally  intended  out  of  deference  to  the 
august  chief.  But  he  soon  went  back  to  his  study 
on  the  mountain  top  and  from  it  he  poured  out  the 
most  amazing  series  of  political  letters  this  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  seen.  More  than  16,000  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us. 

They  exhibit  an  unusual  political  sagacity.  They 
were  the  sole  means  on  which  Jefferson  founded 
his  party,  and  the  sureness  with  which  he  worked 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  his  party  was  in  complete 
control  of  this  country  for  nearly  half  a  century 
and  at  intervals  since.  His  appeal  was  to  the 
masses;  his  weapons,  publicity  and  education. 

Often  he  was  in  the  background,  his  presence 
unknown  even  to  his  foes.  Indeed,  so  successfully 
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did  he  cover  his  tracks  that  it  was  not  until  the 
country  was  at  white  heat  and  in  an  uproar,  as  the 
lines  of  battle  tightened,  that  his  presence  did  be¬ 
come  openly  identified  with  the  new  movement. 
His  plan  was  to  pick  off  a  county  here,  a  district 
there,  then  a  state — until  sufficient  strength  had 
been  developed  to  win  the  national  elections. 

In  the  mid-term  elections  in  Adams’  administra¬ 
tion,  his  power  had  become  so  great  that  every¬ 
one  recognized  that  the  campaign  of  1800  was  to 
be  the  death  struggle  between  the  two  factions. 
Jefferson  had  won  the  vice-presidency  with  Adams 
in  1796,  and  from  his  vantage  point  he  was  in  a 
position  greatly  to  discomfort  his  enemies. 

His  faith  in  democracy  because  it  was  right,  and 
in  the  common  people  never  wavered.  His  opti¬ 
mism  was  sublime ;  nothing  discouraged  him.  He 
wrote  to  Congressman  Giles:  “The  tide  against 
our  Constitution  is  unquestionably  strong,  but  it 
will  turn.  Everything  tells  me  so,  and  every  day 
verifies  the  prediction.  Hold  on,  then,  like  a  good 
and  faithful  seaman  till  our  brother  sailors  can 
rouse  from  their  intoxication  and  right  the  ves¬ 
sel.”  When  a  correspondent  in  the  South  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  way  out  lay  in  secession,  he  was 
rebuked  in  these  words:  “A  little  patience  and  we 
shall  see  the  reign  of  witches  pass  over,  their  spells 
dissolved,  and  the  people  recovering  their  true 
sight  and  restoring  their  government  to  its  true 
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principles.  .  .  .  For  this  is  a  game  where  prin¬ 
ciples  are  at  stake.” 

Everyone  knows  the  result  of  that  memorable 
campaign.  Jefferson  was  subjected  to  the  most 
merciless  assaults.  His  religious  beliefs  were 
dragged  into  the  arena  and  he  was  freely  labeled 
“infidel,”  “atheist,”  and  scoundrel.  The  marvel  is 
that  in  that  bigoted  age  he  was  enabled  to  win  in 
the  face  of  popular  opposition  to  his  religious 
opinions.  Old  women  in  Connecticut  hid  their 
Bibles  thinking  that  when  he  became  President  he 
would  order  them  destroyed.  But  he  had  built 
stronger  than  even  his  foes  suspected.  No  attack 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  him,  however  severe.  An 
idealist  of  the  most  “visionary”  type,  he  revealed 
himself  the  longest-headed  and  most  practical 
politician,  once  aroused,  this  nation  had  seen  to 
his  day,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  our  whole  history. 

What  were  his  religious  views?  He  took  little 
notice  of  attacks  on  this  score,  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  author  of  the  Virginia  statute  for 
religious  freedom  lent  color  to  the  attacks  made 
upon  him.  A  new  and  a  sinister  motive  was  seen 
behind  his  advocacy  of  this  measure. 

“As  to  the  calumny  of  Atheism,”  he  wrote,  “I 
am  so  broken  to  calumnies  of  every  kind,  from 
every  department  of  government,  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judiciary,  and  from  every  minion 
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of  theirs  holding  office  or  seeking  it,  that  I  en¬ 
tirely  disregard  it.  It  has  been  so  impossible  to 
contradict  all  their  lies,  that  I  am  determined  to 
contradict  none ;  for  while  I  should  be  engaged 
with  one,  they  would  publish  twenty  new  ones. 

“Had  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  been  preached  al¬ 
ways  as  pure  as  they  came  from  His  lips,  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  now  have  been  Christian. 
To  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed 
opposed;  but  not  to  the  genuine  precepts  of  Jesus 
himself;  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense  He 
wished  any  one  to  be;  sincerely  attached  to  His 
doctrines  in  preference  to  all  others;  ascribing  to 
Himself  every  human  excellence;  and  believing 
He  never  claimed  any  other.” 

Again,  he  wrote:  “The  greatest  of  all  reform¬ 
ers  of  the  depraved  religion  of  His  own  country 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Abstracting  what  is 
really  His  from  the  rubbish  in  which  it  is  buried, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  luster  from  the  dross 
of  His  biographers,  and  as  separate  from  that  as 
the  diamond  from  the  dunghill,  we  have  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  system  of  the  most  sublime  morality 
which  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  man;  outlines 
which  it  is  lamentable  He  did  not  fill  up.  Epicte¬ 
tus  and  Epicurus  give  laws  for  governing  our¬ 
selves;  Jesus  a  supplement  of  the  duties  and  char¬ 
ities  we  owe  to  others.” 
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We  know  that  he  took  the  pains  to  compile  a 
“Jefferson  bible”  in  which  the  “dross  of  the  biog¬ 
raphers”  was  removed  and  only  the  direct  sayings 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  retained.  Copies  of  this 
book  may  be  obtained  in  any  book  store,  and  an 
examination  of  one  reveals  the  point  that  he 
makes.  He  was  not  an  atheist,  but  he  had  no 
patience  with  the  theological  structure  which  had 
been  reared  upon  its  interpretation  of  Jesus’  sys¬ 
tem  of  morality. 

To  a  New  England  clergyman,  he  wrote:  “I 
have  never  permitted  myself  to  meditate  a  specific 
creed.  These  formulas  have  been  the  bane  and 
ruin  of  the  Christian  church,  its  own  fatal  inven¬ 
tion.”  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Charles  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  1816,  he  tells  about  the  making  of  his 
“bible”  and  adds  this  happy  phrase:  “A  more 
beautiful  and  precious  morsel  of  ethics  I  have 
never  seen.  It  is  a  document  in  proof  that  I  am  a 
real  Christian,  i.  e.,  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  very  different  from  the  Platonists  who 
call  me  infidel  and  themselves  Christians  and 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  draw  all  their 
characteristic  dogmas  from  what  its  author  never 
said  or  saw.  They  have  compounded  from  the 
heathen  mysteries  a  system  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  man,  of  which  the  great  reformer  of 
the  vicious  ethics  and  deism  of  the  Jews,  were  he 
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to  return  to  earth,  would  not  recognize  one  fea¬ 
ture.” 

The  triumph  of  the  Jefferson  party  was  com¬ 
plete.  His  opponents  were  completely  turned  out 
of  the  White  House  and  Congress  and  retained 
control  of  the  Judiciary  only  by  a  last-minute 
series  of  appointments  to  the  bench.  Disaster  was 
averted  by  a  narrow  scratch,  however,  in  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  Burr  to  deadlock  Congress  on  the 
chance  that  he  might  win  the  Presidency.  But 
Hamilton  turned  his  support  to  Jefferson,  not 
because  he  loved  Jefferson  any  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  but  because  he  feared  Burr  the  more  of  the 
two. 

This  campaign,  the  greatest  struggle  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  long  life,  worked  a  complete  transformation 
in  national  campaigns.  From  that  day  to  this 
every  election  appeal  has  been  direct  to  the  people; 
we  were  definitely  committed  to  party  movements-; 
the  threat  of  monarchy  removed  (there  was 
real  evidence  of  it)  ;  the  flagrant  usurpation  of 
Constitutional  rights,  as  found  in  the  Sedition 
Act,  stopped. 

He  might  have  exhibited  too  much  anxiety  and 
to  have  entertained  groundless  fears,  and  his 
methods  may  not  seem  entirely  scrupulous  to  us 
today,  but  there  was  nothing  dishonest  or  base  in 
Jefferson’s  character.  He  did  not  stoop  to  trick- 
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ery  in  winning  the  election,  as  Hamilton  attempted 
to  do  in  a  letter  to  Jay,  then  Governor  of  New 
York. 

His  Presidential  term  was  fruitful  of  one  last¬ 
ing  benefit  to  the  nation  and  that  was  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  The  story  of  the 
manipulation  and  diplomacy  necessary  to  acquire 
that  priceless  empire  is  too  long  to  be  recounted 
here,  but  it  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
administration.  It  brought  opposition  and  abuse, 
of  course,  and  caused  a  division  in  his  own  party, 
but  in  the  face  of  it  all  he  played  for  high  stakes 
and  won. 

He  attempted  to  use  the  same  methods  in  win¬ 
ning  Florida,  and  failed.  He  breathed  a  spirit  of 
war  publicly  and  privately  set  about  to  secure 
Florida  by  bargain.  This  time  he  failed,  and  lost 
a  bit  of  his  own  prestige  due  to  the  unmerciful 
attacks  of  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  John  Randolph. 

He  attempted  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders 
in  his  affair  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  incident.  It,  too,  ended  in  failure  but  not 
due  to  any  particular  fault  of  Jefferson’s.  Roose¬ 
velt*  used  the  same  method  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  away  with 
it.  Jefferson’s  misfortune  was  that  circumstances 
operated  to  expose  his  hand.  His  fault  was  an 
error  of  judgment,  not  that  he  was  a  hypocrite. 
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His  last  months  were  much  beset  with  division 
and  attack  and  one  has  the  unmistakable  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  left  the  office  heartily  glad  to  be  free 
once  more,  after  forty  years  of  service  to  his 
country.  “The  swaggering  on  deck  as  a  passen¬ 
ger,”  he  wrote  his  son-in-law,  “is  so  much  more 
pleasant  than  climbing  the  ropes  as  a  seaman. 

Seventeen  years  were  allowed  him  in  his  re¬ 
tirement  before  he  passed  on.  His  time  was 
largely  occupied  in  his  correspondence  with  his 
two  friends  who  followed  him  in  the  White  House 
(Madison  and  Monroe)  and  in  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville. 
His  advice  to  Madison  and  Monroe  was  especially 
worth-while,  although  not  always  so  accurate  as 
some  of  his  earlier  prophecies.  He  opposed  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1820,  not  because  he  had 
changed  him  mind  on  Negro  slavery  but  because 
he  thought  he  saw  an  effort  on  the  part  of  his  old 
Federalist  foes  to  divide  the  country  into  factions 
based  on  geographical  lines. 

Monroe’s  famous  Doctrine  was  directly  based 
on  a  letter  Jefferson  wrote  to  him:  “Our  first  and 
fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  meddle  with  cis-Atlantic 
affairs.  America,  north  and  south,  has  a  set  of 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe  and  pecu- 
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liarly  her  own.  ...  I  could  honestly,  therefore, 
join  in  the  declaration  .  .  .  that  we  will  oppose 
with  all  our  means  the  forcible  interposition  of 
any  other  power,  as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or 
under  any  other  form  or  pretext  and  most  espe¬ 
cially  their  (Spanish  colonies)  transfer  to  any 
power  by  conquest,  coercion,  or  acquisition  in  any 
other  way.” 

He  established  the  University  of  Virginia  upon 
broad  and  free  lines.  He  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  1820:  “The  institution  will  be  based  on  the 
illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here 
we  are  not  afraid  to  follow  the  truth  wherever  it 
may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error,  so  long  as 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.” 

It  was  on  his  monument  at  Monticello  that  I 
read  the  third  achievement  which  he  chose  to  have 
recorded  there:  Father  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  firm  to  the  last  in  his 
faith  in  the  common  people  but  a  believer  in  the 
principle  that  we  must  be  eternally  vigilant  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  liberties.  His  passion  was  freedom;  in 
1800  he  penned  a  sentence  to  Benjamin  Rush 
which  eloquently  expresses  the  central  purpose  of 
his  whole  life :  “I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyr¬ 
anny  over  the  mind  of  man.”  With  the  last  ounce 
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of  strength  in  his  body,  he  roused  himself  from 
his  death  sleep,  to  murmur:  “Warn  the  committee 
to  be  on  the  alert!” 

He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826,  just  fifty 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  his 
last  word  an  injunction  that  will  be  remembered 
and  treasured  by  freemen  as  long  as  they  prize 
their  liberties. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

His  melancholy  rooted  in  an  “inferiority  complex”  and  brood¬ 
ing  over  a  Haw  in  his  family  tree.  He  won,  however,  by  two 
weeks,  and  the  world  does  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  of  his 
genius ! 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


We  are  beginning  to  see  the  real  Lincoln.  Time 
has  softened  the  picture  which  over-zealous 
friends  have  drawn  of  him;  the  frenzy  of  the 
sentimentalists  is  dissipating  away  into  thin  air; 
the  croaking  of  his  critics  has  long  since  been 
stilled.  Out  of  all  this  mighty  torrent  of  Lincoln 
literature,  the  real  man  is  beginning  to  take  form 
and  substance. 

We  see  a  tall  and  serious-minded  man,  sensible 
to  the  last  fiber  of  his  being  of  the  grim  realities 
of  life ;  recognizing  and  meeting  with  unusual  self- 
confidence  the  responsibilities  heaped  upon  him; 
mindful  of  his  limitations,  but  never  losing  sight 
of  the  goal  before  him. 

We  see  a  slow-moving  and  deliberate  man,  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  distinctly  human  temptation  of  lazi¬ 
ness;  a  man  slow  to  be  aroused,  who  required  con¬ 
stant  prodding  to  bring  to  persistent  action;  a  man 
who  read  little  and  thought  much ;  a  shrewd  judge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  man  somewhat  careless  of 
the  things  that  might  bring  him  real  influence. 

He  was  a  man  strangely  unlike  what  some 
would  have  us  believe.  His  melancholy  was  the 
result  of  too  much  introspection,  and  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  disappointed  love-affair.  His  gravity  of 
manner  went  hand  in  hand  with  it;  but  the  real 
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man  was  more  than  ordinarily  human.  He  was  a 
great  social  man — loved  to  loiter  around  the  court 
house,  the  village  store,  or  wherever  men  congre¬ 
gate,  swapping  yarns  and  the  small  gossip  of  the 
hour.  He  would  rather  do  this  than  be  at  home 
with  his  family. 

Like  all  men  who  are  a  part  of  such  a  circle,  or 
hang  on  its  fringes,  he  never  quite  understood 
women,  was  somewhat  afraid  of  them  and  ill  at 
ease  in  their  presence.  He  might  face  a  hostile 
jury  or  the  town  bully  without  flinching,  but  before 
the  onslaught  of  an  infuriated  woman — especially 
when  that  woman  happens  to  be  one’s  wife — he 
was  helpless  and  sought  escape  by  running  away. 

He  had,  therefore,  a  vast  streak  of  selfishness 
tucked  away  in  his  long  frame,  whether  he  was 
conscious  of  it  or  not.  He  was  damned  by  a  mind 
that  was  intensely  practical — of  the  world,  the 
other  man’s  world — and  like  all  such  minds  it 
played  the  strange  trick  of  being  impractical  in 
his  own  inner  world.  Nothing  interested  him  so 
much  as  his  own  passionate  fondness  for  thought 
— for  cold  analogy.  His  selfishness  was  of  the 
sublime  sort  that  thinks  and  sacrifices  for  others, 
and  that  very  thing  consigned  him  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  which  bore  him  down  all  his  days. 

He  was  not  a  modest  man — actually.  Nor  was 
he  always  a  good  listener.  He  was  a  good  listener 
when  his  mind  was  closed  and  there  was  no  danger 
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of  offending.  He  was  immodest  and  butted  in 
and  did  the  talking — when  his  mind  was  closed — 
and  there  was  danger  of  offending.  He  never 
sought  advice,  as  a  rule.  He  found  it  unnecessary 
to  lean  upon  others.  He  was  a  one-man  man.  He 
carried  heavy  burdens  because  of  this  tendency, 
because  of  his  inability  to  delegate  details. 

He  lacked  system  and  dispatch  in  handling  bus¬ 
iness.  His  hat  was  ever  full  of  things  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  of  papers  to  be  examined  or  to  be 
delivered  to  someone.  He  didn’t  always  direct  his 
conversations  to  the  point,  his  stories  were  not 
always  worth  the  time  they  took.  He  was  not 
above  “swappin’  yarns”  in  true  country  law-office 
style,  while  half  the  Congress  waited  in  the  ante¬ 
room,  and  a  good  share  of  the  army,  too.  He 
was  careless  in  dress  and  slouchy  in  manner.  His 
speech  was  sometimes  deliberately  incorrect.  If 
his  hair  actually  lay  smooth  on  his  head,  he 
deliberately  rumpled  it  up  with  his  hands.  His 
trousers  were  habitually  too  short.  He  walked 
like  a  panther — stealthily,  and  deceived  some  men 
into  thinking  he  was  tricky. 

His  discomfort  in  the  presence  of  ladies  caused 
him  to  break  up  every  gathering  he  joined  by 
drawing  the  men  to  one  corner,  leaving  the  ladies 
high  and  dry,  while  he  held  the  men  with  jokes  and 
yarns.  Thus,  he  seized  the  center  of  the  social 
stage  by  transgressing  the  common  rules  of  social 
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behavior,  and  gratified  his  amazing  immodesty  by 
taking  the  leadership.  He  was  not  a  good  fol¬ 
lower.  He  lay  around  home  on  the  floor,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  stocking-feet,  and  when  callers 
arrived  he  insisted  on  letting  them  in  while  he  was 
in  this  garb. 

In  the  presence  of  active  and  assertive  men, 
he  was  docile,  bashful,  easily  led.  He  allowed 
Seward  to  boss  him  unmercifully,  rehearsing  with 
him  his  reception  of  a  foreign  prince  in  advance. 
He  doubtless  resented  this,  being  human,  and 
privately  told  his  wife  that  he  intended  to  “fire 
Seward”  when  the  war  was  won. 

He  was  honest  to  the  core.  He  was  afraid  of 
no  man,  yet  insisted  all  his  life  that  he  was  to  be 
the  victim  of  some  terrible  calamity.  He  cared 
nothing  about  money,  little  about  religion.  He 
knew  some  men  well,  and  was  easily  taken  in  by 
others.  Words  and  phrases  greatly  interested 
him,  and  he  used  them  with  greater  aptness  every 
day  that  went  by.  He  had  no  program,  save  one 
— “to  save  the  Union.” 

He  was,  all  the  way  through,  a  human  being — 
a  man  of  some  latent  strength,  but  subject,  never¬ 
theless,  to  the  doubts  and  delays,  the  fears  and 
fancies,  the  diseases  and  distresses  of  most  of  us. 
There  is  just  one  curious  exception  and  that  was 
his  narrow-gauge,  slow-moving,  unerring  train  of 
thought.  Once  he  had  thought  a  thing  through,  he 
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clung  to  it  tenaciously.  He  seldom  changed  his 
mind,  whether  on  matters  of  politics,  philosophy, 
religion  or  ethics. 

His  outstanding  characteristic  was  his  deep  and 
over-shadowing  melancholy  which,  at  times,  ren¬ 
dered  him  even  dangerous  to  himself.  There  is  a 
mystery  as  to  its  cause.  Many  biographers  have 
attributed  it  to  his  disastrous  affair  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  but  forget  that  he  also  offered  himself 
in  marriage  to  others  who  turned  him  down.  His 
melancholy  went  back  deeper  than  the  love  affair 
with  Ann  Rutledge;  it  seems  to  spring  out  of 
some  phase  of  his  parentage,  which  he  did  not 
fully  reveal  and  which  has  just  been  cleared  up. 

Herndon,  who  was  Lincoln’s  last  law  partner, 
states:  “Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  born  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1809,  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Lincoln  usually  had  but  little  to 
say  of  himself,  the  lives  of  his  parents,  or  the 
history  of  the  family  before  their  removal  to 
Indiana.  If  he  mentioned  the  subject  at  all,  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  and  significant  reserve. 
There  was  something  about  his  origin  he  never 
cared  to  dwell  upon.”  I  believe  it  well  for  us  to 
keep  the  last  sentence  ever  in  mind,  in  our  search 
for  the  real  man  and  the  explanation  for  the  con¬ 
trolling  mental  characteristic  of  his  life. 

J.  L.  Scripps,  a  writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
desired  to  write  a  biography  of  Lincoln  during 
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the  campaign  of  1860.  The  latter  did  all  he 
could  to  discourage  this,  but  finally  furnished  some 
data  upon  which  the  book  was  based.  Scripps 
wrote  to  Herndon,  after  Lincoln’s  death :  “Lin¬ 
coln  seemed  to  be  painfully  impressed  with  the 
extreme  poverty  of  his  early  surroundings,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  all  romantic  and  heroic  elements. 
He  communicated  some  facts  to  me  concerning 
his  ancestry,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  then,  and  which  I  have  never  spoken  of  or 
alluded  to  before.” 

But  these  mysterious  “facts  concerning  his  an¬ 
cestry”  were  not  revealed  by  Scripps  before  his 
death.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable,  however,  that 
it  was  “the  extreme  poverty  of  his  early  surround¬ 
ings,”  or  the  “utter  absence  of  all  romantic  or 
heroic  elements,”  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
his  mind.  Most  men  who  smart  under  poverty 
and  adversity  in  their  early  years  usually  take 
pride  in  these  very  handicaps,  once  they  have  been 
overcome.  The  self-made  man  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
honestly  ashamed  of  poverty.  Poverty  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  only  when  nothing  is  done  to  overcome  it, 
and  when  one  has  overcome  it,  it  is  something  to 
honestly  pride  oneself  in.  The  same  applies  to  the 
matter  of  station  in  the  social  scale.  The  “utter 
absence  of  all  romantic  and  heroic  elements”  is 
natural  in  the  lives  of  nearly  everyone,  and  more 
especially  in  the  early  years.  It  is  not  the  subject 
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of  any  very  deep  melancholy,  but  to  be  expected. 
Lincoln  was  the  last  man  in  the  whole  company 
we  have  discussed  who  would  have  placed  any 
premium  on  the  desirability  of  merely  being  born 
famous.  The  gist  of  that  sentence,  that  sentence 
about  the  romantic  and  heroic  elements,  is  the 
desire  for  distinction  and  fame.  Lincoln  knew 
human  nature  and  history  and  biography  well 
enough  to  know  that  true  fame,  secure  fame,  rests 
on  deeds  and  not  on  the  accidents  of  station  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  The  suspicion  lingers  that 
there  was  something  else  which  he  knew,  some¬ 
thing  that  wounded  his  sensitive  nature  to  the 
quick,  with  which  he  lived  in  almost  complete 
secrecy  all  his  life. 

The  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
during  his  early  life,  he  gave  little  indication  of 
rebellion  against  his  poverty  and  his  station  in 
life.  He  is  described  as  being  extremely  easy¬ 
going,  careless,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  not 
anxious  to  work — willing  to  talk,  joke  and  take 
his' fun.  He  was  a  thorough-going  Lincoln,  son  of 
his  father,  then.  But  when  youth  passed  it  seems 
likely  that  he  came  to  know  the  mysterious  thing 
about  his  ancestry  which  saddened  him  and  which 
nerved  him  to  fight  it  in  secret.  The  reading  of 
books  about  this  time,  broadened  his  mental  hori¬ 
zon,  gave  him  perspective,  lifted  him  out  of  the 
little  circle  in  New  Salem,  and  indicated  a  way 
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out.  In  his  early  youth,  carefree  and  not  knowing 
the  shadow,  whatever  it  was,  he  was  a  normal, 
happy,  careless,  jovial  frontier  boy  with  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  manual  labor — not  because  he  hated  work 
or  was  incapable  of  it — but  because  he  saw  that  it 
offered  no  chance  for  “advancement.”  He  also 
had  the  delightful  sense  of  procrastination  we  find 
in  irresponsible  youth  before  the  realities  of  life 
force  themselves  upon  one.  Youth  can  delay  and 
put  off  and  avoid. 

Another  curious  point  is  that  in  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life  furnished  Jesse  W.  Fell  in  1859,  he 
makes  only  brief  mention  of  his  mother.  He  fails 
to  give  her  maiden  or  Christian  name,  and  disposes 
of  her  family  in  but  three  lines,  whereas  he  devotes 
almost  a  page  to  the  Lincoln  family.  Yet  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Herndon  on  one  occasion  when  he 
did  speak  of  his  ancestry  to  that  close  friend,  he 
said:  “among  other  things,  that  she  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a  well-bred 
but  obscure  Virginia  farmer  or  planter;  and  he 
argued  that  from  this  last  source  came  his  power 
of  analysis,  his  logic,  his  mental  activity,  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  all  the  qualities  that  distinguished  him 
from  the  other  members  and  descendants  of  the 
Hanks  family.”  And  we  are  all  familiar  with  his 
fine  tribute  to  his  mother,  when  he  once  publicly 
announced  that  “all  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I 
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owe  to  my  angel  mother,”  which  statement  he 
borrowed  from  Washington. 

His  early  youth  is  probably  known  in  greater 
detail  to  more  people  the  world  over  than  that  of 
any  man  yet  produced  in  this  country.  He,  him¬ 
self,  summed  it  up  for  Scripps  when  he  said  that 
it  could  all  be  put  into  a  single  sentence  and  that 
that  sentence  was  to  be  found  in  Gray’s  Elegy. 
It  was:  “The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.” 

And  yet,  in  all  “the  short  and  simple  annals” 
which  history  has  given  us,  there  is  no  more  of  the 
romantic  and  the  heroic  than  there  is  in  the  early 
life  of  this  humble  man,  a  rail-splitter,  a  day- 
laborer,  a  village  storekeeper,  a  reader  of  books, 
who  was  to  accomplish  the  most  stupendous  serv¬ 
ice  our  country  has  seen  since  its  establishment. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  point  of  the 
whole  period  as  he  passed  from  youth  into  man¬ 
hood,  the  point  which  was  so  greatly  to  influence 
his  whole  subsequent  career,  was  the  firing  of  his 
ambition  and  the  awakening  of  his  will  to  achieve 
something  of  his  life,  by  the  reading  of  books. 
His  actual  schooling  was  exceedingly  indifferent; 
Herndon  tells  us  that  if  all  the  days  he  spent  in 
school  were  added  together  they  would  not  pos¬ 
sibly  equal  one  year  in  total. 

The  very  disadvantages  and  meagre  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  knowledge  through  books  which  the  rude 
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frontier  offered  doubtless  gave  the  knowledge- 
thirsty  youth  the  very  quality  which  was  to  so 
greatly  distinguish  him  throughout  his  whole  life. 
When  books  are  few  and  one  has  the  divine  hun¬ 
ger,  those  books  will  be  read  and  weighed  and 
mastered.  One’s  thoughts  are  centered  persist¬ 
ently  on  the  very  few  available  pages  until  the 
subject  matter  has  been  probed  to  its  depths  and 
thought  out.  Lincoln  was  never  a  very  prolific 
reader.  Herndon  tells  us  that  in  his  later  years, 
he  never  knew  Lincoln  to  read  a  single  book 
through;  indeed,  he  read  little,  if  anything  in 
those  days.  But  he  adds,  and  this  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  point,  that  he  “read  less  and  thought  more” 
than  any  man  in  the  whole  country. 

He  was  trained  then,  in  the  very  beginning  to 
depend  more  upon  his  own  power  of  analysis,  to 
sketch  out  through  the  books  that  fell  into  his 
hands  the  general  boundaries  of  knowledge  and 
then  fill  in  the  details  out  of  his  own  reasoning 
power.  The  subject  of  a  book,  the  question  under 
debate,  was  all  he  needed  and  when  he  had  finished 
with  it  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  not  only  mastered 
the  subject  but  so  conclusively  reasoned  it  through 
that  no  man  was  a  match  for  him  in  discussing  it. 

He  had  none  of  the  advantages  that  Jefferson 
had  for  a  complete  and  well-rounded  education 
in  the  classics.  His  knowledge  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  Shakespeare 
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and  Bacon,  yet  what  a  treasure  he  had  here.  He 
knew  Bunyan  intimately,  and  the  Bible  was  one 
of  the  first  books  he  ever  read.  He  was  very  well 
grounded  on  the  history  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  due  to  his  reading  of  Weems’  “Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington.”  To  one  of  his  mental  traits  a  few  books 
were  worth  more  than  a  whole  library.  The  world 
can  be  thankful  for  the  rare  vision  of  his  step¬ 
mother  who,  strange  indeed  for  that  period,  did 
everything  she  could  to  encourage  him  in  his 
studies.  It  seems  that  old  Thomas  Lincoln,  his 
father,  took  little  stock  in  “book-lamin’.” 

Lincoln’s  step-mother,  in  1865,  said:  “I  induced 
my  husband  to  permit  Abe  to  read  and  study  at 
home  as  well  as  at  school.  At  first  he  was  not 
easily  reconciled  to  it,  but  finally  he  too  seemed 
willing  to  encourage  him  to  some  extent.  Abe  was 
a  dutiful  son  to  me  always,  and  we  took  particular 
care  when  he  was  reading  not  to  disturb  him — 
would  let  him  read  on  and  on  till  he  quit  of  his 
own  accord.” 

This  bespeaks  an  understanding  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  tracing  the  development  of 
Lincoln.  I  count  the  coming  of  Sarah  Johnston  to 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  as  the  second  wife  of 
Tom  Lincoln,  as  one  of  the  real  turning  points  in 
his  career.  She,  herself,  said  in  1865  :  “He  was  a 
good  boy,  and  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one  woman 
— a  mother — can  say  in  a  thousand,  he  never  gave 
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me  a  cross  word  or  look.  I  never  gave  him  a  cross 
word  in  all  my  life ;  his  mind  and  mine  seemed  to 
run  together.  I  think  he  loved  me  truly.  He  was 
the  best  boy  I  ever  saw.”  And  this  from  a  step¬ 
mother  who  brought  at  the  time,  two  girls  and  a 
boy  of  her  own,  to  the  cabin  in  Spencer  county! 

Sarah  Lincoln  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
a  strong,  vigorous,  capable  woman.  She  had  a 
considerable  education  for  the  time  and  a  vision 
and  disposition  which,  undoubtedly  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  ten-year-old  Abraham.  Her  nature  was  just 
the  type  necessary  to  spur  him  on;  she  had  none  of 
the  melancholy  traits  often  cropping  out  in  his 
mother  in  her  later  days.  She  was  energetic,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  optimistic.  She  quickly  understood 
the  heart-longings  of  the  quiet,  timid,  pinched  boy. 
She  rallied  to  the  defense  of  his  inclinations.  They 
understood  each  other  from  the  start.  To  him, 
she  was  “mother”  and  his  pitiful  hunger  for  this 
found  complete  satisfaction  in  her;  to  her,  he 
earned  by  his  conduct  and  his  high-minded  longing 
to  be  “somebody”  a  respect  and  deference  ex¬ 
tremely  extraordinary,  to  say  the  least. 

The  position  of  the  Lincolns,  wretched  as  it 
was  at  this  time,  was  no  worse,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  the  other  families  in  the  community.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  Sarah  Lincoln,  however,  added  little  im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  of  furniture  which  materi¬ 
ally  improved  physical  comfort.  The  deft  femin- 
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ine  touches  so  long  absent  from  the  cabin  made 
the  family  feel  rich  beyond  comparison. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  up  to  the  time  Sarah 
Lincoln  came  to  the  Lincoln  household  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  more  of  a  young  savage  than  a  civilized 
being.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  had  ever  been 
clothed  in  other  than  the  hides  of  wild  beasts. 
We  know  that  the  Pigeon  cabin  was  not  even 
completed  during  the  first  winter,  but  was  just  a 
three-sided  shelter  protected  on  the  open  side  by 
a  blazing  fire.  When  Sarah  Lincoln  came,  the 
cabin  had  been  enclosed  but  was  without  a  floor. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  family  was  but 
one  step  removed  from  that  of  the  savages.  Carl 
Schurz  says:  “We  may  search  in  vain  among  our 
celebrities  for  one  whose  origin  and  early  life 
equaled  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  wretched¬ 
ness.”  We  know  that  Lincoln  himself  seldom 
spoke  of  this  period  and  when  he  did,  only  in  the 
scantest  way  and  with  evident  reluctance.  But  it 
was'  the  quick  change  which  Sarah  Lincoln 
wrought,  slight  as  it  was  to  our  minds,  that  made 
such’  an  impression  upon  the  ten-year-old  boy, 
touched  with  sorrow  and  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
futility  as  he  was,  that  fired  him  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  better  himself.  Even  then,  that  great 
quality  of  his  mind  in  his  boyhood  was  asserting 
itself.  His  curiosity  as  to  what  it  was  that  made 
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the  difference  between  men  was  demanding  to  be 
fed. 

In  his  own  autobiography,  he  writes  of  this 
period:  “It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There 
I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so-called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  ‘readin’,  writin’,  and  cipherin’  ’  to  the  Rule 
of  Three.  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age,  I  did  not  know 
much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and 
cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that  was  all.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I 
now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity.” 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  his  references  to  him¬ 
self  is  Lincoln’s  “inferiority  complex”  better  il¬ 
lustrated  than  in  the  above.  He  certainly  had  one, 
and  to  a  marked  degree.  At  times,  all  through  his 
life,  it  all  but  overwhelmed  him,  and  it  was  only 
his  ambition,  his  thirst  for  men  and  his  consequent 
discovery  that  he  had  all  the  latent  qualities  the 
best  of  them  had,  that  lifted  him  above  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  even  in  this,  he  was  slow  and  back- 
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ward.  His  ambition  was  not  of  the  eager,  passion¬ 
ate,  parading  type. 

Again,  it  crops  out  in  his  first  campaign  speech 
delivered  in  1832  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature:  “Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizens:  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  my  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My  poli¬ 
tics  can  be  briefly  stated.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Internal  Improvement  System,  and  a  high  Protec¬ 
tive  Tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and  political 
principles.  If  elected,  I  shall  be  thankful.  If  not, 
it  will  be  all  the  same.” 

But  it  did  not  quite  overwhelm  him.  Gradually, 
he  came  to  read  and  study  books  that  fed  his  mind, 
broadened  his  horizon,  whetted  his  appetite  for 
more.  He  slowly  emerged  from  boyhood  into 
young  manhood,  spending  his  working  hours  as  a 
farm  hand,  a  ferryman,  doing  odd  jobs  of  all 
kinds.  This  gave  him  contact  with  men,  after 
which  he  seemed  to  hunger  more  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  His  work  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  great  elemental  forces,  and  his  philosophical 
mind  read  lessons  in  them  that  clung  with  him  all 
his  days.  Witness  the  flatboat,  the  gadfly,  the 
lizards,  the  railsplitting. 

Just  as  he  was  coming  of  age,  in  1830,  his 
father  decided  to  move  to  Illinois.  The  decision 
was  not  the  result  of  Tom  Lincoln’s  shiftlessness, 
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as  some  writers  contend.  It  seems  to  have  been 
reached  rather  suddenly  in  the  early  winter  of 
1829,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Tom  Lincoln 
was  even  then  preparing  to  build  a  new  house, 
with  part  of  the  lumber  ready! 

The  immediate  cause  seems  to  have  been  the 
sudden  appearance  in  the  community  of  the  dread 
disease  which  had  made  away  with  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  some  years  before.  It  was  a  long  hard 
trek,  through  a  wilderness  of  forest,  across  almost 
impassable  streams  swollen  with  melting  snows 
and  spring  rains,  and  over  roads  hub-deep  with 
mud. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  the  Sangamon 
River,  near  Harristown.  Although  Lincoln  was 
then  of  age  and  his  own  master  before  the  law,  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave  his  parents  until  they  were 
settled.  He  aided  in  erecting  the  cabin  and  in 
clearing  a  ten-acre  patch  of  corn  land. 

The  following  year  he  made  his  first  flatboat 
journey  to  New  Orleans  with  produce  for  Daniel 
Offutt,  in  company  with  John  Hanks  and  one  or 
two  others.  Here  he  visited  the  slave  market  and 
the  vivid  memory  of  the  vigorous  and  comely 
mulatto  girl  he  saw  sold  there  ever  clung  in  his 
mind,  and  called  forth  from  him  on  the  spot  his 
famous  declaration  on  the  iniquitous  institution. 

Upon  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  he  entered 
his  storekeeping  career  and  plunged  with  real 
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earnestness  into  his  studies  again.  He  had  seen 
the  outside  world;  he  had  met  men  above  him  in 
life  and  the  difference,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
a  difference  in  knowledge.  He  must  learn  more. 

For  six  years,  he  remained  in  New  Salem  and 
vicinity,  clerking  in  Offutt’s  store,  serving  a  few 
months  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  engaged  in  store¬ 
keeping  on  his  own  account,  doing  odd  jobs,  ex¬ 
tending  his  studies  and  acquaintances  among  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  during  this  time  that  his  attachment 
for  Ann  Rutledge  brought  the  first  real  bit  of 
color  and  romance  into  his  life. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Ann  Rutledge  legend 
has  been  vastly  overdone  by  Lincoln’s  many  biog¬ 
raphers.  Their  “disease  of  admiration”  to  which 
Macaulay  sneeringly  refers  is  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  here.  In  their  effort  to  attach  ro¬ 
mance  to  his  melancholy  personal  life,  they  quite 
overshoot  the  mark  and  render  themselves  un¬ 
convincing. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Lincoln  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Ann  Rutledge,  and  that  love  had 
come  to  him  at  last.  That  he  suffered  intensely 
when  she  died  is  thoroughly  natural  under  the 
circumstances.  But  when  his  grief  is  used,  and  the 
familiar  details  of  it  spread  before  us  in  an  effort 
to  prove  that  it  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  in¬ 
sanity,  we  must  protest.  I  have  known  men,  in  the 
midst  of  such  grief,  to  be  restrained  only  by  the 
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utmost  exertion  of  several  friends,  from  leaping 
frantically  into  the  open  graves  of  their  beloved 
wives — yet  Time  soothed  and  healed  their  wounds 
and  they  came,  in  after  years,  to  mend  again  the 
broken  hearthstones  in  a  new  love.  What  men  do 
under  the  weight  of  great  grief  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  even  “bordering”  on  insanity! 

Nor  do  I  think  the  inference  that  the  loss  of 
Ann  Rutledge  explains  Lincoln’s  deep  and  abiding 
melancholy  is  correctly  drawn.  It  was  more  deep- 
seated  than  that;  indeed,  evidences  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  him  long  before  he  ever  knew  Ann 
Rutledge ! 

Lincoln’s  melancholy,  in  my  judgment,  was  due 
to  his  “inferiority  complex”  which  rooted  itself  in 
his  knowledge  of  his  mother’s  origin.  He  is  ever 
assailed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  made  of 
the  stuff  other  men  are.  He  insists,  needlessly  at 
times,  in  building  up  a  wall  between  his  own  quali¬ 
fications  and  those  of  other,  and  less  worthy  men. 
I  believe  it  found  its  original  impulse  when  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  defect  in  his  family  tree 
on  the  maternal  side.  It  was  encouraged  by  the 
loss  of  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart,  by  the  sense 
of  utter  futility  in  struggling  against  the  unseen 
forces,  the  bitterness  of  wilderness  life  and  the 
wretchedness  of  his  early  surroundings. 

He  suffers  for  months  from  the  feeling  that  he 
is  not  qualified  to  study  law  becauses  of  the  defects 
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in  his  education.  But  still  he  dallies  with  the  dream 
until,  confiding  it  to  his  friend  and  fellow-Whig, 
Major  John  T.  Stuart,  the  latter  offered  him  the 
use  of  his  books  and  to  lay  out  a  course  of  study 
for  him.  This  he  eagerly  accepted.  And  later,  all 
through  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  we  find  him  telling 
some  friend  that  he  must  go  back  home  and  study 
more  law,  make  himself  a  better  lawyer.  He  had 
the  nervous,  infectious  ambition  of  the  man  who 
gets  ahead,  but  it  was  handicapped  by  his  strange 
sense  of  modesty. 

His  relation  to  women  has  never  ceased  to  be  of 
interest  to  his  biographers.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  exhibited  the  usual,  normal 
interest  in  the  pretty  girls  crossing  his  path,  from 
his  boyhood  days  in  Indiana,  until  he  met  Mary 
Todd,  that  is  to  be  expected  of  a  young  man.  We 
are  sure  that  he  proposed  to  no  less  than  three 
women,  Ann  Rutledge,  Mary  Owen  and  Mary 
Todd.  It  is  claimed  that  there  were  others.  He 
h^d  his  “affairs”  with  girls,  but  they  were  not  any 
more  serious  than  can  be  found  in  the  life  of  any 
ordinary,  healthy  boy.  He  even  fights  over  some 
of  them,  as  when  at  a  husking  bee  in  Indiana  he 
chose  to  kiss  another  boy’s  girl  upon  drawing  a 
red  ear  of  corn! 

That  he  ever  had  any  real  attachment  for  Mary 
Owen  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the 
whole  affair  seems  to  have  gained  an  undue  im- 
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portance  in  his  own  mind  merely  because  of  his 
own  exalted  value  of  a  joking  promise  delivered, 
not  to  the  lady  herself,  but  to  her  sister!  Indeed, 
he  plainly  angles  for  release  in  a  letter  written  to 
her,  which  also  expresses  the  whole  of  his  attitude 
towards  women: 

“I  want  in  all  cases  to  do  right,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  all  cases  with  women.  If  you  feel  your¬ 
self  in  any  degree  bound  to  me  I  am  now  willing  to 
release  you,  provided  you  wish  it,  while  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  bind  you 
faster  if  I  can  be  convinced  that  it  will  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  add  to  your  happiness.  This 
indeed  is  the  whole  question  with  me.  If  it  suits 
you  best  not  answer  this,  ...  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  one  attend  you.” 

Naturally,  the  “engagement”  was  broken  off, 
forthwith.  The  lady  subsequently  remarked  that 
“he  was  deficient  in  those  little  links  which  make 
up  the  chain  in  a  woman’s  happiness.”  This  was 
doubtless  true  to  one  of  his  mental  characteristics, 
but  that  he  was  rough,  uncouth  and  without  the 
attributes  of  a  real  gentleman,  is  not  true. 

A  Mrs.  Jane  Martin  Johns,  who  lived  in  Deca¬ 
tur  and  knew  him  during  his  circuit  riding  days, 
in  her  “Recollections,”  states: 

“When  I. first  knew  Lincoln  the  ungainliness  of 
the  pioneer  if  he  ever  had  it,  had  worn  off  and  his 
manner  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
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unaffected,  unostentatious,  who  ‘arose  at  once 
when  a  lady  entered  the  room,  and  whose  courtly 
manners  would  put  to  shame  the  easy-going  indif¬ 
ference  to  etiquette  which  marks  the  twentieth 
century  gentleman.’ 

“His  dress,  like  his  manner,  was  suited  to  the 
occasion,  but  was  evidently  a  subject  to  which  he 
gave  little  thought.  It  was  certainly  unmarked  by 
any  notable  peculiarity.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  for  men  to  wear  large  shawls,  and  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  shawl,  very  large,  very  soft,  and  very  fine, 
is  the  only  article  of  his  dress  that  has  left  the 
faintest  impression  on  my  memory.” 

Herndon’s  story  about  the  breaking  off  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  engagement  to  Mary  Todd,  highly  colored 
as  it  is  by  the  dramatic  clothes  in  which  he  invests 
it,  is  not  altogether  convincing.  Indeed,  Miss  Tar- 
bell  has  taken  the  pains  to  rather  puncture  it  with 
an  amazing  array  of  evidence  from  first-hand 
sources. 

Herndon  tells  us  that  Lincoln  left  Mary  Todd 
“waiting  at  the  church,”  as  it  were — that  the 
invitations  to  the  wedding  were  out,  the  guests 
assembled  and  the  supper  ready — but  that  Lincoln 
did  not  appear.  He  then  states  that  when  a  search 
for  him  was  instituted,  he  was  found  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  a  deserted  barn,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief.  For  this  “humiliation,”  he 
accounts  for  their  unhappy  domestic  life  after  they 
were  married  later. 
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It  is  true  that  the  engagement  was  “broken”  or 
postponed,  for  more  than  a  year,  but  all  of  Mary 
Todd’s  relatives  indignantly  denied  the  story  as 
Herndon  gave  it  to  the  world.  Lincoln’s  melan¬ 
choly  and  illness,  which  caused  the  postponement 
of  his  marriage,  can  be  explained  I  think  by  his  old 
“inferiority  complex.”  For  months,  he  was  in 
doubt  whether  he  could  make  the  girl  happy.  He 
was  sensible  of  the  differences  in  their  stations  in 
life,  of  his  own  background  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Herndon  claims  it  is  the  root  of  the  unhappy 
domestic  life  the  man  experienced;  claims  it 
accounts  for  Mary  Todd’s  high-strung  disposition 
towards  Lincoln.  Then  he  admits  that  he  does  not 
blame  her  because  Lincoln’s  preoccupation  in  his 
work,  his  love  for  the  society  of  men,  his  deficiency 
in  the  little  traits  of  attentiveness  which  go  so  far 
in  smoothing  domestic  ills,  certainly  justified  her. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  in  a  conversation  with  the 
author  in  October,  1923,  cited  this  as  proof  of  his 
sweeping  assertion  that  “love  was  not  essential 
for  a  successful  marriage!”  Said  Mr.  Ford: 

Mary  Todd  boasted  that  she  would  marry  a 
future  president  of  the  United  States.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Mary  Todd’s  nagging  tongue,  Lincoln 
would  have  been  content  to  be  an  easy-going, 
country  lawyer. 

“She  drove  him  out  of  the  house,  and  he  got  to 
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thinking  about  slavery  and  that  sent  him  straight 
to  the  White  House !  Thus,  Lincoln  was  forced 
to  make  the  most  of  himself,  he  got  a  chance  to 
‘hit’  the  thing  he  had  always  wanted  to  hit,  and 
Mary  Todd  got  what  she  wanted.  It  is  time  the 
nagging  tongue  got  its  dues!” 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  Lincoln  had  his  un¬ 
comfortable  hours  at  home.  He  was  easy-going 
at  times  and  thoroughly  exasperating  when  he 
loafed  about  the  house  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
stocking  feet.  No  doubt,  at  times,  Mary  Todd  re¬ 
minded  him  of  her  Kentucky  ancestry  and  of  the 
days  when  she  did  not  have  to  work  so  hard 
which  cut  his  sensitive  nature  in  its  most  sensitive 
part — but  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  if  we 
care  anything  for  character  analysis  at  all,  that 
most  of  the  unhappiness  that  came  to  Lincoln  was 
distinctly  his  own  inferior  mental  slant  getting 
the  best  of  him.  Probably,  he  had  no  more  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  at  home  than  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  busy  men  have  had. 

Mary  Todd  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Too  long 
her  memory  has  been  surrounded  by  this  unkind 
picture  which  Herndon  and  others  have  left  be¬ 
hind.  It  has  always  seemed  that  the  more  the 
Ann  Rutledge  sentimentality  has  been  projected 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  the  more  unkind  it 
has  been  to  Mary  Todd.  She  loved  Abraham 
Lincoln  passionately  and  devotedly.  Her  very 
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criticism  of  him  springs  out  of  that  root-cause. 
She  loved  him  much  more  passionately  and  de¬ 
votedly — more  completely — than  one  of  his  calm, 
deliberate,  analytical  mind  was  capable  of  return¬ 
ing  or  showing.  That  he  pined  throughout  his 
days,  and  was  weighed  down  because  of  the  loss  of 
Ann  Rutledge,  is  the  flimsiest  conjecture. 

The  claim  that  Mary  Todd  was  responsible  for 
Lincoln’s  political  success,  as  indicated  above,  is 
not  altogether  fair  to  Lincoln.  Those  who  ad¬ 
vance  this  theory  overlook  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
had  already  served  several  terms  in  the  legislature 
and  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  before  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Todd.  His  political  ambition  had, 
therefore,  been  awakened  long  before  meeting 
her.  That  she  naturally  strengthened  him  in  his 
ambition,  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  seems  much 
nearer  the  truth  and  much  more  chivalrous  to 
think  that  her  promptings  were  more  in  the  nature 
of  friendly,  intimate  understanding  than  in  the 
nature  of  bitter,  resentful  tongue-lashings. 

Lincoln’s  sense  of  humor,  and  his  gift  for  story¬ 
telling,  undoubtedly  saved  him  from  ruin.  His 
natural  love  for  horseplay  and  fun  saved  him 
from  himself;  his  gift  of  story-telling  made  him 
exceedingly  popular  with  his  friends  and  is  the  one 
quality  which  posterity  has  most  enthusiastically 
admired  in  him.  He  was  often  taken  to  task  not 
only  for  the  trait,  but  for  the  kind  of  stories  he 
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told.  He  justified  himself,  on  one  occasion,  in 
this  way: 

“If  what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the 
whole  human  family,  there  would  not  be  one  cheer¬ 
ful  face  on  the  earth.” 

We  know  that  his  stories  were  used  with  telling 
effect  and  seldom,  if  ever,  did  he  fail  to  carry  his 
point.  They  formed  in  his  hands  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  points  in  his  arguments.  His  speeches 
fairly  bristle  with  homely  simile  and  anecdote, 
and  go  a  long  way  in  explaining  the  rapt  attention 
he  always  commanded  whether  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  court  room.  Horace  White,  who  reported 
his  debates  with  Douglas  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
says : 

“I  never  knew  a  man  who  would  bring  more 
men  of  doubtful  or  hostile  leanings  around  to  his 
way  of  thinking  by  talking  to  them  on  a  platform. 
After  listening  -to  him  a  few  minutes,  when  he  got 
well  warmed  up  with  his  subject,  nobody  would 
mind  whether  he  was  graceful  or  not.  All  thought 
of  grace  or  form  was  lost  in  the  exceeding  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  what  he  was  saying.” 

He  was  a  master  of  every  type  of  humor,  and 
most  effective  in  his  use  of  satire  and  sarcasm. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  his  speech  delivered 
while  in  Congress  in  which  he  defended  General 
Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  paid  his  respects 
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to  General  Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate.  The 
following  extract  is  a  good  sample  of  Lincoln  at 
his  best: 

“But  I  have  introduced  General  Cass’  accounts 
here,  chiefly  to  show  the  wonderful  physical  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  man.  They  show  that  he  not  only  did 
the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same  time,  but  that 
he  often  did  it  at  several  places  many  hundred 
miles  apart,  at  the  same  time.  And  at  eating,  too, 
his  capacities  are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful. 
From  October,  1821,  to  May,  1822,  he  ate  ten 
rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a  day  here 
in  Washington,  and  near  five  dollars’  worth  a 
day  besides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two 
places. 

“And  then  there  is  an  important  discovery  in 
his  example — the  art  of  being  paid  for  what  one 
eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it.  Hereafter,  if 
any  nice  man  shall  owe  a  bill  which  he  cannot  pay 
in  any  other  way,  he  can  just  board  it  out. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  animal 
standing  in  doubt  between  two  stacks  of  hay,  and 
starving  to  death;  the  like  of  that  would  never 
happen  to  General  Cass.  Place  the  stacks  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock-still,  mid¬ 
way  between  them,  and  eat  both  at  once;  and  the 
green  grass  along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer 
some,  too,  at  the  same  time.  By  all  means,  make 
him  President,  gentlemen.  He  will  feed  you 
bounteously — if — if  there  is  any  left  after  he  shall 
have  helped  himself.” 

He  had  a  marked  ability  for  drawing  figures 
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and  turning  sentences  that  stuck  in  the  minds  of 
his  audiences.  One  spectator  has  said  that  Judge 
Douglas’  method  was  that  of  appealing  to  the 
ear  with  the  ease  of  his  words,  and  to  the  eye  by 
the  grace  of  his  manners.  It  was  the  method  of 
the  average  orator.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
appealed  to  the  mind  by  the  soundness  of  his  logic, 
clothing  his  points  in  simple,  earnest,  unaffected 
language — polishing  off  with  a  quaint  turn  famil¬ 
iar  in  the  experience  of  all.  He  thus  contrived  to 
keep  his  points  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
whereas  they  soon  forgot  just  what  it  was  that 
Douglas  had  said.  And,  as  Lincoln  hemmed 
Douglas  in,  the  impression  steadily  grew  that  he 
was  right  and  that  Douglas  was  wrong. 

His  mind  traveled  slowly,  but  unerringly,  to  its 
conclusion  and  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  change  it.  When  he  was 
taken  to  task  by  an  associate  for  not  speaking  with 
more  vim  in  the  court  room,  he  replied:  “Give  me 
your  little  penknife  with  its  short  blade,  and  hand 
me  that  old  jackknife,  lying  on  the  table.”  He 
opened  the  blade  of  the  penknife  and  said:  “You 
see  this  blade  on  the  point  travels  rapidly,  but 
only  through  a  small  portion  of  space  till  it  stops, 
while  the  long  blade  of  the  jackknife  moves  no 
faster  but  through  a  much  greater  space  than  the 
small  one.  Just  so  with  the  long-labored  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  emit  ideas  as  rapidly 
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as  others  because  I  am  compelled  by  nature  to 
speak  slowly,  but  when  I  do  throw  off  a  thought 
it  comes  with  some  effort,  it  has  force  to  cut  its 
own  way  and  travels  a  greater  distance.” 

Lincoln  was  seldom  aroused,  in  his  mental 
processes,  unless  some  moral  question  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue.  Technicalities  irked  him,  and 
it  seems  that  he  would  rather  argue  a  case  on  a 
broad  moral  ground  than  on  the  narrow  ground 
of  legal  precedent  and  technicality.  He  once  ob¬ 
served:  “If  I  can  free  this  case  from  technicalities 
and  get  it  properly  swung  to  the  jury,  I’ll  win  it.” 
He  always  argued,  when  aroused,  “on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  court  did  not  know  anything.” 

His  method  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  an  examination  of  his  notes  for  his  argument 
in  a  case  where  there  was  an  attempt  to  defraud  a 
soldier’s  widow  of  her  pension.  They  are: 

“No  contract — Not  professional  services — Un¬ 
reasonable  charge — Money  retained  by  Def.,  not 
given  by  Pl’ff  —  Revolutionary  War  —  Describe 
Valley  Forge  privations — Ice — Soldiers’  Bleeding 
Feet  PI  ff  Husband — Soldier  leaving  home  for 
Army — Skin  def’t — Close.” 

That  he  had  a  strong  moral  sense  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  He  was  honest  to  the  core,  not  only  in 
returning  overcharges  or  paying  by  hard  labor  for 
a  damaged  book,  but  in  his  argument  of  cases  or 
political  issues.  He  could  not  stoop  to  trickery. 
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It  was  his  ability  to  expose  Douglas’  verbal  trick¬ 
ery  which  gave  him  the  advantage  over  that  capa¬ 
ble  adversary.  And  Lincoln  was  never  so  irritated 
in  their  debates  as  when  Douglas  sought  to  insinu¬ 
ate  something  concerning  Lincoln  which  reflected 
on  his  moral  qualities. 

So  great  was  his  moral  sense  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing,  in  the  winning  of  a  cause  he  considered  right, 
to  sink  himself  for  all  time  if  he  could  but  over¬ 
throw  in  the  end  the  wrong  as  he  saw  it.  That  was 
the  entire  reason  why  he  lost  the  contest  with 
Douglas,  at  least  its  temporary  prize. 

We  have  already  noted  how  he  considered  him¬ 
self  bound  to  Mary  Owen  when  any  other  man 
would  not  have  been  such  a  strict  constructionist 
of  a  joking  remark.  It  was  his  strict  moral  sense 
again.  When  in  Congress,  he  refused  to  allow  his 
friends  to  boom  him  for  re-election  because  he  had 
given  his  word  that  he  would  take  but  one  term. 

Indeed,  this  sense  of  honor  is  what  caused  him 
to  enter  his  famous  duel  with  Shields.  This  epi¬ 
sode  is  not  only  illustrative  of  that  point,  but  also 
affords  a  fine  example  of  his  inborn  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor.  Miss  Mary  Todd  had,  during  the  interval 
when  their  engagement  was  broken  off,  taken  up 
her  pen  and  contributed  to  a  local  paper  a  few 
articles  assailing  Shields,  then  auditor  of  state. 

Shields  vowed  that  if  he  could  discover  the 
author,  he  would  force  an  answer  on  the  “field  of 
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honor.”  When  the  contest  got  too  hot  and  Miss 
Todd  was  in  danger  of  being  discovered,  Lincoln 
came  forward  and  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
articles.  Being  challenged,  he  had  the  right  to 
select  the  weapons.  Here  his  sense  of  humor 
turned  what  might  have  been  a  serious  affair  into 
something  of  a  joke.  He  specified  cavalry  sabres 
of  the  broadest  and  longest  blades.  When  it  is 
kept  in  mind  that  Shields  was  a  little  man  who 
could  walk  under  Lincoln’s  outstretched  arm,  the 
humor  of  the  situation  of  these  two  men  propos¬ 
ing  to  fight  a  duel  with  such  weapons  is  better 
appreciated. 

A  sandbar  near  the  city  of  Alton  was  selected. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  participants  arrived  and 
were  getting  ready  for  the  combat,  Lincoln  took 
his  saber,  soberly  ran  his  thumb  along  the  edge  to 
test  its  keenness,  then  reached  up  with  his  long 
arm  and  clipped  twigs  off  a  branch  of  a  tree  so 
high  no  one  else  could  reach  it!  Fortunately, 
friends  headed  off  the  combat  before  it  actually 
took  place.  But  the  episode  caused  no  little  stir 
in  the  state  and  was  somewhat  injurious  to  Lin¬ 
coln’s  political  popularity  for  some  time,  as  duel¬ 
ling  was  out  of  favor  at  that  time.  Years  later, 
Lincoln  was  extremely  mortified  when  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  his  presence. 

He  succeeded  in  swinging  the  great  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  “Little  Giant”  and  himself,  as  a  ques- 
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tion  of  right  and  wrong.  Witness  how  he  defines 
the  issue  in  his  speech  at  Alton: 

“The  real  issue  in  this  controversy — the  one 
pressing  upon  every  mind — is  the  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  one  class  that  looks  upon  the  institution 
of  slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class  that 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong.  The  sentiment 
that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this 
country  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  It  is  the  sentiment  around  which  all 
their  actions,  all  their  agruments,  circle;  from 
which  all  their  propositions  radiate.  They  look 
upon  it  as  being  a  moral,  social  and  political 
wrong;  and  while  they  contemplate  it  as  such  they 
nevertheless  have  due  regard  for  its  actual  exist¬ 
ence  among  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of 
it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet  having  a 
due  regard  for  these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard 
to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating  anymore  danger. 
They  insist  that  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it 
as  a  wrong  is  to  make  provision  that  it  shall  grow 
no  larger. 

“That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that 
will  continue  in  this  country  when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be 
silent.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two 
principles  —  right  and  wrong  —  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  the  two  principles  that  have 
stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  com¬ 
mon  right  of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine 
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right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  principle  in  what¬ 
ever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says:  ‘You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and 
I’ll  eat  it.’  No  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes, 
whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men 
as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the 
same  tyrannical  principle.” 

In  the  first  debate  at  Ottawa,  he  had  paved  the 
way  for  arguing  his  cause  on  a  broad  moral 
ground,  by  saying: 

“Judge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  our 
Revolution,  and,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  muz¬ 
zling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to 
have  slavery,  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the 
moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he  ‘cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up’ — 
that  it  is  a  sacred  right  of  self-government — he 
is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human  soul, 
and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love 
of  liberty  in  this  American  people.” 

Lincoln  did  not  conceal  his  position  in  regard 
to  the  social  and  political  equality  of  negroes.  “I 
am  opposed  to  negro  suffrage,”  he  said,  “and  am 
not  in  favor  of  negro  jury  service;  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  between  the  whites  and  negroes  there 
exists  a  physical  difference  which  will  probably 
forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  foot- 
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ing  of  perfect  equality;  but  in  the  right  to  eat  the 
bread  his  own  hands  earn  he  is  my  equal  and  the 
equal  of  Judge  Douglas  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man.”  Again,  he  said:  “I  don’t  understand 
that  because  I  don’t  want  a  negro  woman  for  a 
slave,  I  must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.” 

His  logic,  in  argument,  is  as  irresistible  as  his 
humor  and  his  aptness  for  illustration.  Consider 
the  power  of  this  paragraph: 

“A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative,  but  he  has  a 
right  to  claim  that  when  a  man  makes  an  affirma¬ 
tive  charge,  he  must  offer  some  proof  to  show  the 
truth  of  what  he  says.  I  certainly  cannot  introduce 
testimony  to  show  the  negative  about  things,  but 
I  have  a  right  to  claim  that  if  a  man  says  he  knows 
a  thing,  then  he  must  show  how  he  knows  it.  I 
always  have  a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me  that  he  may  be  conscientious  on 
the  subject.” 

The  same  power  is  brought  to  bear,  when  he 
speaks  to  the  South,  in  the  gathering  storm  of 
Secession: 

“Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We 
cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from  each 
other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them. 
A  husband  and  a  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out 
of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each 
other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  can¬ 
not  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face, 
and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must 
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continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to 
make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more 
satisfactory  after  separation  than  before?  Can 
aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and 
when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain 
on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old 
questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon 
you.” 

His  “house  divided  against  itself”  is  not  only 
sound  logic,  but  a  figure  that  stuck  and  won  multi¬ 
tudes  to  his  way  of  thinking.  His  utterances,  his 
letters  abound  with  similar  instances  of  the  unerr¬ 
ing  quality  of  his  mind.  He  thought  things 
through  and  arguing  on  the  broad  ground  he  al¬ 
ways  sought,  he  was  bound  to  win.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Lincoln’s  success,  the  explanation  of  his 
power. 

He  was  not  only  a  sound  thinker,  but  an  un¬ 
commonly  shrewd  judge  of  men.  All  his  life  he 
seemed  to  hunger  after  the  society  of  men.  We 
find  him  all  through  his  years  of  preparation,  from 
the  time  he  commenced  his  clerkship  in  New 
Salem,  through  his  law  days  and  his  circuit-riding 
days,  seeking  out  the  places  where  men  gathered 
together. 

Stanton,  with  whom  he  had  many  a  tilt,  ob¬ 
served,  when  he  lay  dead  in  the  house  opposite 
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Ford’s  Theater:  “There  lies  the  most  perfect 
ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

Many  men,  even  those  in  daily  contact  with 
him,  mistook  his  easy  ways,  his  patience  in  seeing 
and  hearing  all  who  wished  to  see  him,  for  inde¬ 
cision  and  inefficiency.  Within  thirty  days  after 
his  administration  was  launched,  we  find  Seward 
drawing  up  a  letter  which  set  out  the  “failures” 
the  administration  had  made  and  blandly  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  willing  to 
rescue  it  and  the  country.  But  Lincoln  overlooked 
it  and  retained  Seward  for  his  talents  and  political 
support.  He  had  plenty  of  trouble  getting  the 
best  out  of  his  cabinet  members.  Stanton,  Chase 
and  Seward  caused  him  almost  continual  embar¬ 
rassment  and  anxiety.  No  president  ever  was  as 
patient  and  long-suffering. 

Everywhere,  in  almost  every  crisis  during  those 
long,  weary  four  years,  we  find  him  gently  but 
firmly  holding  the  factions  together;  standing  as 
as  the  one  necessary  mind  amid  all  the  confusion 
and  strife  that  held  the  army,  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation  together.  The  more  we  in¬ 
quire  into  the  period,  the  more  indispensable  Lin¬ 
coln  seems.  One  shudders  to  think  what  would 
have  happened  had  be  been  taken  out  of  this 
earthly  scene  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  his 
tenure  in  office.  His  every  act  in  this  period  justi- 
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fled  the  estimate  Stanton  placed  upon  him  as  a 
ruler  of  men. 

Herndon  claims  that  Lincoln  always  insisted 
that  some  sinister  fate  would  overtake  him,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  It  seems  true,  however, 
that  the  possibility  of  assassination  was  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  his  wife  at  times.  He 
explained  his  carrying  a  cane  to  a  friend  by  saying 
that  his  wife  feared  he  would  be  assassinated  and 
that  he  carried  it  for  protection.  And  it  seems 
that  while  out  riding  on  horseback  one  day,  some¬ 
one  fired  a  shot  at  him  which  punctured  his  hat. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Lincoln  had 
any  feeling  on  the  subject  the  last  few  days  he 
spent  on  earth.  He  was  unusually  good-natured 
and  happy.  He  smiled  and  joked  much  and  seemed 
particularly  light-hearted. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  autographed  account 
of  his  last  hours  on  earth,  prepared  by  James 
Tanner,  the  clerk  who  took  down  in  shorthand  the 
evidence  collected  that  night,  while  Lincoln  lay 
dying.  Corporal  Tanner  is  the  sole  living  person 
present  on  that  sad  occasion,  and  I  quote  extracts 
from  this  statement  for  the  intimate  details  they 
give  of  that  scene : 

Several  times  Mr.  Stanton  left  us  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  passed  back  to  the  room  in  the  ell  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  where  the  President  lay.  The 
doors  were  open  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a 
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few  seconds  of  absolute  silence  when  we  could 
hear  plainly  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the  dying 
man.  I  think  it  was  on  his  return  from  his  third 
trip  of  this  kind  when,  as  he  again  took  his  seat 
opposite  me,  I  looked  earnestly  at  him,  desiring 
yet  hesitating  to  ask  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
life.  He  understood  and  I  saw  a  choke  in  his 
throat  as  he  slowly  forced  the  answer  to  my  un¬ 
spoken  question, — ‘There-is-no-hope.’  He  had  im¬ 
pressed  me  through  those  awful  hours  as  being  a 
man  of  steel  but  I  knew  then  that  he  was  danger¬ 
ously  near  a  convulsive  breakdown. 

“I  have  seen  many  assorted  pictures  of  the 
deathbed  scene  and  most  of  them  have  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Johnson  seated  in  a  chair  near  the 
foot  of  the  bed  on  the  left  side.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
not  in  the  house  at  all  but  in  his  rooms  in  the  Kirk¬ 
wood  House  and  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of 
that  night  ’til  he  was  aroused  in  the  morning  by 
Senator  Stewart  and  others  and  told  that  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

“With  the  completion  of  the  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  I  at  once  began  to  transcribe  my  notes  into 
longhand.  Twice  while  so  engaged,  Miss  Harris 
supported  Mrs.  Lincoln  down  the  hallway  to  her 
husband’s  bedside.  The  door  leading  into  the 
hallway  from  the  room  wherein  I  sat  was  open 
and  I  had  a  plain  view  of  them  as  they  slowly 
passed.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  at  the  bedside  when 
her  husband  breathed  his  last.  Indeed,  I  think, 
it  was  nearly  if  not  quite  two  hours  before  the  end, 
when  she  paid  her  last  visit  to  the  death  chamber 
and  when  she  passed  our  door  on  her  return,  she 
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cried  out,  ‘Oh !  my  God  and  have  I  given  my  hus¬ 
band  to  die !’ 

“I  have  witnessed  and  experienced  much  phys¬ 
ical  agony  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  hospital 
but  of  it  all,  nothing  sunk  deeper  in  my  memory 
than  that  moan  of  a  breaking  heart. 

“I  finished  transcribing  my  notes  at  six  forty- 
five  in  the  morning  and  passed  back  into  the  room 
where  the  President  lay.  There  were  gathered  all 
those  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
others — about  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  all,  I 
should  judge.  The  bed  had  been  pulled  out  from 
the  corner  and  owing  to  the  stature  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  he  lay  crosswise  on  his  back.  He  had  been 
utterly  unconscious  from  the  instant  the  bullet 
ploughed  into  his  brain.  His  stertorous  breathing 
subsided  a  couple  of  minutes  after  seven  o’clock. 
From  then  to  the  end  only  the  gentle  rise  and  fall 
of  his  bosom  gave  indication  that  life  remained. 

“The  Surgeon-General  was  near  the  head  of  the 
bed,  sometimes  sitting  on  the  edge  thereof,  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  dying  man.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  he  put  his  ear  down  to  catch  the  lessening 
beats  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Gurley,  stood  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  bed.  Mr.  Stanton  sat  in  a  chair  near  the 
foot  on  the  left,  where  the  pictures  place  Andrew 
Johnson.  I  stood  quite  near  the  head  of  the  bed 
and  from  that  position  had  full  view  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  across  the  President’s  body.  At  my  right, 
Robert  Lincoln  sobbed  on  the  shoulder  of  Charles 
Sumner. 

“Stanton’s  gaze  was  fixed  intently  on  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  his  dying  Chief.  He  had,  as  I  said, 
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been  a  man  of  steel  throughout  the  night  but  as  I 
looked  at  his  face  across  the  corner  of  the  bed 
and  saw  the  twitching  of  the  muscles  I  knew  that 
it  was  only  by  a  powerful  effort  that  he  restrained 
himself.  The  first  indication  that  the  dreaded  end 
had  come  was  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
when  the  Surgeon-General  gently  crossed  the 
pulseless  hands  of  Lincoln  across  the  motionless 
breast  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“Reverend  Dr.  Gurley  stepped  forward  and 
lifting  his  hands  began,  ‘Our  Father  and  our  God,’ 
— I  snatched  pencil  and  notebook  from  my  pocket 
but  my  haste  defeated  my  purpose.  My  pencil 
point  (I  had  but  one)  caught  in  my  coat  and 
broke,  and  the  world  lost  the  prayer, — a  prayer 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  Stanton 
as  he  buried  his  face  in  the  bedclothes.  As  ‘Thy 
will  be  done,  Amen,’  in  subdued  and  tremulous 
tones  floated  through  that  little  chamber,  Mr. 
Stanton  raised  his  head,  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks.  A  more  agonized  expression  I  never 
saw  on  a  human  countenance  as  he  sobbed  out  the 
words,  ‘He  belongs  to  the  ages  now.’ 

“Mr.  Stanton  directed  Major  Thomas  M.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  the  Staff  to  take  charge  of  the  body,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  room  where  we 
had  passed  most  of  the  night  and  the  assemblage 
dispersed.” 

If  Fate  were  kind  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  some 
have  claimed,  she  was  infinitely  more  kind  to  the 
nation  he  loved  so  well  when  she  spared  him  until 
the  paramount  object  of  his  life — “to  save  the 
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Union” — had  been  accomplished.  But  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  made  Lincoln  beloved  as  no  man  ever 
has  been  in  this  country  did  not  depend  upon  the 
tragedy  of  April  14,  1865,  for  their  immortal 
luster.  They  were  in  the  man’s  own  soul,  of  his 
own  winning  through  long  patient  years  of  effort 
and  toil,  and  not  even  the  assassin’s  bullet  could 
blot  them  out. 


Comparison  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
the  two  first  great  popular  champions  in  the 
United  States  to  build  up  a  real  personal  follow¬ 
ing  and  achieve  political  success  for  what  they 
contended.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  but  his  following  was  not  of  the  type  of 
either  of  these  two  men.  He  won  more  because 
of  his  military  popularity  than  because  he  came 
before  the  country  with  a  constructive  or  unique 
political  program. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were  party  organ¬ 
izers  in  the  larger  sense  and  were  the  first  of 
their  respective  parties  to  enter  the  White  House. 
Each  stood  for  great  social  reforms;  each 
were  practical  idealists.  Jefferson  was  more  of  a 
wholesale  reformer  than  Lincoln,  and  interested 
himself  in  many  directions. 

'  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  successes  were 
won  in  the  same  general  field  of  public  effort,  there 
were  many  contrasts  in  their  methods  and 
characters.  The  first  great  contrast  is  to  be  drawn 
in  their  background  and  training. 

Jefferson  was  an  aristocrat  in  blood  and  breed¬ 
ing.  He  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  wealth.  He 
had  a  profound  classical  education.  He  could 
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spend  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  law,  after  his 
classical  education  was  completed  before  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  He  enjoyed  throughout  his  life  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  travel  and  contact  with  the  great  and 
the  cultured.  He  spent  much  time  in  Paris,  the 
cultural  capital  of  the  world. 

Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  came  into  the  world 
without  the  advantage  of  station  or  influential 
relatives.  His  background  was  that  of  the  rude 
and  uncouth  frontier.  He  faced  life  at  scratch  and 
had  to  wage  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  with  it 
at  first  hand  for  the  bare  necessities.  When  Jeffer¬ 
son  was  attending  lectures  at  Williamsburg,  amid 
all  the  gay  and  sheltered  scenes  of  that  aristocratic 
capital,  Lincoln  was,  at  the  same  age,  building  his 
first  flatboat  and  speculating  on  taking  “a  barrel 
or  two”  of  produce  to  distant  New  Orleans.  He 
had  barely  earned  his  first  dollar. 

He  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  travel. 
The  cultured  and  educated  belonged  to  another 
world.  Up  to  the  time  he  was  married,  at  thirty- 
four,  his  travel  had  consisted  of  two  flatboat  jour¬ 
neys  to  New  Orleans,  which  he  earned  with  the 
toil  of  his  own  hands.  His  other  journeys  were 
the  wilderness  jaunts  with  his  parents  in  search  of 
better  living  conditions. 

Another  contrast,  dependent  on  the  one  above, 
is  the  age  at  which  they  came  before  the  public. 
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Jefferson  is  in  Congress  when  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  already  a  considerable  figure  before 
the  country  because  of  his  political  writings — con¬ 
siderable  enough  that  he  is  given  the  vantage  point 
in  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  im¬ 
mortal  Declaration. 

Lincoln  did  not  win  any  great  national  reputa¬ 
tion  until  his  debates  with  Douglas,  just  two  years 
before  he  entered  the  contest  for  the  presidency. 
True,  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress  during 
the  Mexican  War,  but  it  had  been  disappointing 
even  to  his  constituency.  He  had,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  remained  “submerged,”  as  Douglas  put  it. 

Another  contrast  is  found  in  their  methods. 
Lincoln  enjoyed  the  society  of  men,  gloried  in 
forensic  contest  and  loved  to  match  his  wits 
against  others  where  he  could  argue  on  the  side 
of  the  question  that  appealed  to  his  moral  sense. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  physical  encounter  and  en¬ 
joyed  tests  of  his  physical  strength. 

.  Jefferson  shrank  from  public  debate  and  was 
positively  unable  to  engage  in  physical  contests  at 
all.  He  was  not  always  in  the  open,  nor  above 
board  in  his  methods.  He  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  spotlight  and  greatly  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  background  when  waging  some  of  his  greatest 
contests.  In  spite  of  his  youth,  his  health,  his 
wealth — he  did  not  join  the  army  and  fight  for 
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the  political  principles  he  so  ably  announced 
through  his  pen  to  the  world. 

Lincoln,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  engaged  in 
an  unworthy  contest  or  indulged  in  personalities. 
In  spite  of  the  grave  personal  faults  of  Judge 
Douglas,  he  never  stooped,  in  his  contest  with 
him,  to  reference  to  them.  Jefferson,  on  the  other 
hand,  projected  on  the  platform  of  the  country’s 
political  discussion,  the  most  hateful  and  passion¬ 
ate  invective  and  insinuation  against  a  fellow 
Cabinet  member,  Colonel  Hamilton. 

Both  were  masters  of  the  pen,  when  it  came  to 
a  clear-cut  pronouncement  of  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples.  Lincoln  found  his  avenue  of  expression 
through  the  platform;  Jefferson  through  commit¬ 
tee  resolutions  and  pamphlets.  Their  minds  ran 
together  in  these  fundamental  principles.  Lincoln 
declared  again  and  again,  in  his  slavery  debates, 
that  his  whole  political  creed  was  found  in  the 
Declaration  itself.  He  held  it  the  fountainhead 
of  political  wisdom. 

Their  personal  morals,  in  spite  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  were  beyond  question.  Both 
were  without  fault  in  their  conduct  towards 
women.  Both  respected  the  sanctity  of  the  family 
relation.  Both  were  visited  by  personal  sorrow — 
Jefferson,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife — Lincoln,  in  the 
loss  of  mother,  sweetheart  and  children. 

In  mental  characteristics,  Jefferson  had  the 
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more  normal  and  wholesome  viewpoint.  He  was 
not  morbid  nor  melancholy,  as  was  Lincoln;  he 
did  not  swing  to  the  mental  extremes  Lincoln  did. 
Lincoln  was  either  in  the  depths  or  full  of  hilarity 
and  horseplay.  Jefferson  had  the  more  even  men¬ 
tal  keel. 

Lincoln’s  was  a  single-track  mind,  in  that  he 
had  one  theme;  Jefferson  interested  himself  in 
many  political  reforms,  and  dozens  of  other  ques¬ 
tions.  He  was  accomplished  in  music,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  architecture  and  the  arts.  These  were 
practically  closed  books  to  Lincoln. 

Both  were  patriots.  Although  their  routes 
widely  differed,  they  both  contended  for  the  better 
interests  of  their  country.  In  actual  ends  accom¬ 
plished  they  were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
political  fence.  Jefferson  stood  as  the  champion 
of  local  government;  Lincoln’s  efforts  tended  to 
strengthen  and  entrench  the  national  government. 

On  the  slavery  question,  they  were  agreed.  Jef¬ 
ferson  abhorred  the  institution  fully  as  much  as 
Lincoln  did,  and  sought  to  curb  it  many  times,  but 
usually  failed. 

As  leaders  of  men,  both  were  successful.  As 
executives,  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  superior.  He 
understood  men  better  and  since  he  was  incapable 
of  reducing  an  argument  to  personalities,  or  of 
bitterness  himself,  he  had  a  great  advantage  in 
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handling  men.  He  took  men  for  the  good  they 
would  accomplish  and  overlooked  their  faults. 

In  personal  appearance,  there  was  a  great  con¬ 
trast  between  them.  Jefferson  was  democratic  in 
principle,  but  was  a  handsome  man  and  a  careful, 
even  studied,  dresser.  Lincoln  was  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  exceedingly  careful  of  his  appearance. 
He  had  none  of  the  little  arts  of  society. 

Jefferson,  as  a  man  of  the  world  of  affairs,  was 
doubtless  the  superior,  but  his  weaknesses  were 
likewise  the  weaknesses  of  a  man  of  affairs.  He 
was  broader  in  his  interests,  but  he  lacked  the 
depth  of  moral  sense  Lincoln  possessed.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  Lincoln  was  the  stronger  character. 
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